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Out of Darkness 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE ONLY SAINT America has accepted is a.wom- 


an who is deaf and. blind. 


I speak of Helen Keller who 


was 75 this month, revered for generations because no- 


body, whatever their origin, can 
ignore courage. So Miss Keller _ 
who lived in darkness arid si- — 
lence ‘since she was stricken in 
infancy, has touched the imagi- 
nation of mil- 
‘lions, here and 
abroad, be- 
cause she will- 
ed herself to. 
see farther 
than most of: 
mankind that @ 
has eyes and & 
ears. ) 

The  Scrip- 
tures speak of 
those who have eyes and see 
not; ears and hear not; hearts 
that neither feel nor understand. 
This woman, out of Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, has astounded, and 
simultaneously, inspired all those 
who have heard of her. 


She learned to recognize the 
world about her by the sole 
sense that remained whole: her 
sense of touch. A gifted woman 
to whom she feels she owes life, 
Miss Annie Sullivan Macy, 
came to her when she was seven. 
I believe Miss Keller will agree 
with me that Mrs. Macy is one 
of the foremost teachers of our 
time. She walked in on a child 
who seemed sealed, hermeti- 
cally, and forever, from life. She 
refused to accept the facts be- 
fore her, determined that the 
little girl who babbled in a kind 
of f wild gutteral speech would 
not remain outside the boun- 
daries of humanity. 


* 


THE NEW teacher brought 
the child a doll, and began her 
- work by- guiding the child's 
manual sense into the alphabet, 
‘beginning with the letters d-o-I-1. 
Another day, as Miss Keller 
tells it, the canny teacher pour- 
ed cool water over the child’s 
hand at the well and spelled out 
the word w-a-t-e-r. “Suddenly,” 
she said, “I felt a misty con- 
sciousness as of something for- 

otten — a thrill of ‘returning 

ought—and somehow the mys- 


‘not accept. 


She spoke fondly of the genial 
old writer who smelled of to- 
bacco and who took her for 
walks, guiding her steps with 
all the tenderness he felt for 
Huckelberry Finn who had eyes 
but no alphabet. She seemed to 
have confirmed the hunch of the 
old Mississippi pilet that the. 
heart has a vision that surpasses 
sight. 

For almost three-quarters of 
a century Miss Keller has been 
an inspiration to our youth. Rob 
Hall, a native of Alabama, re- 
calls when she was cited by the 
teacher (Helen Keller was a na- 
tive Alabaman, remember) as an 
example of humanity's infinite 
resourcefulness and courage. It 
is the experience of others. For 
she began to write for the na- 
tional magazines the year, the 
century turned, back in 1900. 


* 


I REMEMBER listening to 
her during the Madison Square 
Garden meeting for Roosevelt 
in 1944. I recall how she stood 
in the spotlight, a tall, silvery- 
haired woman then, who stood 
with. the celebrities fo declare 
their support of F.D.R. Her 
voice came, harsh, . guttural, like 
an elemental’ sound from the 
marshes of life when humanity 
was young. But the audience 
knew whence this voice came, 
out of the dark void she would 
We knew that she 


(Continued on Page 12) 


tery of language was revealed to — 4 


me.” When the sun set that day 
. she had learned 30 words. To- 


day she knows seven languages. 


In a way Miss Keller is a bril- 
liant symbol of mankind. Mark 
Twam knew that and loved her, 
this man who was involved with 
humanity. She taught him that 
_the sons of man are indomitable. 


HELEN KELLER 


Dixie-GOP 
Plot Deal 


In Congress 


By ERIK BERT. 
WASHINGTON. 
WITH only a few weeks 


‘left of the first session of the 


84th Congress it is plain as 


the Washington monument | 


that unless a heroic effort is 
made, civil rights and _ labor 
legislation will be sacrificed by 
the Democratic leadership in 
order not to disturb the Dix- 
iecrats. They will be only too 
eagerly abetted by. the GOP- 
Cadillac gang who are opposed 
to all civil rights and labor 
legislation. 

An emergency conference of 
AFL, CIO and NAACP leaders 
immediately after the Fourth of 
July could inspire confidence in 
the ranks of the labor move- 


_ On 


NAACP Spurns 
(;0-Easy Plea 


Incidents Fail 


~~ 


: 


o Stem Peace Ni le" 


“See page 3. 


ment and of the Negro people 
that joint and determined ac- 
tion can yet win. . 

The fate of the Davis-Bacon 
demand of the AFL is symbolic 
of the situation here. 

On June 10, the AFL News- 
Reporter wrote: 

“A majority ‘of the House 
Public Works Committee has 
agreed to support inclusion of 
the Davis-Bacon Act prevailing 
ware provisions in a highway 

i 

But on June 17 the AFL News- 
Reporter wrote: 

“The AFL called on the House 
Public Works Committee to 
write a. prevailing. wage provi- 
sign into the multibillion-dollar 
highway bill to protect both 
contractors and workers from 
unfair competition based on 
substandard wages.” 

* 

THE DAVIS-BACON amend- 
ments were cut out of the Sen- 
ate highway bill, by the Demo- 
cratic leadership in order to ap- 
pease the Dixiecrats. They are 
not going to be won by any- 
thing less than an aroused labor 
mobilization. 

It would appear, to judge 
from widespread. inaction in la- 
bor’s ranks, that some labor lead- 
ers are hopeful of getting some 
legislation on Capitol Hill if the 
Dixiecrats are not stirred to 
wrath by civil rights bills or 
amendments, 

Nothing could be _ further 
from the truth. On every single 
labor issue—minimum wage, pre- 
vailing wage, not to speak of 
Taft-Hartley, and_ right-to-scab 
legislation, as well as housing 
construction and _ school con- 
struction, the main allies of the 
Republicans are the Dixiecrats. 

The consequences of attempt- 
ing to soft-soap the enemies of 
labor and» of the Negro people 
can be disastrous. 

* 

WITNESS the fight nn up 
by Rep. Adam C layton Powell 
and the NAACP on ‘the jimcrow 
national guard issue. During the 
past weeks when tremendous 
pressure has been directéd at 
Powell and the NAACP, from 
President Eisenhower down, the 
leaders of labor_have been quiet, 
to put it charitably. 

A noteworthy and welcome 
exception was the United Mine 
Workérs Union which, in the 
last issue of its Journal, said: 

“President Eisenhower - ‘says 


“(Continued on Page 12). fe 
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The Ancestor, 
A Short Story 
by Howard Fast 


And Other Juiy 4th Features 


Miami Blackout 


ON PAGE TWO of this issue, we tell the story of 
the heroic strike battle of the Miami hotel workers, now 
in its third month. Because big town newspapers rake 
in a healthy sum in Miami hotel advertising, there is a vir- 


tual news blackout of the strike. So much so that New 
York hotel workers tried to break through the press with a big 
demonstration. They did not succeed. | 

There is no such news blackout of the strike in The Worker 
or Daily Worker. This is one big difference between newspapers 
that publish for profit (they're Big Business under today’s condi- 
tions), and a newspaper which publishes in the interests of the 
workingclass. 

Where the Big Business newspaper makes from 75 to 80 
percent ofits income in advertising, our income depends almost | 
entirely on circulation and contributions. 

As we said last week, we're forced to bolster circulation in- 
come by raising The Worker sub price from $2.50 a year to $3.50 a 
year, starting July 1. It’s still $1.70 tess than buying it. weenly, 
an unsually large reduction for a sub. 

The most important way to build circulation income still re- 
mains the promotion activity of our supporters and supporting 
groups. We are depending on having this stepped up after a lull 
of a couple of months. 


As regards contributions, we are at the 70 percent mark in our 


_fund campaign for $100,000, as of Wednesday. We are shooting 


for at least the three-quarter mark by the weekend, and the 100 
' percent point by: -mid-July:. We need your help! Send your con- 
- tribution’ to P.O. Box 136; Gooper Station, New York City 3, N. ¥. 
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N. Y. Workers Stop Work | 


To Aid M 


By HERBERT SIGNER ‘ 
A ONE-HOUR sstop-work dem 
waitresses in Times Sq 
strike of hotel workers in the Miami Beach resort area. 
picketline in the city's labor his-| a 
tory,” declared ‘president David ao 
Siegal, of Waiters’ Local 1, Hotel 
and Restaurant International, AFL, 
which called the demonstration. 
The Miami strike, which began! 
April 13, involves at this writing 
- some 3,000 workers in' 22 of the 
largest hotels in the area. The key 
issue is union recognition, with 
Loeal 255 of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant International out to organ- 
ize_an estimated 20,000 unorgan- 
ized workers in ee 400 hotels. 
THE UNION éshas ‘described 
conditions in the “luxury” hotels as 
having “the highest room rates and 
the lowest paid hotel workers in 
the United States.” 
~~ “Hotels which charge guests 
from $20 to $200 a day pay wage garded in the labor movement as 
rates running as low as $2 for a/the key struggle in the South to- 
12-hour day. Employes work 7 | day. Both national ClO and AFL 
days per week with no overtime }have thrown their support to the 
provisions.” Hotel and Restaurant International, 


—— — —_—_— - 


Unions Gird for Battle 
In Copper, Steel Towns 


STRIKES jin two of America’s key industries— steel and 
copper—appeared “almost certain” as the Friday morning 
- deadline neared and both United: States Steel and Anaconda 


Copper still held to an offer of| ~ _ : 
ten cents an hour. The steel workers, by the terms 


Furnaces were: already beimeg of their contract that runs for an- 
_banked and coke ovens were cooled other year, can only negotiate on 
in many steel plants as hopes \eere | Wages low. . 


still held out that U.S. Steel would | | : 
up its offer before the deadline suf-| AT THIS WRITING, the offer 
1 stands at 6.5 cents across 


-- e ale died 
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Other Strikers. 
In South Hold Out 


OTHER STRIKES -in_ the 
South were: 3,400 workers in 
Florida’s phosphate mining 
areas, now in the fifth week 
and marked last week by the 
shooting of a striker and ar- 
rests: 1,500 sugar refinery 
workers in Louisiana now in. 
the third month. The 11-week 
10-state strike of Greyhound 
Bus drivers was settled. 
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Beach organizing 


> 
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The Miami 


oc 


—_ 


drive and strike are widely re-' 


iami Hotel Strike 
onstration by some 10,000 New York waiters and 


uare last Friday dramatized with powerful impact the 10-week-old 
This: was “the first long-distance: 


—- 
which is concentrating on the 
Miami drive as its No. 1 job na- 
tionally. 

| Dave Beck, president of the 
AFL Teamsters Union, last week 
called for a “well. coordinated and 
directed campaign” of both CIO 
and AFL nationally to win victory 
in Miami Beach. 


ers are successful “they will be 
blazing a needed trail in unorgan- 
ized territory.” | 

HE URGED, further, that the 
Miami fight be taken “to every 


‘quarter of the United States .. . 


sq that public opinion will be in- 
formed and condemn the vicious 
conditions existing among the mul- 
'ti-million dollar hotels of the 
Miami Beach area.” 

In Miami Beach itself, the 
strikers have remained firm in the 
face of a heavy barrage of court 
injunctions and mass arrests. 

“These workers are solid as a 
rock,” said David Herman, pres- 
‘ident of Hotel Local 6 in New 
York, who is on loan to the Inter- 
national and is in charge of the 
Miami drive. 

“We have created a revolution- 
;ary change in Dade County,” Her- 
/man went on to say, in statements 
published in the union paper, 
“Hotel,” in New York. “We have 
‘created_a union of whites and Ne- 
groes, of Latins and North Amer- 
licans, of all religions and nation- 
alities. It is something the South 
has never seen before.” _ 

A victofy was registered by the 
striking. union last week when a 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Beck said that if the hotel work-: 


THE WEEK 


® Machinists Hit 


SOLIDARITY for Louisi- 
ana sugar refinery strikers 
(see story on Page 3) was in- 
dicated in statements by 
Cuban laber leaders that 


sugar workers of Cuba would 
refuse to handle raw sugar for: 
strikebound plants. Statement of 
solidarity was issued after com- 
‘mittee met with Ralph Helstein, 
president of CIO Packinghouse 
Workers, which is -conducting 


strike. 
| * 


“LABOR’S program lags in 
Congress,” AFL Machinists 
warned in its weekly paper The 
Machinist. Among issues on 
which little or no action: has 
been taken in Congress, paper 
listed: repeal or revision of 
Taft-Hartley . Law, particularly 
Section 14-B_ which sanctions 
state right-to-work laws; income 
tax reduction; unemployment 
compensation standards; school 
construction: health insurance 
and railroad retirement pen- 
sions. 3 


-~ 


* 
SOCIAL SECURITY amend- 
| ments were being reduced in 
proposals of Democrats on House 
Ways and Means Committee. 
Even with this, opponents of 
“liberalized social security were | 
demanding open hearings m or- 
der to prevent any change. 
* 


RUNAWAY SHIPS were tar- 
get of organization drive of new 
office set up in New York City 
by International Transport 
Workers Federation. Vessels are 
unorganized crews chartered un- 
der foreign flags. . . . Tankers 
strike of CIO National Maritime 
Union was settled with agree- 
ment similar to that won on dry 
cargo and passenger ships, pro- . 
viding for supplementary unem- 
ployment insurance. | 


‘Lag’ in Congress 


® Solidarity with Sugar Strikers 


BACK-TO-WORK ultimatum 
was answered by mass picket 
line of 4,000 at Landers Frary 
& Clark in New Britain, Conn. 
Company struck by UE, had 
made scab-herding effort - pre- 
ceded by loud fanfare. Swelling | 
ranks of 1,800 strikers were 
members of AFL and CIO 
unions which are part of United 
Labor Committee supporting 
strike. 

* 

LONGEST STRIKE in his- 
tory of AFL Insurance Agents 
ended after 14 weeks when Bos- 
ton Mutual Insurance settled 
with $5 weekly raise and other 
concessions, including reinstate- 
ment ‘with full pay of 22 agents 
who had been discharged after 
protest action. 

* 


ENTIRE TRANSIT system of 
Los Angeles was shut down by 
strike of -AFL Transportation 
Union for 20-cent pay raise over 
period of three years. 

* 

THIRTY-FIVE-HOUR week 
with no loss in take-home pay 

will be one of major demands 
in coming year of CIO Commu- 
nications Workers, union dele- 
gates decided at: convention in 
St. Louis. _ President _ Joseph 
Beirne stated demand was par- 
tial answer fo technological un- 
employment resulting from use 
of automatic equipment. 
* 


GUARANTEED PAY PLAN 
will be sought from farm equip- 
ment manufacturers when UAW- 
CIO contracts expire with major 
firms in mid-August. | 

SEVEN KOHLER J sstrikers / 
were arrested for unlawful: as- 
sembly when they protested il- 
legal possession of three machine 
guns by police of Kohler Village. 

- UAW sstrike. is now in 15th 


month. 


Tack 


les Rights Issue 
“of the 32 job classifications in tHe | | Q | 


| industry. This means that the bulk By HARRY RAYMOND ALBANY. NY. 
; » - f | “ “pa o * ie ‘ . ° 
s sO = te a onl bee PROBLEMS of collective bargaining to improve conditions of editorial and office 
sand are in the highest skilled |@mployes of the nation’s newspapers, plans for organization of the unorganized and a 
classifications in which raises would program to end discrimination against Negroes in newspaper employment received the 
major attention here last week of "Tur , : one 
250 delegates at the 22d annual q a lf: If 
convention of the CIO -American ~ tem 
Newspaper Guild. ‘ : 
Guild president Joseph F. Collis 
reported that on the political front 
‘Guild members from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific “have been advanc- 
ing. causes of liberal movements 
and liberal candidates.” 


“But dangers to our security 
‘have not disappeared,” he warned’ 
the convention, “our successes have 
brought attempts by our enemies 
to curb us through legislation.” 

_ Collis cited the “notorious Catlin 
bill-in Wisconsin” which limits par- 
ticipation of union members in 
| politics; the so-called “right ' to 
work laws” in 18 states. These, he 
said, “frustrate our inherent right 
to growth and progress.” The con- 
vention pledged new efforts to wipe 
these laws from the books. 

SPECIAL steps were taken for 
the Guild to come forward as a 
leader in the battle against dis- 
crimination against Negroes by 
fighting fer anti-jimcrow clauses im 
its contracts with the publishers. 

At the outset, Collis urged the 
delegates to reject the proposal of 
last year’s’ Los Angeles conven- 
tion'to bar Communists from Guild 
membership. 

“There are some groups who 
think the Guild.should not protect 
Communists,” he said. “There are 
others who feel the constitution 


ficiently to satisfy-the demand of in stee | | 
the United Steelworkers of Amer-'the board plus an extra half cent| ews il 
io widen the span between each | 


lined a plan to conduct national 
memorandum negotiations with 
eight Hearst papers across‘ the 
country. — it ees 

The Scripps - Howard chain 
council commended the Cleveland 
Guild for having achieved the 
first pension plan in a_ Scripps- 
Howard paper. It recommended 
the Cleveland Press plan to other 
locals as a positive approach to- 
ward better pensions. The council 
reported it was planning a chain- 
_, wide negotiated pension on the 
position of Collis-in recommend-|Scripps-Howard chain benefitting 
ing that no change be made in the! all employes of all afhliated or- 
Heywood Broun clause of the! ganizations. 
Guild Constitution which states no 
member shall be barred or penal- 
ized “by reason of age, sex; race, 
national origin, religious or politi- 
cal conviction or anything he 
writes for. publication.” 

* 

‘AS THIS is being written, prior 
to the close of the convention, 
some groups of delegates are busy 2 nation-wide bargaining drive. 
preparing amendments ‘to the in-; They asked the IEB to grant a 
ternational executive board’s rec-|charter to a national wire service 
ommendation on the Communist'local so they could concentrate 
issue. | their work of organization. It was 

The officers report offered. a 


recommended by delegates from 
compromise suggesting the Guild|newspaper advertising offices that 
takeethe position it will not con- 


the ANG seek revision of the wage 
test dismissal of. an‘employe “who and hour law to bring advertising 
‘has admitted present Communist sales people under full overage. 
Party membership,” or who has| ~ Many of the delegates are pre- 
been’ adjudged by a government/dicting a stiff contest in the nom- 
now contains adequate saféguards|#gency “or court of competent jur-| ination and election of a new slate 
against the union being captured|isdiction” to be a member of “any|of national officers. Caucuses be- 
by the reds. . . . It is the opinion|Organization seeking or adyocat-|gan meeting early to discuss nom- 
of your president and many dele-/ing the overthrow of the govern-|inations. officers are elected 
ates to whom I have talked that,ment by force and violence.” for a two-year term and will serve 
the Communist issue is one of the issue 
Si éd in the background, most 


While the ‘Communist a year beyond the next conven- 
less important issues at this c@gn- i 
: ates were busy in commit- 


tion to be held in Toronto in 
vention.” 1956. Under the rules the election 
sang Sane out — 


anes and of officers will go to referendum 
to, strengy ugion. .... _ |if there is a contest at the conven- 
the’ , Hearst chain ‘council out+tiom? =!" ©" 
ib eget ow beavaertiac. >) grew tehgig 


—_— > 
é 


ica for a ‘“ssbctantiai” wage -<in- a 
crease. : 

Federal conciliators entered An- 
aconda- negotiations in Butte, — 
Montana as 80,000 workers of the 
“Big Four” and some smaller cop- 
per firms were set to: come out 
at the call of the unaffiliated Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. Ana- 
eonda,; so far, was the only com- 
pany in-copper to make an offer. 
| * 

THE ACTUAL START of 
banking of furnaces, an expensive 
operation for the companies, 
seemed to give substance to re- 
ports that the negotiators are really , . 
far apart and that David J:' Mc-| 
Donald, president of the steel 
union, is insisting on. something 
close to the 20-cent pattern injec: of narrowing job rates. 
the auto settlement. A week before the strike dead- 

Rumors were flying thick and jJine, the steel union sent directives 
fast as “bargaining came “under to all locals of 90-odd firms in 
the gun.” Among them was one'basic steel employing 600,000 
report that U.S. Steel has still not; workers to set up strike machin- 
put its final card on the table.J/ery: This came after the union’s 
Another, that McDonald hinted;170-man wage policy committee 
that if the companies would vol-|rejected the 10-cent offer: McDon- 
untarily agree to- an immediate|ald reported: | 5a 
plan for supplementary layoff pay,} “I am almost ashamed to men- 
a settlement would be possible.'tion the amount the industry is 
That, presumably, would mean the! offering. It is an affrontery in this: 


* 

A CONFERENCE of Gannett 
publication guilds announced it 
was going ahead with a program 
of setting up bargaining units in 
the Gannett papers now unorgan- 
ized. Soe , 

Delegates representing staffs of 
the wire services met and planned 


a 
, 


ange to a top of .22 cents. | 
In the past two years the steel 
union took its raises on an across- 


the-board ‘basis whieh had the ef- 
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To Aid Miami Hotel Strike 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


A ONE-HOUR stop-work- ‘Demanenchililis by some 10,000 New York waiters and 


waitresses in Times Sq 
strike of hotel workers in the 
picketline in the city’s labor hig 
tory,’ declared president David 
Siegal, of Waiters’ Local 1, Hotel: 
and Restaurant International, AFL, 
which called the demonstration. 


The Miami strike, which began 
April 13, involves at this writing 
some 3,000 workers in' 22 of the 
largest hotels in the area. The key 
issue -is ‘union recognition, with 
Loeal 255 of the Hotel and Res- 
_taurant International out to organ- 


jze an estimated 20,000 unorgan-| 


ized workers in a 400 hotels. 
THE UNION has described 
conditions in the “luxury” hotels as 
having “the highest room rates and 
the lowest paid hotel workers in 
the United States.” 
“Hotels which- charge guests 
from $20 to $200 a day pay wage 
_. yates running as low as $2 for a 
12-hour day. 


Miami Beach resort area. 


Other 2 Siitors 
In South Hold Out 


OTHER STRIKES -in_ the 
South were: 3,400 workers in 


uare last Friday dramatized with powerful impact the 10-week-old 
This. was “the first long-distance; 


is concentrating on the 
Miami drive as its No. 1 job na- 
tionally. 
Dave Beck, president of the 
AFL Teamsters Union, last week 
called for a “well. coordinated and 


directed campaign” of both CIO 


Florida's phosphate mining 
areas, now in the fifth week 
and marked last week by the 
shooting of a striker and ar- 
rests; 1,500 sugar refinery 
workers in Louisiana now in 
_ the third month. The 11-week 
10-state strike of Greyhound 
Bus drivers was settled. 


The Miami Beach organizing 
drive and strike are widely re- 
garded in the labor movement as 
ithe key struggle in the South to- 


Employes work 7|day. 


Both national CIO and AFL 


days per week with no overtime|have thrown their support to the 


‘provisions. ” 


Hotel and Restaurant International, 


Unions Gird for Battle 


In Copper, Steel Towns 


STRIKES in two of Ameri 


copper—appeared “almost certain” 


‘and AFL nationally to win victory 


in Miami Beach. 


ers are successful 
blazing a needed trail in unorgan- 
ized territory.’ 

HE URGED, further, 
Miami fight be taken 


that the 
“to every 


“quarter of the United States .. . 


so that public opinion will be in- 
formed and condemn the vicious 
conditions existing among the ‘mul- 
ti-million dollar hotels of the 
Miami Beach’ area. 


In Miami Beach the 


itself, 


strikers have remained firm in the; 


face of a heavy barrage of court 
injunctions and mass arrests. © 

“These workers are. solid as a 
rock,” said David Herman, pres- 
ident of Hotel Local 6 in New 
York, who is on loan to the Inter- 
national and is in charge of the 
Miami drive. 


“We have 


created a revolution- 


ica’s key industries— steel and. 
as the Friday morning’ 


“Hotel,” 


ary change in Dade County,” Her- 


man went on to say, in statements 
published in the union paper, 
in New York. “We have 
created a union of whites and Ne- 


deadline neared and both United States Steel and Anaconda ‘groes, of Latins and North Amer- 


Copper -still held to an offer of 
ten cents an hour. 

Furnaces were: already being 
-banked and coke ovens were cooled 
in many steel plants as hopes \tcre 
still held out that U.S. Steel would 
up its offer before the deadline suf- 
ficiently to satisfy the demand of 
the United Steelworkers of Amer-' 


) - 


| 


The steel workers, by the terms 
of their contract that runs for an- 
other vear, can only negotiate se 


Wages low. 
- 


AT THIS WRITING, the offer! 
‘in steel stands at 6.5 cents across, 
the board plus an extra half cent| 
io widen the span between: each | 
of the 32 job classifications in the | 
industry. This means that the bulk | 
of the workers — get from) 
6.5 to ten cents. Only a few thou- 
sind are in the highest skilled | 


C lassifications in which raises would 


icans, of all religions and nation- 
alities. It is something the South 
has never seen before.” 

A victory was registered by the 
striking union last week when a 


(Continued on Page 12) 


THE WEEK 


® Machinists Hit 


SOLIDARITY for Louisi- 
ana sugar refinery strikers 
| (see story on Page 3) was in- 
dicated in statements by 


Cuban laber leaders that 
sugar workers of Cuba would 
refuse to handle raw sugar for: 
strikebound plants. Statement of 
solidarity was issued after com- 
mittee met with Ralph Helstein, 
president of CIO Packinghouse 
Workers, 
strike. 

* 


“LABOR’S program. lags’ in 
Con gress, AFL Machinists 


- 


Beck said that if the hotel work- | 
“they will be, 


warned in its weekly paper The 
Machinist. Among issues on 
which littl or no action: has 
been taken in Congress, paper 
listed: repeal or revision of 
Taft-Hartley Law, particularly 
Section 14-B_ which sanctions 
state right-to-work Jaws; income 
tax reduction: unemployment 
compensation standards: school 
construction; health - insurance 
and railroad retirement pen- 
sions. } 
> 

SOCIAL SECURITY: amend- 
ments were being reduced in 
proposals of Democrats on House 
Ways and Means Committee: 
Even with this, opponents’ of 
—tiberalized social security were | 
demanding open hearings m or- 
der to prevent any change.” 

* 


RUNAWAY SHIPS were tar- 
get of organization drive of new 
office set up in New York City 
by International Transport 
Workers Federation. Vessels are 
unorganized crews chartered un- 
der foreign flags. . . . Tankers 
strike of CIO National Maritime 
Union was settled with agree- 
ment similar to that won on dry 
cargo and passenger ships, pro- - 
viding for supplementary unem- 
ployment insurance. 


which is -conducting | 


‘Lag’ in Congress 


® Solidarity with Sugar Strikers 


BACK-TO-WORK ultimatum. 
was answered by mass picket 
line of 4,000 at Landers Frary 
& Clark in New Britain, Conn. 
Company struck by UE, had 
made scab-herding effort -pre- 
ceded by loud fanfare. Swelling 
ranks of 1,800 strikers were 
members of AFL and CIO 
unions which are part of United 
Labor . Committee — supporting 


strike. 
* 


LONGEST STRIKE in his- 
tory of AFL Insurance Agents 
ended after 14 weeks when Bos- 
ton Mutual Insurance settled 

with $5 weekly raise and other 
concessions, including. reinstate- - 
‘ment with full pay of 22 agents 
who had been discharged after 


protest action. 
* 


ENTIRE TRANSIT system of 
Los Angeles was shut down by 
strike of -AFL Transportation 
Union for 20-cent pay raise over 
period of three years. : 

= 

THIRTY-FIVE-HOUR week 
with no loss in take-home pay 

-will be one of major demands 
in coming year of CIO Commu- 
nications Workers, union dele- 
gates decided at convention in 
St.. Louis. | President _ Joseph 
Beirne stated demand was par- 
tial answer fo technological un- 
employment resulting from use 


of automatic equipment. 
* 


GUARANTEED PAY. PLAN 
will be sought from farm equip- 
ment manufacturers when UAW- 
CIO contracts expire with major 
firms in mid-August. 

SEVEN KOHLER J sstrikers 
were arrested: for unlawful. as- 
sembly when they protested il- 
legal possession of three machine 
guns by police of Kohler Village. 

- UAW strike is now in 15th 


month. 


News Guild Tackles Rights Issues 


my HARRY RAYMOND > 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


PROBLEMS of collective bargaining to improve conditions of editorial and woe 


‘employes of the nation’s newspapers, plans for organization of the unorganized and ; 


program to end discrimination against Negroes in newspaper employment received the 


major attention here last week of 
250 delegates at the 22d annual 


ica for a * 9:3: >tantiai” in- 
crease. | 

Federal conciliators entered An- 
aconda negotiations in Butte, 
Montana as 80,000 workers of the 
“Big Four” and, some smaller cop- 
per firms were set to come out 
at the call of the unaffiliated Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. Ana- 
eonda, so far, was the only com- 
pany in copper to make an offer. 

* 

THE ACTUAL START of 
banking of furnaces, an expensive 
operation for the companies, 


seemed to give substance to re- 


wage 


ports that the negotiators are really, .. 


far apart and that David J. Mc- 
Donald, president of the steel 
‘union, is insisting on something 
close to the. 20-cent pattern in: 
the auto. settlement. 


Rumors were flying thick and/jJine, the steel union sent directives 


fast as “bargaining came “under. 
. the gun.” Among them was one: 


put its final card on the table 
Another, that McDonald hinted, 
that if the companies would vol- 
untarily agree to™ an immediate 
plan for supplementary layoff pay, 
a settlement would be possible. 
That, presumably, would mean the 


fogs ty app hleg 
aside money for a fund, as in auto, Itry's ae It is s less. Soe alt 


from which paprnente Legge star . 
pie yen fev 7 F 
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| politics, 


Newspaper Guild. : 
Guild president Joseph F. Collis 
reported that on.the political front 


‘Guild members from the Atlantic 


to the Pacific “have been advanc- 
ing causes of liberal movements 
and liberal candidates.” 


“But dangers to our security 


‘have not disappeared,”. he warned 


the convention, “our successes have 
brought attémpts by our enemies 
to curb us through, legislation.” 
Collis cited the “notorious Catlin 
bill-in Wisconsin” which limits par- 
ticipation of union .members in 
the so-called “right to 


—— 


‘ange to a top of .22 cents. 

In the past two years the steel 
union took its raises on an across- 
the-board ‘basis which had the ef- 
fect of narrowing job rates. 

A week before the strike dead- 


ito all locals of 90-odd firms in 
‘basic _ steel employing 600,000 
workers to set up strike machin- 
ery: This came after the union's 
170-man wage policy committee 
rejected the 10-cent offer. McDon- 
ald reported: 


'work laws” 


| in 18 states. These, he 
“frustrate our inherent right 


said, - 
e con- 


to growth and progress.” 


‘| vention pledged new efforts to wipe 


these laws from the books. 
* 

SPBCIAL steps were taken for 
the Guild to come. forward as a 
leader in the battle against dis- 
crimination against Negroes by 
fighting for anti,;jimcrow clauses im 
its contracts with the publishers. 

At the outset, Collis urged the. 
delegates to reject the proposal of 
last year’s’ Los _ Angeles conven- 
tion'to bar Communists from Guild 
membership. 

“There are some groups who 
think the Guild. should not protect 
Communists,” he said. “There are 
others who feel the. constitution], 
now contains adequate safeguards 
against the union bein ing captured 
by the reds. . . . It is the. opinion 

| your president and many dele- 


“I am almost ashamed to men- 
tion the amount the industry is | 
offering. It is an affrontery in this: 
most profitable year in the. indus- 


_ to whom I have talked: that 
the Communist issue is one of the 
less important issues at this cgn-} 
vention.” 


The officers report - and execu- 
lph B. Nov- 


lak’s ec address supported th 


peur mstou 


‘ Dhiow: HSL esetinoi 


convention of the CIO-American 


‘has admitted present 


1 iB I 


ST) 


— ee 


lined a plan to conduct national 
memorandum negotiations with 
eight Hearst Papers across the 


country. 

The Scripps - Howard chain 
council commended the- Cleveland 
Guild for having achieved the 
first pension plan in a Scripps- 
Howard paper. It recommended 
the Cleveland Press plan to other 
locals as a positive approach to- 
ward better pensions. The council 
reported it was planning a chain- 


wide negotiated pension on the 


position of Collis-in recommend- 


ing that no change be made in the 
Heywood Broun clause of _ the 
Guild Constitution which states no 
member shall be barred or penal- 
ized “by reasor of age, sex; race, 


national origin, religious’ or politi- 
cal conviction or anything he 
writes for. publication.” 

* 


AS THIS is being written, prior 


to the close of the convention, 
some groups of delegates are busy 
preparing amendments ‘to the in-: 


Scripps-Howard chain benefitting 
all employes of all affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

ri 

A CONFERENCE of Gannett 
publication guilds announced it 
was going ahead with a program 
of setting up bargaining units in 
the Gannett Papers now unorgan- 
ized. 

Delegates representing staffs of 
the wire services met and planned - 
a nation-wide bargaining drive. 
They asked the IEB to grant a 


ternational executive board’s rec-| Charter to a national wire service 


‘ommendation on the Communist 


issue. 
The officers report offered a 
compromise suggesting the Guild 


takeethe position it bus not con- 
test dismissal of an empoye “who 
munist 
Party membership,” or who has} 
been adjudged by a government 
agency “or court oF competent jur- 
isdiction” to be a member of “any 
organization seeking or advyocat-|ga 
ing the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force and violence.” 
While the Communist issue 
i éd in the background, most 
ates were busy in commit- 


tees and panes Narre, out plans 


arte Heats 


ib ese? oo banatiuc.»}) 


- t a ae ; 


lif 
up Rea oun ‘ outstion:’ ae 
STH A’. 


‘local so they could concentrate 
their work of organization. It was 
recommended by delegates from 
newspaper advertising offices that 
the ANG seek revision of the wage 
and hour law to bring advertising 
‘sales people under full. voverage. 
Many of the delegates are pre- 
dicting a stiff contest in the nom- 
ination and election of a new slate 
of Baye os officers. Caucuses be- 
early to discuss nom- 

ations, officers are elected 
for a two-year term and will serve 
a year beyond’ the next ‘conven- 
tion to be held in Toronto in 
1956. Under the rules the eléction 
of officers will go to referendum 
there is * contest at the conven- 


ry Co}, * and af Ste 
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orld ot Labor 

Sl el by George ‘Morris 
~ Nothing Changes | 
For George Meany 


IT IS IRONIC, but neverthe-> 


less symbolic of ‘the situation to- 
day, that a southern pro-New 
Deal Senator appearing on the 
. Same convention platform. with 
-George Meany, oe 
should call for a 
policy of peace 
while the lat- 
ter was the sa- 
bre-rattler. 

Thiat is exact- 
ly what hap- 
pened last week 
in New York’s 
Commodore Ho- ) 
tel on the platform before the 
convention of the Retail Clerks 


International Association, AFL. 


Less than four hours from the 
time of landing on U. S. soil af- 
ter his month-long trip to Eu- 
rope, Meany. was on the plat- 
form of tthe Clerks’ convention 
with the opening ‘words: 
_ “Number one, the Iron Cur- 
tain is still up and the cold war 
is still on despite anything that 
you may hear to the contrary.” 

Then came the same old line 
from Meany, for no relaxation in 
preparation for the war with the 
Soviet Union he regards as in- 
evitable. The AFL head ignored 
entirely the developments that 
took place in recent weeks show- 
ing a marked decline in world 
tension. He seemed all the more 
bitter in tone, however, because 
those developments contradict 
the AFL's position. 

= 

TWO DAYS later Senator 
Ketduver addressing the con- 
vention, put the issue as “co- 
existence” in peace-or “no-exist- 
ence.” He called for acceptance 
of Ghou En-lai’s. proposal to 
negotiate on Formosa. Ketauver 


; ~ 


GEORGE MEANY 


welcomed what he regards as 
an abandonment in Washington 
of ‘the talk of “massive retalia- 
tion” and the policy of “blusters 
and threats.” Kefauver further 


deplored the attacks upon In- . 


dia's: Premier Nehru for , his 
countrys peace role. Ketauver 
even took issue with Meany for 
suggesting that the _ Soviet 
Union's representatives could 
be excluded from the ILO on 
the claim that their unions are 
not “bonafide.” He holds that 
that the USSR’s. unions should 
stay in and. be in contact with 
western labor. 
- Many of us may not be 
startled by the spectacle of'a la- 
bor leader taking the most ex- 
treme anti-peace position which 
is openly advocated in the Senate 
by McCarthy, Jenner and two 
others (for McCarthy's pro-war 
resolutions). Unfortunately this 
situation has been quite tradi- 
tional in the AFL's hierarchy. 
_ But coming in the face of de- 
velopments in the world and in 
the U. S. today, it is time to 
take more than a routine look, 
* 

IN THE MONTH that Meany 

was in Europe (where he him- 


self -experienced. the increasing , 


opposition even in right-wing 


; aes : ' 
“ ee 


ranks of labor to the AFL’s pre- 


-ventive war line) some signifi- 


tant developments took place. 
The Soviet Union and Yugo- 


slavia renewed a close friend- 


ship and adopted a program to 
work for peace. Premier Nehru 
made his historic trip to the So- 
viet Union that was climaxed 
with a Bulganin-Nehru declara- 
tion much like the USSR-Yugo- 
slavia position. The United Na- 
tions 1Qth anniversary assembly 
in San Francisco was meeting in 
an atmosphere that was visibly 
less tense than it has been for 
years. The Soviet Union moved 
for moral relations with Westen 
Germany and Japan. The results 
of the Bandung conference and 
its five key principles have be- 
come more visible in the form 
of a great strengthening and 
unity of the pro-peace and anti- 
imperialist forces also in Indone- 
sia, Burma, Pakistan and other 
parts of Southeast Asia. And es- 
pecially important, is the .prog- 
ress of the for foreign ministers 
on the arrangement of a con- 
ference of the top four heads of 
state—the conference that the 
AFL leaders had worked so 
hard to prevent. 

In the light of the develop- 
ments, Meany looked a little 
silly when he claimed there is 
no change in cold war tension? 
But Meany isn’t ignorant of what’s 
going on. He and a little clique 
of rabid Soviet-haters like Jay 
Lovestone who directs the 
AFL’s international affairs, are 
desperately working against the 
growing pro-peace tide. 

* 


WITH THE 1956 campaign. 


soon to roll, it is not too early to 
ask whether Meany who will 
head the merged labor move- 
ment, will continue along that 
line to represent it as “labor’s” 
position. Harmful as this line 
had been in the past, it can 
prove disastrous.for labor in the 
months to come. Is the labor 
movement to be pictured as an 
apendage to the war party of 
the country—to the McCarthy 
line on foreign policy? 

If that develops, and we can 
be sure the administration’s 
forces will not miss the oppor- 
tunity, popular resentment will 
rise high against labor's political 
campaigners. An endorsement 
from the Meanys will be viewed 


- as akiss of death” by some lib- 


eral candidates. Peace has_ be- 
come the top issue and top vote- 
getter. Meany’s line will cut la- 
bor’s political throat. 

Meany sounds just as. silly 
when he continually harps as he 
did betore the Clerks, that the 
peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries are looking to the 
U.S. tor “leadership” Meany 
said he learned that during his 
trip. Well, it is high time Meany 
took some stock of what HAS 
HAPPENED while he is. still 
“advising” Washington how to 
bribe the peoples of Asia. On 
the very day Meany — spouted 
before the Clerks, in’ Moscow's 
Dynamo stadium a capacity au- 
dience of 100,000 cheered like 
fans at hot game in Yankee 


Stadium’ to speeches of Premiers 


Nehru and Bulganin. Meany 
should read those speeches care- 
fully and appreciate fully the 
depth and principleness of the 
India-USSR declaration. [ partic- 
ularly note the following trom 
Nehru’s speech: 

“We believe’ in democracy 
and we set us the task of estab- 
lishing in our country a socialist 
society by peaceful means, No 
matter what form of socialism 
or democracy this society will 
take, it must give all people ac- 
cess to knowledge and offer to 


all the same possibilities,” 


AND REMEMBER, Mr. 
Meany, ‘Nehru ‘lauded: th 
_ (Continued on Page 11) 
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Baptist 
lenge to his supreme authority as. 
feudal boss of the area where God-, 
chaux Sugars, Inc., holds sway. | 

Seven are already in jail—cited 
by 76-year-old Judge R. I. Rivarde 
for contempt of a restraining order 
—and 31 more face trial on charges 
of “conspiriacy” to incite acts of 
violence. The 30 men and one wo- 
man, 19-year-old union secretary 
Barbara Falgoust, include all offi- 
cers and executive board members 
of UPWA Local 1124. | 

Struck, also, is the Colonial 
Sugar Co. of nearby Gramercy, ' 
where UPWA. Local 1167 is bar- 
gaining agent. So far; Colonial has 
not attempted to recruit strike- 
breakers. | 

Key issue of the strike is the 
North - South wage _ differential. 
Workers are determined to make 


rates and those paid in all sugar 
refineries from Boston to. Balti- 
more on the East Coast. 

* | 


A FANTASTIC injunction issued | 


| 


| 


; 


union members but applies _ its 
‘sweeping terms to residents of the 
entire parish—the Louisiana term 
} 


them connected with the. union, | 
are among the seven already sen-| 
tenced to 60 days in jail and $150) 
fines. The two had taken part in a 
tavern brawl with strikebreakers. 
Five unionists present at the time. 
were charged with conspiracy to 
‘incite the altercation. Judge Riv- 
‘arde sent them to jail on the sole 


| 
| 
| 


“ogee “king’ Leon Godchaux II is d 


for county. Two men, neither of crossil 


crowd 
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A FEUDAL empire in the Louisiana sugar bowl is rocking under 
1,500 UPWA sugar refinery workers on strike since April 14. Here in rural St. John the 
asperately attempting to crush a union chal- 


| 


a beginning toward reducing the been seen to talk briefly with one) 
41-cent-an-hour gap between their of the men later involved in the special meeting with wives of strik- 
ers both in Reserve and Gramercy. 


fight. 
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Louisiana's Sugar Bowl 
Can t Hide the Bitter Strife 


RESERVE, La. 
the. impact of 


‘evidence that one of the five had settle he will,” said one speaker. 


THE UNION has also held two 


Undaunted, the jailed strikers!So great was the interest and de- 
told their fellow workers to “hold!mand for more that additional 


the line till we get back!” | | 


Documents served on the 31 to 


by Judge Rivarde; at Godchaux’s go before the judge this week in-| 
urging, is directed not only against clude such amazing charges as that attorneys is under way. They will 


meetings for wives are being plan- 
ned. 


Counter legal action by union 


their use of thesword “scab” in-' seek action in U. S. Federal Court 


the picket lines. 


has been out of the Parish on a na- | 


two weeks. 


cites to violence, and that there to remove the case from Judge Riv- 
have been “hard looks” at trucks arde’s hands. The union charges 

the judge's action abrogates the 
Masling Farlough, one of those canstitutional rights of the entire 
named as alleged “conspirators” | community. 


The 1,000 employee-American 


° . . ¥ ‘es . 
‘tional fund raising tour for the last Sugar Co. refinery in New Orleans 
‘recently granted a ten-cent increase 


Meantime, strike morale rose to with an additional four cents in 


In a moving demonstration of | 


applauded 


to victory. 


“Godchaux may have to go to the 


By CARL HIRSCH 


conferences across the nation. In. 
these sessions were indicated some 
of the problems, the plans the ob- 
jectives of labor for 1956. 


|consin law was part of a pattern 


x a dite. 


As LLPE dizector James Mc- 
‘Devitt put it, labor will be seek- 
‘ing to unseat nine U.S. Senators 
and 25 members ‘of the House of 
Representatives with proven rec-) 
ords as foes of labor and repre-| 
senting states and districts where | 
labor and its allies can replace 
them. 


The LLPE will concentrate next, 
year on U.S. congressmen, it was! 


latures. 

} 4 

THREE MAJOR attacks have 
been directed against labar, be- 
ginning with the Taft-Hartley Act, 
McDevitt pointed out. The second 
was the rash of anti-union state 
“right-to-work” laws. The third 
was the drive to curb labor's vot-. 
ing power, as exemplified in Wis- 
consin’s Catlin Law. is 

In the Birmingham, Alabama re- 


itt told the delegates that the Wis-' 
“to restrict labor from joining to- 
pons in seeking the election of; 
triendly candidates to office.” | 


|) “Hepledged: that in:ispite of dif: 


ficulties, LLPE would intervene' 


indicated, and also on state legis-!, 


more vigorously than ever before, 
in the primaries in the South, fight- | 
ing for the defeat of anti-labor Dix- | 
iecrats. 

* 


IN THE seven-state conference, 
held in Chicago, there were indica- 
tions of serious organizational prob- | concern over LLPE’s continued 
in many 
In Chicago, for example, 


lems which LLPE has 
areas. 
LLPE has broker’ dgwn completely 
due to differences among top Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor leaders. 

On the other hand, there were 


Fn A Mane 


gional LLPE conference, McDev- § 


: eee Cee eee © 


Sa) 
Join LPL. 


Dik bite ck Sine 


where 


even greater heights as 2,000 strik- fringes to UPWA Local 1101. The 
ers and people from the town and increase reduced the differential by 
countryside jammed into the Re-'three cents. Another neighboring 
serve High School gymnasium for! competitor, Henderson Sugar Co., 
a mass meeting over the weekend. also has agreed to the dime raise. 


Godchaux and ‘Colonial 


Both 


unbreakable solidarity the huge have limited their. offers to five 
rank-and-file cents and no fringes. Their “last 
spokesmen who vowed to carry on offer” would actually widen the 
historic differential to 43 cents. 


Unionists have issued an appeal 


CHICAGO 


IN THIS summer's heat, the American Federation of Labor is taking the time te 
prepare for the 1956 elections which are to begin with next springs primaries, The AFL's 
political arm, Labor’s League for Political Education, has concluded a series of regional 


the lively LLPE has the 
main CIO locals affiliated’ to it, 


and where some major labor gains 
/were won in the recent township 


elections. 
In the floor discussions at these 
meetings there developed some 


weaknesses in manv areas and the 
failure to develop sufficient inde- 
pendent labor political action. — 
George Haberman, president of 
the Wisconsin State Federation of 


. hederteg nD bho 
such examples as Danville, Illinois, Labor, called on LUPE to inter 
: ivene more directly: in the selec- | 


tion of candidates. “Some of the 
candidates we are given are not, 
worth supporting.” he said, “and 
maybe it’s time for labor to look 
gvound for its own candidates.” 

* 

FROM THE LLPE leadership 
there also came an admission that 
the big problem of political actien 
is not with the AFL membership 
but with the bureaucrats in state 
and local bodies who stand in the 
way of developing labors inde- 
pendent political campaigns. 

“The rank - and - file,” said Mc- 


‘| Devitt, “will tend to vote in the 


best interests of labor. The prob- 
lem is with those leaders who do 


not even give the people inthe 
shops a chance to see our program, 
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Court Passport Edict Rankles State Dep't — 

By ROB F. HALL ~ | ae 
WESTBROOK PEGLER has a widely known attachment to absolutism which is 

defined in the dictionary as the doctrine of unlimited authority and. control, or despotism. 


For that reason he has been reverent and adoring toward the passport section of the State 


Department both under its form- 
er head, Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley and, 
since last spring, under Miss Fran- 
ces Knight. 

Hailing Miss Knight's appoint- 
ment, he boasted that the job was 
“invested with arbitrary legal au- 


fused Dr. Foreman’s open denial of passports as a means of 
to grant him a bonafide hearing or! censoring the thoughts and actiy- 
else give him his passport. ities of American citizens. 

This victory for Dr. Foreman] In addition te the Foreman case, 
has ial meaning which no|the ECLC sponsored the fight for 
doubt Westbrook ' Pegler will be|Dr. Nathan and is pushing the 
the first to note, for the ECLC' fight for a passport for Paul Robe- 
which Foreman heads is the or-|son and for Henry and Anita Wil- 
ganization which is carrying On a|cox. Their attorney is the well- 
consistent fight to end the State;/known constitutional authority, 
Department practice of arbitrary' Leonard Boudin. 


Dulles told a news conference 
on Tuesday that he had not de- 
cided whether to appeal the Cir- 
cuit Court’s decision to tke Su- 
preme Court. Only on one point 
were State Department officials in 


that the administration saw “edu- 
_ cation and persuasion,” rather than 
Jaws, as the means to that end. 


‘bad taste was not removed from 
the mouths of the delegates by the 


_ Richard M. Nixon in the meeting's 


- Eisenhower ¢ Administration 


thority” to refuse passports, and 
not only to “Communists and per- 
sons who have truck with them.” 

“For that matter,” said Pegler in 
a recent column, “Miss Knight, 
like Mrs. Shipley, can shake her 
head with decisive finality (to 
anybody) without giving any rea- 
son.” She can refuse a passport to 
Eleanor Roosevelt. for. instance, 
Pegler wrote. 

i 
It NOW seems that Pegler, 


Miss Knight and her boss, Secre- * 


tary of State John Foster Dulles, 
hare been laboring under a mis- 
apprehension. For*on June 23 the 
U: S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Washington handed down a de-! 


cision im the case of Max Schactman jpeither of Pegler’s adored ladies 
which déclared that the State De-|may deprive a citizen of his ri 
partment has no “arbitrary right ito travel abroad without a 


to deny a passport. 


ROBESON 


Thus, said the court in effect, | 


ts | 
—— 


quasi- 


“The right to travel, to go from Department with witnesses (and | 


place to place as the means of jo taceless informers 


transportation permit, is a natural 
right,” said the court in an opmion 
written by Judge Fahy. 

This 
onable 
straits 
comply 


regulation but: any re-| 
imposed upon it must, 
with ‘the Constitution, and | 


citizen somehow aids: in-the ex-| 
, - ecution 
right is subject to reas- government or its people. : 


) proves that | 
the issuance of a passport to this. 


of a crime against this) 


* 
AND AS IF in direct reply to 


apparent agreement: they said the 
department had “tentatively re- 
fused” a passport to Joseph Clark, 
foreign editor of the Daily Work- 
er, to go to Geneva to cover the 
Big Four conference for this paper. 
But, as one immediate effect of 
the Fahy decision, these officials 


added that as of now the refusal 


is not final. awe 


The State Department has un- 


uneasy. Its absolutism in the pass- 
port field has run into one rebuff 
alter another in recent weeks. 


There was the case of Otto’ 
Nathan, a highly respected NYU | 
professor and the executor of the | 
estate of the late Albert Ejnstein. | 
Ordered by Judge Henry Schwein- 


hut to issue Dr. Nathan a pass-, 


plied‘rather than risk a court test. 
* | 

THEN LAST WEEK there was 

the case of Dr. Clark Foreman, | 


former New Deal official, a South-| S€ pped u 


erner, always active in the fight | 
against jimcrow schools and for 
repeal of the poll tax, and more 
recently director of the Emer- 


specifically with the Fifth Amend- | Pegler, Judge Edgerton, in a con- gency Civil Liberties Council. 


ment which says no person shall 


curring opinion, said bluntly, “Ar- 


District Judge Burnita S. Mat- 


be deprived of }{>erty without due bitrary action *& not due process thews ordered the State Depart- | 


' 
; 


process of law, the court said. 


ee ee 


of law.” 


NAA 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


FOR WEEKS before some 750 delegates to the 46th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People trekked to this sun-bathed re- 
- sort town the tension had been building between the Negro people's movement and mad 


Eisenhower Administration. Eisen- 
hower had been cautioning Negro 
leaders against pressing for civil 
rights amendments to housing, 
school aid and the military reserves 
bill; and even more insistently the 
Negro leaders, for whom Rep. 
Adam C. Powell (D-NY) is the 
congressional spokesman, called 
for amending all laws to conform 
to only one class of U. S. citizen- 
ship. 

The issue exploded on the con- 
vention floor when an emergency 
resolution was’ reported in the 
midst of routine sessions condemn- 
ing President Eisenhower and 


Rep. Carl Vinson (D-Ga) for their 


“efforts to circumvent” an amend- 
ment opening all National Guard 
units to Negroes under the mili- 
tary reserves bill. 

* 

“THIS CAME © simultaneously 
with the President’s greetings’ to 
the convention in which he coun-, 
selled “forbearance” and “pati- 
ence’ jin the fight to end second 
class citizenship. There was more 
than a cool reception to the Presi- 
dential greeting; the corridors’ 
buzzed with its denunciation in 
quite unpolite language. And the 


sugary oratory of Vice-President 


closing session. aR | 
Nixon told the 1,000 assembled, 
delegates. and visitors that ow 
ad 


the: same objectives as they, but 


“A law,” Nixon apologized to 
his quizzical audience,” is only as' 
good as the will of the people to 
abide by it.” 

* 


IT DIDN'T take a seasoned po- 
litical observer to detect from this 
that Nixon was backtracking from 
the Dixiecrats who have threat- 
ened open rebellion against U. S. 
law in the matter of school inte-; 


lends of the charter regardin 
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gration. The delegates, had voted , 
to stand firm in face of the 
threats. 

They called for a “broad non-' 
partisan political action campaign | 
on the national, state and local! 
levels” to back up the program) 
they adopted. And the program| 
barred segregation and discrimina-' 
tion in any form. | 

The adopted program indicated 
the desire of the delegates that the 
U. S. government cease voting in 
the United Nations with the col- 
onial powers against the freedom 
of colonies. Especially they singled 
out the racist outrages committed | 
by the government of the Union 
of South Africa. 

They greetéd the Tenth Birth- 
day of the United Nations, but 
criticized its failure to realize i 
u- 
man rights. They attacked the 
Walter-McCarran immigration law 
and called for its revision to elim- 
inate its racist er. | 


_— 


* 
THE LABOR and industry 


a op’ of ‘the convention’ réc- 
ommen that trade unions take put up or shut 


® 


- 
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‘mingled their voices with those of 


ment, which has consistently re-- 
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| open hospitals 


CP Spurns tke’s Go-Fasy Plea 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


action against any white member 
guilty of actions against desegre- 
gation. The delegates in their 
speeches sharply criticized the 
Government Contracts Committee 
for doing so little against job jim- 
crow in plants and industries doing 
work on government contracts. 
Vice President Nixon, chairman 
of the.GCC, told the convention 
that thousands of jobs had been 
opened up to Negro workers, but 
the delegates heard that in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
in atomic energy plants, as well 
as in the railroad industry, Negro 
discrimination was still the rule. | 
‘In this regard, Clarence Mit- 
chell, director of the NAACP 
Washington Bureau, addressing 
himself to the Democrats in Con- 
gress and to the labor leaders who 
support the Democrats, declared 
that Negroes want to see passage 
of labor and secial legislation. But, 
he said, the NAACP and the Ne- 

o people were unwilling to ac- 


gr 
cept the slogan of the “full dinner |. 


pail,” unless there were written as- 
surances that Negroes would get 
their share of the pail. 

The Atlantic City NAACP con- 
vention adopted what is perhaps 
the most advanced program of any 
liberal group fighting for demo- 
cratic advance. It was voiced 
mainly by Negro leaders. 

If not on the floor of the con- 
vention, the hallway discussions 
speculated on the reasons why. 
more labor leaders and _ liberal 
Democrats had not attended and 


the mer ae against the pro- 
grams of Eisenhower and _ the 
Dixiecrats. Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
secretary noting this in his speech, 
warmed that Negroes would not 
continue to support the Demo- 
crats if they did not break from 
the racist bloc centered in the 
southern - states. 

The delegates meant business. 
And they took an independent 


position, telling ‘the politicians to 
up. | 
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THE WEEK IN No 
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EGRO AFFAIRS 


° Maryland Integrates 
© Assail Hospital Bias 


MARYLAND'S attormey gen- 
ereal, in an important legal step, 
officially declared all the state’s 
laws requiring school segrega- 


derstandably become wary and | von to be null and void. Attor- 


ney General C. F. Sybert’s action 
had been awaited for several 
weeks as essential for the order- 
ly merging of Negro and white 
schools. 

The Virginia State Board of 
Education, on the other hand. 
declared on June 23 it would 
be state policy to continue 
school segregation through the 


gape ! port, the State Department com- | comi ear. St: : : 
judicial hearing in which the State |). , | coming year. Stanley had no 


comment on future plans -for 
desegregation. 


PACKINGHOUSE ~_— workers 
a campaign to end 


jimcrow hospitals in Chicago. 


| A pamphlet issued and distribut- 


ed by the union charged that 


| hospitals let Negroes die for 


lack of accommodations. The 
union urged adpotion of S. B. 
105 by the state legislature and 
the Harvey-Campbell Ordinance 
in the City Council which would 
to all. 
* 
INFORMATION to prove the 
innocence of Walter Lee Irvin, 


26-year-old Groveland Florida 


| youth, was offered to the state 


— board. Irwin has twice 
n sentenced to death for an 
alleged 1949 rape. A _ witness 
able to produce medical evi- 
dence that there had been no 
rape of the’ accusing woman 
sought to appear before the par- 
don board. At the appointed 
moment, however, the witness 
was found to have disappeared. 
The NAACP has, pointed out 
that the examining doctor was 
never produced as a witness in 
the case. The parole board de- 
ferred action in the case. 
* 

JOB DISCRIMINATION 

the newspaper industry 


in 
was 


i ctinesnecteannnnn 


taken up at the 22nd anual 
convention of the American 
Newspaper Guild, meeting in 
Albany, N.Y. The Guild was in- 
formed that only 21 Negro re- 
porters work in editorial jobs 
on white commercial papers in | 
this country. Delegates recom- 
mended that Guild- units launch 
a campaign on the issue and in- 
troduce model Fail Employment 
Practice clauses in all contracts 
with employers. 


NEW OATH is now required 
of city employes in Los Angeles, 
by order of the city Civil Service 
Commission. They must swear 
to “willingly work with or for 
any associates regardless of race, 
color or creed.” The cath was 
widely supported, following fu- 
tile_ efforts previously made to 
force the city Fire Department 
to integrate Negro employes. 

* 


DR. CARL MURPHY, presi- 
dent of the Afro-American news- 
papers was awarded the 40th 
Spingarn award. The gold 
medal is given annually to the | 
colored person who has achiev- 
ed the most in his field of en- 
deavor, and is awarded by the 
Board of Directors of the NA- 
ACP. Murphy, first journalist to 
receive the medal, won _ the 
honor for his work to aid the 
cause of civil rights through his 
papers. 

* 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
student delegates to the south- 
wide conference at Lake Tunals- 
ka, N.C., went on record oppos- 
ing all forms of racial discrimi- 


‘nation and pledging support of 


Supreme Court's order to de- 
segregate schools. The 375 de- 
legates also refused to use a 
swimming pool on the —eonfer- 
ence grounds unless the nine 
Negro delegates were accorded 
the same privileges. 
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Paper Sees Rights 


Of All Involved in 


Communist Appeal 


WASHINGTON.. ° 
_Freedom of association for all 
organizations is deeply involved 
in the upcoming Communist 

“ Party appeal to the Supreme 
Court against the McCarran In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, 

This point was hammered 
home editorially by a widely- 
discussed editorial in the June 
15 issue of the influential Wash- 
ington Post. 

There are “gtave questions” 
as to the constitutional validity 
of the law under: which the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board 
ordered the Communist Party to 
register, the editorial said. Its 
effect might be that of “endan- 
gering voluntary associations” of 
various descriptions beyond so- 
called Communist groups, the 
Post pointed out. 

Text of: the editorial follows: 
LICENSING ASSOCIATIONS 

In consenting to hear the ap- 
peal of the Communist Party 
from a decision of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control ~ Board, 
the Supreme Court has agreed 
to pass judgment next term on 
the constitutionality of the Mc- 
Carran Internal Security Act of 
1950. The country needs just 
such an authoritative - judgment. 
For the act, adopted by Con- 
gress over a_ presidential veto 
and despite grave questions as 
to its constitutional validity, 
represents a radical change - in 


the pattern of American. life. - 


For the first time in American 
history it subjects voluntary as- 
sociations to a system of licens- 


ing by the Federal government. | 


The SACB, established by a 
provision of the McCarran Act, 
determined after appropriate 
hearings that the Communist 
Party is a “Communist-action 
organization” as the act defines 
that term. There can hardly be 
any question as to the accuracy 
of this finding since the act's 
definition was a precise descrip- 
tiokmof the Communist’ Party. 


There is a real constitutional 
question, however, as to whether 
Congress may thus proscribe a 
voluntary association, even one 
for purposes that most Ameri- 
cans find abhorrent. The ,effect. 
of the SACB’s ruling on the 
Communist Party and on other 
groups which it is empowered 
to designate “Communist fronts” 
is to put them out of existence 
or at least to drivé them under- 
ground. Can such organizations 
be in effect banned without en- 
dangering voluntary associations 
which are in no way nefarious? 

The validity of the McCarran 
Act has already been upheld by 
a Federal District Court and by 


the Court of Appeals for the 
District Circuit—with a_ strong 
dissenting opinion. by Judge 
Bazelon who felt that registra- 
tion requirements of the act 
violated the Fifth Amendment. 
Thus there will be unusual in- 


jalone, chief industrial city of In-| 
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By RALPH PARKER 


Tibetan horse-traders » bring the 
emblem wrought in soft gold to 
sell in the bazaar at Kalimpong,' 
and even the wood-carvers of the’ 
island of Bali offer it to the 
tourists. | 

“Signing against the bomb” was. 
going on in most places I visited 
on Southeast Asia. In Surabaya 


donesia, 150,000 people responded | 


ee 


‘rally for peace. : 
* 


‘ito a call from the trade unions to. 


THE INDONESIAN delegation | 
‘has taken with it to the World) 
‘Assembly for Peace in Helsinki a| 
‘sheaf of thumb-marked. forms’ ] : 2 

she told ma in the kampong. “I 


“I was a bad girl but he saved 


‘me. Now I am a proud mother,” | 
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[The Peace Dove Flies in Bali 


HELSINKI 


THE PEACE DOVE has flown into some remote parts of the world since it sprang 
from the heart of people longing for peace and determined to stop the drift to war. Today 
the tea-garden workers of Darjeeling in the Himalayas wear it pinned to their homespun, 


cutta with Kumar Roy whose fotal 
of signatures was then 22,000. 
(Now it has exceeded 41,000). 

| _We went together to a gather- 
|ing of tailors who had come from 
the outskirts of Calcutta. Most otf 
them agreed to sign the Appeal 
but some hesitated... 

| “They feel ashamed,” Kumar 
Roy whispered. “You see, they 
‘cannot write.” ° 

| When, eventually, the men put 
their thumbs to the appeal form 
one of them said: | 


“We know what war means and 
But we are 


Wwe meant to sign. 


“signed” by scavengers, rickshaw- , ' le » ite i ane 

| a | y sc a es V-tam learning to read. It is not easy. S°try about our illiteracy, we are 
ge ven an As = me \ oats “Y@:| There are 300 of us in the circle. $0IY that we are so helpless. When 
mon OS umpb-m ¢ S a! : . aw a0k . ale 1 

g e arks 1S 4°Often there is no light and we | We go back home we shall make it 


gery sudan sien pm have to come home again. But 
have seven children, all under ten. look she added | ia udly, “I have 
| Martajah was married as a mere | signed my uame. 

‘child. Her husband eked out a| * 

living on a coffee plantation. He} WE DROVE into the moun- 
deserted her and she found her/tains of East Java to visit des- 
way to Surabaya. It was not long perately. poor villages where the 


before she was in the enormous peasants are stubbornly resisting 


ithe Big Four will be able to set- 
‘tle the German question only. if 


terest in how broadly the Su- 
preme Court defines the right of 
association under the Constitu- | 
tion. 


prostitute camp on the outskirts 
of this town. } 


attempts by local rich people to 
take their land from them. Here 


One day a young man she met | too signatures to the Vienna Ap-' 
|there asked her to marry him. She ;Pedl have. been collected. 
|got a job in the brick-fields. | 


—_— 


negotiations on reunification must, 


PRECEDE rearmament. Obviously By WILLIAM ALLAN 


there are mutually 
guarantees that Germany 
never again threaten either side or 
any country in the world. 6 local demands; 
Therefore, the proposed all-Eu-| FOUR LOCALS in Flint have | 
ropean collective security agree-| ratified the contract by about av 
ment, which Adenauer says he fa-/tW9 to one vote. In the Chevrolet 
re he . tlocal which announced that the’ 

vors, and which was ‘stressed in) | 
acceptance vote had carried, a sec-' 


the recent Soviet-Yugoslav Joint} tion of the membership claims that 
Declaration, will loom more and | 


president Everett Sides railroaded 
more as a central issue in the big| the vote and that the majority did: 
power negotiations. Meanwhile,"°t approve the vote to accept. : 
public pressure which had already) The international UAW officers’ 
achieved such startling gains can 


‘called together the striking GM 

_ {transmission workers at the giant 

now become the means for ending) Willow Run plant at Ypsilanti, ran 
the whole cold <n the meeting and told the local of- 


satis'actory ‘to fight the giant company by 


in Flint. Ternstedt walked out on 


| 
i 


=~ 


counting on each week. 


The major drag is in New York, which came up with less 
thin 20 Worker subs for the week. 

With only 30 subs in for the Daily Worker, it looks like the 
push for 1,200 Daily Worker subs for the summer has not yet 
taken held. Worker representatives in various states have reported 
they think they can reach the targets suggested. It means 120 a 


week from here on in. 


The Minnesota Freedom of the Press Committee tells us theyre 
pressing for completion of their year’s target of 300 Worker subs 
by their annual Worker picnic on July 24. They've got Jess than 50 
to go. Looks like they'll be. the first state group to hit that annual 


target this year. 


Standings in circulatien and fund drive, as of Wednesday: 


1955 
D.W. 
Goal 


1855 
Wkr. 

Goal 
Alabama 25 
Calif., Ariz., Nev. 
Cennecticut ' 


To 
Date 


State 
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NATIONAL 


SOME PICK-UP in circulation activity in New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota and Illinois resulted in almost 100 Worker 
subscriptions last week. This is better than the showing of the past 
several weeks, but is still just about half of what weve been” 
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ficers they would bring ‘their own 
‘sergeants of arms.” While this; 
was going on, foremen were call- 
ing ‘hundreds of the workers ask- 
|ing them if they were coming back 
‘to work. They struck Thursday, 
June 23. 


The afternoon shift at Chevrolet 
Spring and Bumper plant, Detroit,| 
voted 55 to 40 to accept the con- 
‘tract after international organizers. 
told them a “ne” vote would mean 
voting down their local demands 
and that these demands were not 
strikeable. This is what is being 
told in all meetings and it’s like a 
club over the rank and file who 
_|figure it’s no use voting “no.” 


GENERAL MOTORS moved 
in also by getting an injunction 
'|against picketing at Willow Run. 


Unofficial reports on the rati- 
fication vote on the Ford contract 
are 70 to 30 for acceptance, but 
no announcement has made. 
Meanwhile, throughout GM _ locals 
in Michigan the debate rages for 
hours at ratification meetings as 
@ ithe workers charge too little was 
‘39 | gotten especially on working con- 
‘\ditions and curbing speedup, solv- 
ing grievances, eliminating hun- 
dreds of wage inequities. 

Meanwhile GM’s half yearly re- 
{port on income which was due 
;'|several days ago is obviously being 
.<field up until the corporation’ and 


STANDING 


Wkr. Fund Drive 
To Bdle. Last 
Date Goal Week Goal 
7 $75 
27 
96 
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s@ jcontract ratified, For them to 
come out now with half yearly 
, |profits of 400 to 500 million in 
;|profits would really arouse the 
. | workers. . 


‘:1GM workers has been that 
nites feet five years tuidat ider’ the’ 


THE BIG NEWS in auto this week is th 
struggling to win more from General Motors ‘on local demands, the workers have been keft 
The big Fisher 1 plant in-Flint voted against 


+ .{the UAW international get the| 


#2 «9 | One of the sorest spots with the}: 


PEACE $$(ggeuay 
const oe GM Workers Ke ep 


themselves. 


acceptance as did Ternstedt plant] - 
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workers $3% billion after taxes, 
while the workers got 44 cents 
from wages tied .to cost of living 
and from increased production. 
* 

YET, When GM_ transmission 
wotkers at Willow Run ask for 
travel pay, because they have to 


A tew weeks later I was in Cal- 


a point to learn, if only to sign 
‘our names.” 

We met peasants coming. off the 
Jocal trains to sell vegetables in 
the Calcutta market. No reluctance 
to sign among. them. Many asked 
questions about what happened in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki when. the. 
A-bombs were dropped. 

In informal meetings like these, 
in discussions, which involve mat- 
ters of deep principle, the peoplcs 
of Southeast Asia elected their del- 
egates to Helsinki. 


Se — 


up Fight 


DETROIT. 


at the rank and file in the shops are still 


epeeld $2 a day traveling to the 
iplant which is 40 miles outside 
Detroit, GM declares they will not 
i negotiate on any issues until that 
‘demand is dropped. And when tlie 
workers strike on local demands, 
40 of them are fired arid injunc- 
tions are issued against them. 

| UAW top officials made it easy 
for GM to fire ‘the 40 workers by 
extending the old contract to 
‘June 29th which gave GM_ the 


_|chance to use the disciplinary aud 


firing clause against the workers. 
It is in this tense, struggle at- 
| mosphere that 150,000 Chrysler 
‘workers began negotiations this 
iweek, with Emil Mazey, UAW 
| secretary-treasurer heading nego- 
tiators and telling newsmen that 
| we want more from Chrysler than 
we got from GM and Ford.” 
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tract, GM sweated out of 
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The Aneestor... 


(Continued from Page 9) — 
driven by what some would call 
perverseness and others a fanatical 
inability to compromise with the 
iinehates he had come to live 
with. The Lord God had put 


weapons in his hands, with which 
to defy authority, level aristocracy 


and drive out whatever devils 
Rome might send, That his whole 
world was changing, that a new 
era of commerce and industry was 
being born, and that the forces 
within this new way were power- 
ful beyond resistance the ancestor 
did not know. He was a vessel in 
which the wrath of God dwelled, 


and he was not minded to inquire 


as to how he had become that) 


vessel. What he was, he was; what 
would come would come. 


His wife might have suffered, 
his children too; be that as it may 
be. We don’t know what his wife, 
Edith, suffered or if she did; but 
only that she was the daughter of 
another farmer, dead by this time, 
whose name was. Squire, and that 
he had given her away without 
the maritagium. That was 
marriage fee that was already 
archaic, a purchase price to the 
liege instead of the right of the 
first night, which had been fought 
down long past. But when the ruler 
of St. David heard that meetings 
were being held by those whose 
' close-cropped hair was already 
giving them the name of Round- 
heads, he called before him once 
again the stiff-necked farmer Henry 
Adams. By now, it was a vendetta 
which he was compelled to 


yur- | 
sue, and by now, in the ates of thing except the clothes off the| now, with only my two hands, yet 


| 


al 


the ancestor, who read one book 
‘over and over until he knew almost 
‘every word of it by heart, this 
Lord of the Manor was indeed and 
‘literally Pharaoh. As Moses had 
‘come before Pharaoh, so did he 
‘come before the Lord’s court. 

| * 


“PAY me the maritagium, which 
‘is long overdue,” the Lord said. 

| “It is not mine to pay or any 
'man’s to pay. What manner of free 
-man are we to pay a fée to take a 
lass to wife. She has born me nine 
children and now you come to me 
for the fee.” 

“I am not disposed to argue that 
point. Is your back healed?” 
| “It will never heal,” Henry 
Adams answered. 

“All flesh heals,” the Lord 
smiled. . 

“It was not the flesh that was 
seared but my immortal soul.” 

“And how would your immortal 
soul feel about distraint?” 

The farmer said nothing but his 
black eyes never wavered from 
their keen, unblinking scrutiny of 
this man who was persecuting him. 
To repeated demands that he pay 
'a fee long outlawed, he kept si- 
lence, and then he went home. But 
that same evening, the Lord’s men 
came, and they picked the farm 
‘clean. This was distraint. They took 
his stock and his feed and his crop 
and his tools and even his dogs. 
They took the furniture from his 
home. and-the clothes from ‘his 
small wardrobe. They took the 
| pewter dishes and the copper pots. 
‘In other words, they took every- 


' 


[ 


backs of the man, the woman and| 

the nine children, and they left be- 

hind them varying degrees of grief 

except in the man Henry Adams. 
ok 


SO DOES Pharaoh serve those 
who are stiff-necked, but God has 
his own way of serving Pharaoh. 
Adams called his family around 
him and said to them: 

“We will go away out of this 
place, but first there is something 
I must do. Now all of you set out 
now for Squire Aldrich’s place, and 
he will shelter you until I join you, | 
and that will be before morning.” 
It was ten miles across the moors 
to the farm of this squire, who was 
a leader of the Puritan people 
|thereabouts; but the family knew 
‘better than to argue with the'| 
| father when he spoke like that, and | 
they did as he told them to do. 
| They went in tears and sorrow, 
weeping as the children of Israel) 
|had once wept when they left be- 
hind them the fair and goodly land 
of Goshen and fared forth into the 
wilderness to face they knew not; 
what; but the man who was left 
behind moved through his empty, 
house with dry eyes. What the’ 
Lord of the Manor had taken away | 
in distraint were but things, and 
what were things for a man to weep 
‘over? Aloud he said, as he stalked 
through the empty house and the 
lifeless barnyard: : 
| “The Lord God is my rock and_ 
my salvation, and I shall not be 
afraid. I shall not fear. Naked and 
with only my two hands I came 
‘into this world, and naked I am 


by HOWARD FAST 


they serve the Lord God of hosts, 
in his righteous anger.” 

And indeed he felt such cold and 
righteous anger as would not be 
unbecoming the fierce and just 
God he served. He looked at a pig- 
pen from which the pigs were 
gone, at a chicken coop from which 
the chickens were taken, Contem- 
platively. he examined @ shee 
old that was bare of sheep, a stall 
bare of horse. All was gone; all 
was bare by distraint. Well, he had 
his own manner of distraint, and 
he thought of it aloud, since at this 
moment he felt compelled to share 
his bitter reflections with the only 
being he acknowledged as his su- 
perior. ; 

“I will wipe this land like dirt 
from my feet,” he said, “for it is a 


cursed and lousy land. I will go) 


away to the wilderness where 
others went before. Better in the 
wilderness with the savages than 
in this cursed land.” 

*« 


BUT first there was that which 
the distraint had failed to unearth, 
and from the corner:of the barn- 
yard, Henry Adams dug up a clay 
pot which ‘contained forty golden 
crowns. Protest and prudence went 
hand in hand; lightning will strike 
from the heavens, but only a fool 
expects gold from the same source. 


Then, with the money tucked se- 
curely away under his belt, Henry 
Adams set about to do that which 
had to be done, and by the time 
he was high on the moor, cutting 
over to Squire Aldrich’s place, all 


of the sky behind him in the direc- 
tion of the great manor house was. 


lit with a ruddy glow. Thus, his 
heart eased by justice, his soul 
lightened by a fair vengeance, he 
trudged along to reclaim his flesh 
and blood. 

Even from the Aldrich place, 
the great fire at St. David’s was vis- 
ible. Not the manor house, but all 
of the barns, cote’, bins, silos, pens 
and stacks wéré 4 burnt offering; 
and the Squire said, with a. grave 
face: 

“I know not what devil you have 
raised, Henry, but you go away 
and I am left here to put it down.” 

“I do not go from feat but from 
hatred of this place and this land.” 

“Then go tonight,” the Squire 
said, “before the chase starts. I 
hate this Lord of St. David as much 
as you do, but I have no stomach 
for burning and destroying.” 

“Was I to bear what he did in 
silence?” 

“There are other 
Squire muttered. 

“I know of no other ways,” said 
the ancestor, “but if you want me 
to go, I will go.” 

“I will give you a wagon and a 
driver to bear you and your family 
to the sea, and I will lend you 
money. 

“I want no money,” Henry 
Adams said _ stiffly, with little 
enough grace. -“I thank you for 
your hospitality and for the 
—— I will pay. I will take me 
and mine and go to a seacoast town 
—and then to a place where things 
are different from here.” 

And that night the ancestor 
went, with his wife and his nine 
children—on the long, long journey 
to the place called America. 


» 
, 


ways, the 


Excerpts from Hastie Decision | @put2 


(Continued from Page 7) 
nist teaching, actual or projected, 
since 1945 has been calculated to 


incite people to violent aggression number of Communists, among| 
‘them schemers for our undoing) 


against our government as soon as 
~ feasible, or within any period ot 
time, however defined. This time 
element, so important in our First 


the record.. This court, like the 
- government during the trial, has 


concentrated attention upon Marx-| worse) may escape.” But that is| would reverse these convictions. | 
ist literature -and pronouncements | not too great a price to pay for | 


course the accused was convicted 


‘and executed. 
| It may well be today that a 


‘and destruction, will go unpunish- 
‘ed if in their cases we insist upon 


alleged crime. There is no gain- 
saying that “horse-stealers (and 


' 
| 


| 
' Amendment context, is not men-!clear and convincing proof in| mizes for everyone the risk of 
tioned in the court’s analysis of! open court of every element of the) undeserved conviction of crime. 


In that spirit, and for the rea-| 


‘sons stated in this opinion, I 


I am authorized to state that 


e% > . e e | e e ° he ' 
-used in Comraunist teaching and! assurance that our way of admin- Judge Maris concurs in this dis-| 


propaganda activities during the 
1920's and 1930's. ‘But the whole 


istering the criminal law mini-| senting Opinion. © 


ee 


- _ —a 


thrust of this showing is directed, 


at establishing, with the aid of the 


connecting link supplied -by Laut-| 
ner, that approval and advocacy of 


proletarian revolution are present: 


in current Communist 


der the 1945 program people were 


urged or to be urged. to accelerate | 


the revolution by seizing the first 
“opportunity. for violence 
the government. 

The Jury was properly charged 


doctrine. 
There is nothing to show that un-, 


against’ 


f 


' 
| 
; 
' 


| 
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True Patriot Was Dissenter 


(Continued from Page 8) 
and most noble names in the 


history of humanity are the 


names of political refugees. The 
roll-call in the working - class 
and socialist movements is, of 
course, especially long, from 
Marx to Stalin, from Prestes to 
Neruda to Hikmet. 

But it is worth noting, too, 
that such leaders of the struggle 
against religious bigotry as Wil- 
liam Tyndale and Michael Ser- 
vetus were political refugees, 
who, being caught, were burnt 
at the stake. Such intelectual 
fathers of our Declaration ot In- 
dependence as Locke, Voltaire 
and Rousseau were all political 
refugees, Locke living for years 
in Holland under an -assumed 
name, Voltaire avoiding a war- 
rant for his arrest, and Rousseau 
twice fleeing arrest, once from 
France and once from Switzer- 
land. 

* 

IT IS WORTH recalling that 
Rhode Island itself was founded 
by a refugee, Roger Williams, 
expelled for political reasons 


The most distinguished polit- 
ical refugee in American history 
was Frederick Douglass. After 
the hercic effort of John Brown, 
the President of the U. S. sent 
marshals to Douglass’ Rochester 
home with a warrant for his ar- 
rest—a Senate “investigating” 
committee wanted to question 
him. Douglass was not “at 
home —indeed, he could not be 
found, And then, from Canada, 
this political refugee sent a let- 
ter to the press of America, de- 
claring: “I have no apology for 
keeping out of the way of those 
gentlemanly U. S$. Marshals. ... 
I have quite insuperable objec- 
tions. to being caught by the - 
hands of Mr. Buchanan.” He 
added that he would never, un- 
der. any circumstances, “assume 


ethe base and detestable charac- 


ter of an informer~and so pre- » 
ferred to avoid the Senatorial 
“investigating”. committee. 

Those are the facts of history. 
Who here was the greatest pa- 
triot—the politcial refugee, or 
the President of the U.S.? 

« 


that it could convict only if the 
conspiratorial scheme was “to. ac-, 
complish the overthrow of the, 
government of the U. S. by force 


from Massachusetts — an expul- 
sion, by the way, wiped from 
the records of Massachusetts, in 


THE SMITH ACT is a pro- 
fascist law. It is a stench to our 
land. Opposition to it is pa- 


and violence as speedily as cir-| 


cumstances. would permit.” I think 
it could have reached that con- 


1935, 300 years. after the deed. 
Heinrich Heine was persecut- 
ed in his own land and fled to 


triotic, and those persecuted un- 
der its provisions, whether in jail 
or as refugees (and their har- 


assed families) are splendid pa- 
triots, battling in the front lines 
for their—and our —countrys 
freedom, honor and peace. 
We can best honor them by 
fighting ever harder for the re- 
peal of the Smith Act and for 
their speedy return to their fam- 
ilies and to their noble labors. 


France where he lived on the 
basis of an annual pension 
granted him from a fund for po- 
‘litical refugees that revolution- 
ists had established. Napoleon 
thé Litthe made a’ political ref- 
ugee of the great Victor Hugo, 
and for twenty years that titan 
lived in exile. 


clusion only by speculation or by 
assumption de hors (outside) the. 
record, 

The jury may not be left to 
speculate in the absence of proof, 
whether. an act, innocent on its) 
face is in furtherance of a con- 
Spiracy. There must be’ evidence 
which, if credited, shows that de-) > 
sign. | a 

* 

THE DISPOSITION to relax: 
requirements of strict proof in 
trials of suspected subversives ap-| 
pears whenever the existing order, 
is subjected to stress and strain. It 
is reported that in 1603, when Sir: 
Walter Raleigh was tried by the. 
‘king’s judges for treason, his de- 
mand for stricter proof was silenc- 
ed by the court with the withering 
rejoinder: ioe 

“I marvel, Sir Walter, that you 
being of such experience and wit,' 
should stand on this point; for so’ | a, 
many horse-stealers may escape if CiTé ¢ mith Act 
they may not be condemned with- o 
out witnesses.” Rex vy. Raleigh, 2 


+) State Trials (Howell ed!) 1. In due! oa. > Aaa 2 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


U. of Pa. Gazette Commends 
Inviting Communists to Class 


PHILADEPHIA. — Approval,country. The Daily Pennsylvanian 
for Dr. Lincoln Harter’s invitation|and Pennsylvania News, student 
of two Philadelphia Communist/newspapers, had_ previously _re- 
Party spokesmen to his political|sponded favorably to Harters 
science class on May 2 appeared iti| move. 
the June, 1955, issue of the Penn-| Just one week before the appear- 
sylvania Gazette, alumni magazine) 1,46 of the Communist in Dr. 


. University of Pennsylvania. 
. Hany ‘Williee liuabier of the| Harter’s class, Penn students were 
4 ) | in the nation-wide 


Communist Party's oe rs eine ol Academic Freedom 
nittee. : | lonsky, Phila-'|** a 
mittee, and Robert , Week. Thousands -of students all 


delphia Smith Act defendant, had) eS ‘ 
heen invited to present the posi- | OVE the country participated. 


tion of the Communist Party to the; During observance of Academic 
class. Freedom Week the right of Com- 


Thomas G. Harris, Jr. editor of ;munists to teach and to be heard 
the magazine, stated in his column: | was repeatedly affirmed. An in- 

“Dr. Harter has been both se-|stance of this occurred at ‘Temple 
verely criticized and vigorously ap-| University .on April 28 where; 
plauded for bringing the Commu-| Richardson Dilworth, Democratic: 
nists to campus and giving them a candidate for Mayor, stated that 
forum for, the expression of their; Communists shou'd have the right 
views. We place ourselves firmly|to teach and that Marxism should 
in the camp of the vigorous ap-| be taught by those who believe in 
plauders. And we would be there it. He said that only Communists 
even if the Communists’ remarks! who are willing to admit their af- 
had been greeted, unaccountably, | filiation should be allowed to teach. | ' 
with cheers from the students. . ..”| - Elsewhere in the country such; with this opportunity to hear opin- 

| * ‘leading Marxists as Simon Gérson,! ions so seldom voiced .. .° was 

THE Pennsylvania Gazette,:Doxey Wilkinson, Herbert Apthe-| an indication of the widespread and 
which carried the articles, is sent; ker, Abner Berry: Joseph Starobin| growing interest among students to 
to Penn graduates all over the'spoke in various campuses. hear Marxism from Marxists. 


Philadelphia NAACP Asks School 
Board for Integration Policy 


ROBERT KLONSKY 


Earlier in the vear, Herbert 
Aptheker and a spokesman for the 
Labor Youth League, a Marxist 
youth organization, spoke _ at 
Swarthmore College. 

Martin Griffin’s.statement in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette that “The 


students were extremely pleased 


PHILADELPHIA — In a letter to the Philadelphia Board of Education, the local Beste bnn satan 


Mother Leads Delegation to 
Ingrams 


Branch of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People called upon 
that body for a “clear cut” interpretation of its policy regarding integration. Jimcrow is 
rife in the Philadelphia noo: PE a ee ee ee eee ee ! gaa eens ne ge 
system. A fact sheet distributed “The decision of the U.S. Supreme We would appreciate,” Mr. 
some time back listed 186 elem- Court does not affect the situation|Thomas concluded, “a copy of the 
entary schools in Philadelphia as in our schools.” School Board's accepted statement 
“predominantly” colored — more! The NAACP letter addressed to /0f policy, in order that the NAACP 
than 75 percent colored enroll-| agg B Anderson. the heord sec- might be in a position to intelli- 
ment — but have predominantly | retary was signed by Mrs. Gladys ‘gently advise its membership as 
white faculties. And the fact sheet:y, Thcciis, chddenie of the local the inevitable questions arise. 

also noted that there were 140 pranch’s Education Committee, | 


‘ee -] ° ° . 
elementary schools without * it pointed out that either the’ | 
single Negro teacher . . . six pre-| Board’s Policies Committee or its . | 


dominently colored junior | | | 
(Continued from Page 16) 


high | Schools Committee recently con-| 
schools and two senior high schools ‘sidered “tolerance” survey ‘among | 
-* Sy 87 er cond = than ithe citys 241 public instittuions./the fight for peace. When the ar-' 
oA i ae = Negro pupils. |, She stated that as a result of rests were made we: oe ee 

The Pittsburgh Courier. on F eb, |that survey the Board is repo og ere gp meee ag! pe 
Oy 4056 eastill on artitle on|™ have written an interim state-| Suc re a ra gre we 
bias in the Philade!phia schools. ;ment of policy affecting integra- | Pre ae f ca = en ee 
The article noted: “There are also|tion. She requested a report on “ > ne tg wager truggle f 
ten graded schools in Philadelphia this statement. | apn a a Se 
that are all colored. Supt. Louis P.| | Mrs. Thomas pointed out that | eion has made big advances. In this 
Hoyer says of these ten schools |the NAACP has: heard much Pe ten roved atmosphere larger seg- 
that they are all colored because the underlying philosophy of the MPIOvN. | ier ulation. ranvin 
of location, but not because of any local public schools—with which Fits gale! guar liberal, ee 
policy’ of the school board.” there is disagreement. | spoken out against fascist-like re- 

Statements by Philadelphia} -“We would assume such com- pression of free speech and, in- 
school heads on the recent Su- mon agreement to come as a re- deed against the Smith Act trial 
preme court decision calling for'sult of widespread distribution of|;9, and mav be expected to i 
“full racial integration” sounded a statement of philosophy in writ-\};,.6 t do so. ) 


: 


like statements of their colleagues ten brochures, courses of study, | © In the past only left-wing or- 
in Georgia, South Carolina, etc: news items and the tiker ganizations like the Civil Rights 
) e Congress dared to speak up in de- 
) lfense of the constitutional rights 
| ss urn CWS ati er lof Communists. Other civil liber- 
| ‘tarians have been either silent or 
| passive about such unconstitution- 
7 lal Jaws as fhe Smith Act that have 
r oper y, 1 | ys O @/} been directed mainly against Com- 
=A munists. 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—One of Al-this :clients. Of late, however, more people 
legheny County's most notorious) Ellenbogen also exerted “irre-|are coming to the position that if 
redbaiting judges was called to sistible pressure” to force the pres-|McCarthyites are permitted to de- 
time in unparallelc 1 fashion byjident of the organization to sur- prive anyone of his civil rights, 
State Attorney General Herbert | render its charter and arbitrarily.then: the civil rights of all are in 
B. Cohen in a brief submitted by rejected a settlement agreed on by |danger. There is therefore a prom- 
him to the State Supreme Court the state authorities and the group, |ise of a more vigotous flight to de- 
wherein the Court is asked to the brief points out. fend the constitutionaLrights of all, 
reverse the decision in the Jewish} The Pittsburgh court “unlaw-|including the- Communists. | 
Culture Assn. case. ‘fully threw the association into a} @ The dissenting: opinion of 
: Judge Henry « Ellenbogen—the receivership”. and -then appointed. Judges Hastie and Maris in the case 
judge involved—had ordered a re-}as attorney for the trustee the'of Steve Nelson and his colleagues 

' ceivership of that organization on|same Jawyer who had_acted for exposes the fraud of-the “clear and 
charges that it was Communist-|the state as a special deputy but ;present. danger” - theory that - has 
controlled. Cohen declares the .ac-jhad violated -alk, his instructions, been serving the Smith Act prose- 

- tion was illegal and that the-club-{Cohen said. | lcutors as an excuse for disregard- 
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North Star 
On South Street 


By R. H. B. 


Negro Heads UAW Local 


First in Region No. 9—Pa., N.Y. and N.J. 

: A Negro vice-president ‘of Local 585, United Auto Workers 
Amalgamated became the first of his race to be elected head of a 
UAW local in Region No. 9, which inncludes Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York. | 

Mathew Adams an employee of the Strick Trailer Mrf. Co. 
of Philadelphia was elected at the last election nosing Frank 
Schwerzert. 

Adams is also chairman of the organizing committee in the 
local and has served on the negotiating committee. 

* 


Pittsburgh FEPC | 

The Pittsburgh City Council has established a Commission on 
Human Relations by merging the present municipal FEPC estab- 
lished in 1952 with the Civic Unity Council fermed in 1946. 

The Commission will direct the administration and enforce- 
ment of all anti-discriminations based on race, coler, religion, an- 
cestry, national origin or place of birth and will conduct educational 
programs to promote equal rights and opportunities and a better 
understanding between all groups. ! 

The 15 members constituting the Commission are to be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Their terms of service will expire at dif- 
ferent dates. They will get their expenses but no salaries. | 

The Mayer will also appoint a paid executive director. The 
staffs and facilities of the merged bodies will be taken over by the 
Commission. | | 

The punitive ‘provisions of the present FEPC ordinance, pro- 
viding a $100 fme or 30-day jail sentence, was incorporated into 
the new ordinance, which went into effect July 1. 


* 

Negro Principal - 

The Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. has appointed John 
M. Brewer as the first Negro :principal of: an elementary school. 
Brewer is a physical education teacher at the Robert L. Vann school. 

Next fall he will switch over to take charge of the Miller 
School. Both schools are in the Hill district, the area of densest 
Negro population. 


aT 


Washington to Save 


PHILADELPHIA. — A delega- 
tion of thirty persons—three. of 
whom were from this city—journey- 
ed to the nation’s capital last Sat- 
urday in behalf of Mrs. Rosa Le 
Ingram and her two sons, Sammie 
Lee and Wallace, who have been 
in prison for the past eight vears | 
at Reidsville, Ga. . 

After visiting the White House, 
the Civil Liberties Division of the 
Department of Justice, and the of- 
fice of Senator Walter George of 
Georgia, the delegation met at the 
Phyllis Wheatlhy YWCA and sent 
an appeal to the United - Nations 
meeting lOth Anniversary in San 
Francisco. 

The appeal extended greetings - 
to the UN and the “urge that it 
work increasingly for the protec- 
tion of human rights and the pre-. 
vention of such injustices as in the | 
Ingram Case.” t 
Among ‘those who signed the! 


ROSA LEE INGRAM 


ittacks of a white snarecropper 
The group that visited Wash- 


telegram to the UN are the mother) ington, D. C., went to the white 
lof Mrs. Ingram—Mrs. Amy Hunt—jhouse but were unable to see any- 


Rev. J. E. Philpott, pastor of the| one but a “secretary” and with — 


Jehovah Jireh Baptist Church of | him they left a statement urging 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Estelle Logan, | the White House to intercede for 
also of this city; Miss Karen Mor-|a parole for the Ingrams. 

ley, actress of New York; Mrs.! At the Justice Department the 
Octavine Reid of Atlanta, Ga., who delegates talked with Arthur B. 
is the head of the local Rosa Lee Caldwell, head of the Civil Lib- 


of the Provisional Committee to} They described the interview with 

Free the. Ingrams — Mrs. Maude}Calwell as being “cool.” 

Katz and Miss Pat Grant of Con-| The Revs J. E. Philpott was sent 

nechcut. | a d fro; he Baptist 
MRS. INGRAM and her two\* “ delegate trom wet 

sons were sentenced for having! Ministers Conference of Philadel- 

defended themselves against the! phia. 


KEYSTONE LABOR 


(Continued from Page 16) 'who repeated his previous warn- 
paint shops at. Springdale. The} ings that the strike was “illegal 
pickets also “visited” the company’s and that the International. would 
‘plant at. Ford City where theyiextend no support to the -strikers. 
distributed leaflets on their walk-|He declared the company officials 
would not agree not to fire those 


ee 


Ingram Club; and the chairman erties division of that department. — 


house and other property seized | 


“must be returned to its. legal 
owners—the oe Fs Assn 
ELLENBOGEN | acted _ illegally 
and in “flagrant. violation” of the 
constitutional rights of the. de- 
fendanis, .the Attorney General 
declares. Specifically, the judge is 
‘accused of having discharged the 
attorney. for the defense—Hymen 
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tivities of attorney Harry Alan 
Sherman even more harshly. Sher- 
man is a top leader in the fascist 
Pittsburgh. group called “Ameri- 
cans Battling Communism” and 
has. been implicated in most of 
the. worst repression in that city, 
Sherman is accused of “etn 

an 


“openly defied; ‘disobeyed 


| 


‘challenged the specific directives} 


3 i} 
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COHEN characterized the ac-\ing the Bill of Rights. There is 


hope that the authority of this de- 
cision will make it more difficult 
for those who seek to destroy the 
Constitution. 

It was announced at the CRC 
meeting that the statements made 
in court before their senténcing by 
Tom Nabried, Walter Lowenfels 
and Dave Davis will be published 
in pamphlet form. Those present 


out to» the 3,000 workers. | 
The ending of the walkout came, 
at an open-air mass meeting of the 
lunion members on Deerfield Ath- 
letic Field, June 19. Of the more 


than half attended. The press re- 
ported that of the 1,500 to 2,000 
estimated present, some 95 percent 
voted to end the strike. | 


; 4 “a 
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than 4,000 union members less! 


whom it considered “ringleaders” 
in the walkout and said the union 
was in no pésition to prevent such 
action. “So,” he concluded, “the 
longer you stay out, the more re- 
prisals there will be!” 

The May 15 agreement, con- 
taining the “no-strike, no-walkout 


| provision, granted a 14-cent hourly 
| “package,” 


of ‘which eight cents 
wWasan .“across-the-board” wage 
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Steel City 


Director J. Edgar Hoover in the} 
hope that the status of so-called 
‘FBI agents’ can. be clarified. 

His request, accordjng to the 
Post-Gazette, “stems from the fact 


that a fellow by name of (Joseph) 
Mazzei, in sworn testimony before 


a committee of the U.S. Senate, 
called John Mullen, a CIO official, 


a Communist.” 


The CIO leadership, Federoft | 


_ declares. is not so much concern- 


ed about Mullen in the matter-as_ 


over the effect such “reckless” tes- 
timony by these “so-called ‘under- 
cover agents’” may have in “con- 
. verting our investigative system 
into a farce.” 

“It’s <tting so you don’t know 
whom to believe: any more,” he 
complained. “Some of _ these 
agents have even sworn to the 
fact that they previously swore to 
falsehoods.” | 

“If the confidence of the public 
in our agencies is undermined, 
_ he continued, “nothing will be ac- 
complished. | 

“There is also the case of Matt 
- Cvetic. |_Cvetic some. time back 


IUC Wants Status 
Of FBI Agents Defined 


- PITTSBURGH.—‘It’s getting so you don’t know whom to believe any more,” 
declared President Anthony J. Federoff, of the CIO Steel City Industrial Union Council, 
in explaining why he will ask the next meeting of that body for authority to “approach” 


him.” 


According to Federoff, “the 
CIO group feels that the FBI 
should either publicly affirm or 
repudiate the so-called ‘agents’ 
who are- billing themselves as 
working, or having worked for the 
FBI.” The Steel City IUC will be 
asked, he declared, “to demand 
a trial for perjury in the case of 
the anti-Mullen testimony.” 

* 

THIS DEMAND is supported 
by an editorial in the Post-Gazet- 
te of June 22 entitled “Perjury on 
Parade.” Its conclusion was as fol- 
lows: | 

“What touched off the Senate 
inquiry . . was a charge by Mr. 
Mazzei that the whole bribery ac- 
cusation was part of a Communist 
conspiracy to discredit Justice 
Musmanno. It was to support this 
theory that Mr. Mazzei attacked 
the loyalty and Justice Musmanno, 
the veracity of Mr. Mullen. But 
Mr.*Mullen, now a respected off- 


tial of the CIO, figures that he is| 


the ‘goat’ in an effort to ‘rehabili- 


said that Barney Schmidt, a city 
employe, was-a Communist. Now 
the City,eafter having conducted 


tate the good name of Justice 
Musmanno. : 

“So there’s raore at stake in the 
perjury action that should result 


a complete investigation, finds no 
supporting evidence and_ clears 


from the Senate inquiry than the 


‘honesty of Mr. Mullen or Mr. | 


CRC Says Phila. Smith 
Act Sentences Denote 
Gvil Rights Advance 


PHILADELPHIA. — The action 
of District Court Judge J. Cullen 
Ganey in imposing sentences of 
two and three years, without fines, 
on the nine Philadelphia Smith 
Act defendants was described in a 
letter by the Pennsylvania Civil 
Rights Congress as “a marked de- 


the defendants are waiting for an 
appeal. 
Ganey had denied bail after he 


imposed sentence. The favorable 
ruling overturning his decision on 


; ° i 
ithis point was given by a panel of 


three judges composed of William 


L. Hastie, Harry E. Kalodner and} 


parture from the pattern of five-|John Biggs, chief judge. 


Mazzei. AT STAKE, TOO, IS 
THE INTEGRITY OF A MAN 
WHO SITS ON PENNSYLVA- 
NIAS HIGHEST JUDICIAL 
BODY.” (Our emphasis—Ed.) 
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FEPC Issue, ‘Irresponsible; 


(Special to Pennsylvania Worker) 
HARRISBURG, Pa.—FEPC is 
the irrepressible issue! Like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, it will not down. 
The Republican majority on 
the State Senate Education Com- 
mittee thought they had buried 
FEPC for this session of the 
Legislature by forcing a secret 
vote in the committee and then 
tearing up the ballots and spit- 
ting so much tobacco juice on 


them that they figured no one 
would touch the nasty mess. 
But murder will out!. And so 
the filthy pieces of torn paper 
were fished out of the waste- 


| 


i 


paper basket, wiped clean, put 
together carefully. They reveal- 
ed the utter contempt the Re- 
publican majority on that com- 
mittee had for the repeated 
promises of their own party to 
enact an FEPC in Pennsylvania. 
_ The filthy mess _ disclosed 
more: it exposed the contempt 
those Republican Senators have 
a morality that would rank them 
below the most depraved crim- 
inal, those nine Republican Sena- 
tors eternally dindeiced the 
for the people of the state. 


| 


' 


* 

HERE are the names of those 
who pulled the dirty job: Ed- 
ward J. Kessler, Lancaster 
County; James S. Berger, of Mc- 
Kean, Rotter and Tioga Coun- 
ties; G. Robert Watkins, of Dela- 
ware County; Robert D. Flem- 
ing, of Allegheny County; Mur- 


ray Peelor, of Indiana and Jef- 
ferson Counties; Edward B. Wat- 
son, of Bucks County; William 
Z. Scott, of Carbon County; J. 
Irving Whalley, of Bedford, Ful- 
ton and Somerset Counties, and 
Albert Pechan, of Armstrong and 
Butler Ceunties. 


However, there are many indi- 
cations that the unbelievable in- 
sotence of these Senators and 
the degrading nature of their 
evil deed are arousing the public 
to a fierce and growing tide of 
indignation—and more important, 
to a determination that now is 
the time to call a halt to this vi- 
cious repudiation of sworn 
promises and to this arrogant 
defiance of what is of the most 
elementary decency and justice. 


It is still possible to rescue the 
FEPC bill and secure its enact- 
ment at this present session -of 
the Legislature. The top Demo- 
cratic leaders are thoroughly 
committed to its passage. 

What is immediately necessary 
is to break down the resistance 
of the old-line Republican lead- 
ership—particularly in the Sen- 
ate— in order to get at least two 
Republican Senators to join in 
the fight to get the bill out of 
the committee and on to the 
floor, where it is acknowledged | 
it would be sure of. passage. 


The job is enormously to in- 
crease the pressure on the Re- 
publican Senators, particularly 
those singled out by the Repub- 
lican Associates of Pennsylvania, 


supporters, Joseph Roberts, one of 


Te 


Like Banquos Ghost, It Rises 


the recently organized inter-ra- 
cial, “liberal” wing of the GOP 
that is headed by the Negro Re- 
publican leader W. Beverly Car- 
ter. 

Nothing must be neglected 
that will help to produce at once 
this kind-of pressure. Already, ac- 
cording to news reports, this is- 
sue has been carried to the State 
Republican Committee. 

* 
THE Rebublican candidate for 
_ Mayor of Philadelphia—R. That- 
cher Longstreth—has at last 
broken his silence on the issue. 
His demand for enactment of an 
FEPC may .be a “grandstand 
play” as charged by his Demo- 
cratic opponents. It is.a com- 
mitment, however, which the 
people must see that it becomes 
a daily issue in the Philadelphia 
campaign. Longstreth must be 
made to do a whole lot more 
—and immediately—to get those 
Republican Senators to carry out 

the party pledge. 

The people of Pennsylvania 
must make their voice heard. La- 
bor, which has’ done much, 
should do more to stir its hun- 
dreds of thousands of rank and 
file members into activity on this 
demand for passage of the FEPC 
at this session. 

Mobilize the masses of the 
people into action. 

Victory is still possible! Its 
effect would be tremendous in 
advancing the cause of civil: 
rights, democracy and peace for 

all the people of our state. 


Pe + 


year sentences, and of fines up to) 


$10,000” in previous prosecutions _ this was.a break with the pro- 
(ee FL arte med gene ae «, | cedure of increasing bail during ap- 
eo ee tr! ll peals to as much as twice the 
significant breach in the wall of 6, 4je¢ amount.” the CRC deobedl 
McCarthyite terror and repression.”; PM ere 
Prosecutor W. Wilson White, THE CRC made it clear, how- 
before the sentencing, pleaded with ever, that “the freedom of Ameri- 
Ganey to impose the maximum cans to speak, to hear, to act in 


the nine Smith Act defendants, ex- 
pressed confidence that the slogan 
“Make Philadelphia the Graveyard 
of the Smith Act Persecutions” can 
yet be realized. The slogan was 
adopted at a defense meeting two 
years ago when the Philadelphia 


Keystone Labor 


Big Mellon Plate Glass Co. Plant 


five-year prison term. 

Another encouraging factor in 
the case noted by the CRC was 
the immediate granting of bail by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, with- 
out increasing the’ amount, while 


“i " 
ACLU ESTABLISHES 


STATEWIDE BRANCH 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—The Penn- 
‘sylvania branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union,has been es- 
tablished here. 

The piesident is Alexander H. 
Frey, protessor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Vice-pres- 
idents are: Sen. Harry E. Seyler 
(D-York); Dr. Charles W. Taintor, 
dean of the. University of Pitts- 
burgh Law School, and Sol Greene, 
_ of Allentown, district director of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union.-Arthur L. Berger, 
of Harrisburg, is secretary, and 
Harry E. Sprogell, of Philadelphia, 
is treasurer. 

Members of the board of direc- 
tors include: Victor H. Blanc, Dem- 
ocratic nominee for District Attor- 
ney of Philadelphia; Sadie T. M. 
Alexander, wife of Philadelphia 
Councilman Raymond Pace Alex- 
ander; Deputy Attorney General 
Lois Forer, and Leon Shull, execu- 
tive director of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, Americans for Democratic 
Action. Executive director of the 
a is Spencer Coxe;: ;: SHRED 


: 
a 


their own interests, is hot yet safe 
from reaction’s attack,” and warn- 
ed “now is the time to plan the 
next steps to reverse these convic- 
tions.” 

At a meeting held by the CRC 
two days after the sentencing, at- 
tended by almost 100 civil rights 


‘arrests were made. 


Among the reasons Roberts cit- 
ed for his view that the civil rights 
victory can be won were the fol: 
lowing: | 

® The Smith Act prosecutions 
are designed primarily to suppress 

- (Continued on Page 15) 


PHILADELIFHIA. — The So- 
ciety of Friends (Quakers) Month- 
ly Meeting at Plymouth Meeting 
in Montgomery County has been 
awarded $5,000 by. the Fund for 
the Republic, connected with the 
Ford Foundation, for their 
“courageous and effective defense 
of democratic principles.” 

The group had rallied to the 
support of Mrs. Mary Knowles, li- 
brarian of the William Jeanes Me- 
morial Library, who in May 1953, 
had invoked the Fifth Amendment 
in refusing to tell the Senate In- 
ternal Security Committee whether 
she had ever been a member of 
the Communist Party. FBI stool- 
pigeon Herbert Philbrick had tes- 
tified to that effect. 

Later she was asked to take the 
state loyalty oath by the Plymouth 
Township school authorities but re- 
fused on the ground that the library 
was not under state jurisdiction. It 
is.at the intersection of the Butler 
and Germantown, pikes .and. on 
property owned by the Friends 


The library is' the ‘only’ ont ‘in 


Pa. Quaker Group Gets Award 
Detending ‘Democratic Principles’ 


the area and is open to the public. 
The Friends stood by her when 
that township and another, together 
with a leading community organi- 
zation, withdrew their support. 
From 1943 until 1947 Mrs. 
Knowles! .was_ secretary of the 
Samuel Adams School of Boston, 
which is on the Attorney General's 
list of “subversive” organizations. 
“I hope,” commented Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, president of the 
Fund, “that Plymouth Monthly 
Meetings example will be follow- 
ed elsewhere in America, particu- 
larly when our _ libraries—which 
seem to be a special target of self- 
appointed censors te amateur 
loyalty experts—are involved.” 
The Fund itself is, according to 
Hutchins, an independent non- 
profit organization established in 
1952 to tight restrictions on free- 
dom of thought, inquiry and ex- 
pression and to develop policies 
to protect civil liberties under the 
Bill of Ri 
board of directors is Paul G, 
‘man, the duto magnate, 


ts. The chairman. of its 
Hoff- 


Closed by 7-Day ‘Wiidcat’ Strike 


involved through their supnort of 
the 300 warehousemen who quit 
their jobs at the Creighton plant, 
near Tarentum, June 13, when the 
company imposed a new wage-in- 
centive system for which it has 
been unable to obtain union ap- 
proval in six months of negotia- 
tions. Local 12 of that union 
represents the workers, 
* 

COMPANY. OFFICIALS bra- 
zenly declared that if the workers 
didn’t like the system they. could 
invoke the arbitration clause in 
their contract under which the ar- 
bitrator’s decision is binding on 
both parties. 

The rest of the workers refused 
to cross the picket line which the 
warehousemen had _ immediately 
established. Thereupon the firm 
got an injunction from Judge Hen- 
ry O’Brien, the same judge who 
directed the frameup trials of 
James Dolsen and Andy Onda un- 
der the State Sedition law. 

O’Brien ordered the _ strikers 
back to work and forbade con- 
tinuance of mass picketing. Al- 
though picketing was stopped for a 
few hours, it was resumed _ that 
same evening. Hundreds of work- 
ers milled about in front of the 
gates, Although none wore picket 
signs and there were no placards, 


}the deputy in charge admitted that 


More than 4,000 workers were| while 


the picketing had been 
“peaceful,” it was “still ‘picketing,’ 
no matter how you looked at it!” 
od a * 


OFFICERS of the Local had 
stationed a sound truck before the 
union office. However, their broad- 
casted appeals for a return to 
work got no results ‘though they, 
along with the international officers 
of the union, had blasted the strike 
as “illegal” and warned it had no 
support from the international. 

By this time the.4,000 and more 
employes of the plant were out to 
stay. So the company saw Judge 
O’Brien again and he accommo- | 
dated them with an order telling 
the Sheriff to “use whatever force 
is necessary’ in order to break up 
the picketing and to prevent any 
“loitering” or “congregating” in the 
neighborhood of the plant. 


SHERIFF WILLIAM H. Davis 
dispatched 12—and later six more— 
deputies to maintain a 24-hour 


_{patrol of the area. According to 


the Post-Gazette. It took the 18 
deputies, armed in event of trou- 
ble, to-break up the mass picketing 
at the plant.” | 
However, the strikers responded 
by sending “roving” pickets — a 
practice often resorted to by the 
miners in their struggles—who suc- 
ceeded in closing down the firm’s 


- (Continued on Page 15) _ 


NAACP Hits Informer System 


*% Oe Be J ERSEY ATLANTIC CITY.—At almost/United Natigns in San Francisco, tion. 
the same moment the Newark/urging them to implement the) A statement issued by the Citi- 
| Human Rights provision of the/zens’ group said: “We must, after 


Board of Education moved to fire UN charter. The wire said free-|al], not put our head in the sand, 


* ED i T i © Re ‘three Newark school teachers for|qom from discrimination and. the|and on the excuse of not yecomnis- 


using the Fifth Améndment, the right of economic advancement ing racial difference, not face up 


* annual convention of the National) 2. ke . “{ . 
| aie caer y to permanent peace INjto the fact that hardly any Negro 
of Colored: People struck yor at the’ GROUP. URGES NEGRO ON _|community leadership. .., 


by the government. : FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP.—The |. } 

| The NAACP resolution con-| Franklin Township Advancement| Will set a fine example to our 
demned the discharge of ‘teachers/Committee, has called for the ap-| neighboring communities ... will 
on the basis of information re-|pointment of a Negro to the Board be ... in harmony with the spirit 


ceived from stool-pigeons.  - of Education here. A vacancy now|of ... the recent Supreme Court 
The convention also wired the exists as the result of a resigna- decision.” , 
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Newark Teachers Launch Appeal linden GM 
Vote Is No 


Of Boards 5-4 Vote to Hire Them <2 2. 


tors plant voted unanimously this 


NEWARK. — Attorneys for the three city|2"4 tot he pupils who are enrolled | are among the best. Am I to dis-| week to reject the national UAW- 
; in it,” she said. Fitness of the three miss them because they were ad-}GM_ contract. 


school teachers, fired last week by a 5-4 vote of | to teach was “challenged solely on} vised legally to play it safe? No| Their union president, Sigmund 
the basis that they invoked a right} proof has been established that] Swiontkowski., speaking for Local 


the Board of Education, have filed appeals with hich is theirs to invoke under the) they were not good teachers.” 5995, CIO United Auto Workers, 


* 


e . # = ee a ° > ” <= 

ce ye ep M. a Communists.” All three teachers Consttiution. v¢ ‘TEACHERS TO FIGHT said the rejection was based on 
cc re) ai MM Un i r. i 1 for had offered to answer the ques- Mrs. Schotland declared: “I can-| “ir Sales working conditions. 

| Phy Estelle Tole Maked the com.| on as to whether or not; they not agree we have~two classes of! All three teachers indicated The proposed contract, he ex- 
erie’ Fh iial = pe the Reliant Innnethio were members of the Communist citizens—the public school teachers their determination to fight the} plained, “does not eliminate forced 
rag ike beh hearilig Uinier rer Party, but were not allowed to do) and the rest of Americans .. . { ‘case as far as necessary. Lowen-/overtime,” or make any changes — 
attad for’ Richat Tithe attorney so by the Board. 3 /must give every American the} i, said “I plan to fight this aj im speedup provisions for produc- 
“pe Bed shined athes “Eke ee Ra Walter charged that the board’s right to invoke his rights, and I r Rees tion standards. 

= . ; the way. I will not stop.” Zimmer-! Under the new pact, he said, 


veh ava wil Lowenstein and Perry ey 3 re | man and Laba concurred in his the union still has no voice in 
! an. 4 ~ - statement. Joseph Bruder, presi- scheduling working hours. These 
Léa 
ee 


te walk be ee US. dent oft he AFL Newark Teachers are the issues which were “red 

Supreme Court if need be. “We're. Union, told the Board its decision| hot” in the Linden plant, and led 

prepared to carry the matter to , 2 was fraught with grave conse-| to the unanimous vote to turn 

each tribunal in turn, as far as is ce, | quences for public education in down the contract. : 

necessary,’ Unger declared. | . this country. . . . This is a blow to! But if the majority of 118 GM 

No evidence was presented at \ . | academic freedom. locals yote to acceptt he contract, 

the trial of the teachers that were ~ The direct role played by the! the Linden plant will be bound to 

not a Y — he codes wy sys- \ \ Star-Ledger in getting the teach-/ it along rs the = 3 the rr wie 
_.tem—aithough that) was the su \ ‘: Se ne _  ,  |j|Gommenting on this, swiontkow- 

posed 1 Pagar their dismissal. The <a. fired was indicated in a stor) ski said: 

only thing “proven” was they had carried by that paper two weeks) “We voted against the five-year | . 

used their rights, guaranteed under| failure to fire the teachers would must never set myself above the before the hearings. The Ledger! contract in 1950, but the majority 

the Constitution of the United be “lack of cooperation to preserve | law: ot the land and deprive a law- story Said then that the teachers. of the locals wanted it, sO we were 

States. Verner Henry, one of the/oar way of life.” He also whined! abiding citizen of his position be- would be dismissed by a 5-4 vote.!stuck with it, too.” 

Board members who voted for the; about hte hostile reception he and cause he used his consitutional| : 

firing, admitted this when he said: the Committee received ‘while in rights.” 

“As to the teachers technical! Newark, and said he was “upset”| Mrs. Mancusi-Ungaro said: “I hh 

professional competence this iS by the 5-4 vote. Walter indicated'see nothing in the charges that ~ 4a 

conceded, . . .” : that the New Jersey witch hunt prove their unfitness to teach, the : 

WALTER RAVES. would be tontinued . . . but in children of the City of Newark. A t au | 


Congressman Francis E. Walter,;} Washington instead of Newark. | dismissal would give emphasis to 
head of the witchhunting un-Amer-| FOUR DISSENT la creeping paralysis of all educa-| 
ican Committee, together with the; Mrs. Mancusi-Ungaro, Mrs. Jos-|tion and all knowledge, and rep- . 
local McCarthyite sheet the New-|eph Schotland, Morris Fuchs and resent a sinister change in the STRIKE IDLE 5,000 ‘TANK DEATH TRIAL 
ark Star-Ledger, played an open!Mrs. Benjamin Leon, vice presi- ideals of our government.” | Nearly 5,000 workers are idle| STARTS IN- ELIZABETH 
and direct role in “helping” the! dent of the Board, voted to restore; Morris Fuchs, pointing to his’. “Assslé of otras ta: te New| rhe trial of the Reichold Chemi- 
Board decide the issue. In a speech|the teachers to their jobs. Mrs.|own record of opposition to Com-| *° . eee : cal- Company on _ manslaughter 


on the floor of Congress, the day|Leon said no one should suffer dis-, munism as an AFL official, said Brunswick area. They included ' charges began last week in Eliza- 


before the school board was sched-| crimination as a result of invoking|“I have never heard our superin- | CIO textile workers in Milltown,/beth before Union County Judge 
uled to act, he criticized the Board|a Constitutional right! |tendent of schools charge Commu-} out since June 1; 2,637 Diehl}Milton A. Feller. Three workers 
for “failure... to take action; “... to do so would be a dis- nist activity has been going on in: Manufacturing Company workers! “ere asphyxiated in a tank in the 

‘plant a year ago. The prosecution 


against three teachers who are'service to our educational program. the classrooms. ... These teachers: 
M aostibi3 eat . hacmtlainal | (Ind.) at Finderne; AFL Painters) ) a Se lj r h 
icharges gross negligence on the 


FARMERS UNITE FOR FEDERAL AID 0 omic) s= terest so ptt uth i oes 
| | | : have been out nearly two months;'blames it on “human error.” i 
TOMS RIVER. — Shore poultry|tions of the: State of New Jersey,;relieve the market of surplus eggs. ce Bs aa a yal se lg wa P08. 
organizations haye united with’ decided on a program of emer-; 3. Extension of credit to poultry Saat Wie ee eli Gbtinin| tid MARE Ge Oakle oad 5 tees 
Vineland egg cooperatives around| gency measures. The poultrymen| farmers by the Farmers Home Ad- rnnhinus ob pie le Cottrell instruction given a ladete ahs 
a program designed to secure fed-| voted to contact governrnent lead- | ministration on a more liberal and ery Fin Fg 435 CIO. cals Ue cecebcution pe PB 
eral aid to. alleviate the economic/ers to present their program. The long term basis. + mn ae dante ob ammenttort: Wate Ni | cacuniieaie 2 Sis. i iat me “7 
ditfculties faced by egg farmers. | Council's proposals for temporary!) The Council also adopted a a ne redicwik * leas Bg He the RST, en + aad ie 
Robert J. Novins, president of the! relief are: {long range program including a} a tatiana ide. siilalia HUGG do: tts cok Oh P . 

Toms River Community of Jewish; 1. Release of surplus grains by;more favorable egg-feed ratio, es- Rigg os say The Dishl stike | be ° _—— 
Farmers, was chosen to head the|the government to puoltry farmers. | tablishment of eggs as a basic a ner ee shin Nace a at | | 
sroup. 2. Government to inaugurate an commodity, and concentration on | ss “agg BY altos | 

The new organization, called'egg purchasing program for hos-| publicity and purchasing of eggs|**@4 ™ Many Yeats. Trade Talks 


the Council of Poultry Organiza-pitals, schools and insttiutions to |by foreign countries. UNION DROPS 500 
he | a a Lodge 801, AFL Shipworkers | Omeluded by 


CRC Family Outing Set reiarte see’ fare ucng it Petend, China 
| : rid S$ 9e ing for a 7¢ an hour wage hike] 
| y C plus 5¢ in fringe benefits. The lo-|' WARSAW. — Poland has com- 


‘For Sept. mS 3 cal represents 6,500 workers at the} pleted talks with Canada aimed at 


| ° NEWARK. — Unless hundreds |New York Shipbuilding Company |broadening trade: between the two 
or i Va - Uf of letters to Justice Department of-| in Camden. As part of: the COn-' countries. Among other itmes Po- 

: ficials compel them to change their}tract the union agreed to drop },, d 1 Ty ear AS strial 

MIDVALE.—Th fifth ey ® Il b anived ___ |plans, the Smith Act trial of Martha about 500 men—watchmen, sub- wil Ship ~ anada mdaustil 

: Bs hep none “to pe ' a - re ge P q | Stone will open in Connecticut on/foremen and group leadérs—from articles, chemicals, cement, glass- 
family outing of the New Jersey Sram sa i “a Th wit ft ay folk Sept. 13. membership in the union. The|ware, porcelain, crystal and beat- 
Civil Rights : Congress will take) Brizes ga — There yr ee o« This New Jersey woman, known! dropped union membérs protested} wood furinture and will import 
place. here at Camp Midvale next) fessional entertainers. Baseball,|PY, thousands here for her work in/bitterly against the action at the/cellulose, raw hides and woolen 
Sunday July 10th. Activities will|/Prolessional entertainers. basobal™.| behalf of textile and other union! ratification meeting. rags ; } 


| --_| basketball, volleyball, hiking and : 
start early and last all day. Admis workers, as well as her leadership) 19) 1 pCTORS VOTE A a al 


sion is $10 with children under 12/Swimming for the sports enthu-}, the Communist Party, will be ‘ 
admitted free. siasts An art exhibit and protes- taken from her home med to face) A vote among the 140 CIO New’ group of Canadian Poles is now - 


sional artists to draw your profile. trial in” Connecticut. A plea for, Jersey Turnpike collectors on/touring Poland. The visitors in- 


Now a yearly fixture among pro- ' , 
gresive Jerseyans the CRC picnic mene ‘< Ba albygcets iggy change of venue is now before| whether to accept oontract terms a several who have not been 
this year is expected to draw its wiki Bie dk kd “of the federal court there. already approved by AFL tolliback since they left the country 

ee eee Civil rights leaders urge wey: takers was being taken last week.|before World War I. On their 


largest crowd. The affair will be Po Aste 
‘ yld_rain or shine. But of course|obtained at the Civil Rights Con-|one who opposes the trial of Alternative to. acceptance was alarrival by $hip in Gdynia they were 
strike. The AFL local got a stag-|met-by- relatives and were wel- 


a beautiful summer day is guar-|gress, 516 Clinton Ave., Newark,'and ideas to write Attorney Gen- 
anteed. CRC officials say that they!N. J. Get your tickets for the'eral Brownell in Washington, ask-| gered across-the-board increase,;comed by Marian ‘Gregorek, dep- 


will go into court for an injunction) whole family and we'll be seeing |ing him to quash the Martha Stone'and a 15 minute increase in lunch; uty chairman of the ia Voiv~ 
- at the first sign of rain; ,.. ‘you next Sunday at Midvale. ,. case  , -eidsiiimatemdeie,, ‘hour period. . gisiigmemezlsin, ‘Odship People’s Counci, —.<. 


ee ee 
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ets New Pleas on Chain Gang Order 


IN HIS OWN WAY, and for his own reasons, Gov. Averell Harriman th@ week 
sought to give the impression that he is constitutionally bound to return Negro chain- 
gang refugees to those organized death traps. On last Feb. 23, the Governor quietly 


- signed extradition warrants, re-|~ ~~ 

| quested by the state of Florida for | justice.” tion. 
Willie Reid, a 38-year-old Negro.| As this article is being written, |has 
Reid, an itinerant farm worker,|it seems that letters and other} people. 

had come to New York after sl Nagar ie my to the Governor|Tombs. Florida cops await their. 
caping his captors in 1951. His!in the interest of Raid might tend|victim, and time for justice for 
back had been broken during a to lead him to reconsider his posi-|Reid gets shorter. 


—=— _———_—— + 


Gov. Harriman 
assed the matter on to the 
Reid remains im the 


At any rate, 


Cooperative, interracial camp 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N.J., TErhune 5-2160 


Register 


Your Child Now! 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


Sylvan Lake 

. 

Girls and Bovs ages: 
8-week season 


2, 4, © and 8 weeks available 
* 

Full program of 

water sports, arts 

singing, dramatics, 
* 

A children’s camp combining 

progressive Jewish education 

with. infer-racial living. 


* 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


New York office: 1 Union Sq. W. 
Al. 5-6283 © New York 3, N.Y. 


Reserve for your 


VACATION 


'@ Beautiful Pool 
© All Sports 
® Delicious Meals 
® Entertainment 
$33.39 per week 
Children $20 


—_—_— go- 


bed 


6 to 16 


land and 
and crafts, 
etc. 


A new service to our guests: 


DIRECT BUS SERVICE TO THE CAMP 
Warwick bus leaves Greyhound termi- 
nal, 50th St. nr. 8th Ave., Saturday 
at 9:15 A.M. Leaves Camp Sunday, at 
5:30 P.M. Only regular round-trip fare. 
No extra eharge. 


beating administered by the com-| 


mander of the prison. 
Gov. Harriman’s signing of the 


warrant—which Reid says will be 


his death 


warrant. if he is 


turned—came to light because the 


National Association 
vancement 


for the Ad- 


of Colored People 


came to Reid's defense. 


Court the public has learned that | 
Reid was framed in a 
which 


ney. 
Lake County Sheriff Willis 


McCall, Negro-killer | 


* 


IN HEARINGS. in Felony 
“trial” in 
attor- 


Was 


defense 
othcer 


he had no 
The arresting 


a notorious 


who shot down John Sheperd and 


Walter Lee 
prisoners to re-trial in 1951. 


Irvin while taking the 
In 


Judge Truman Futch’s court, the 


same court, 


which twice has rail- 


roaded Irvin to death sentences ain | 


Florida's 
convicted 
| charge. 


“Little Scottsboro Case. 
Reid on an_e assault 


years in prison on a charge of hav- 


ing 


another Negro who 


stabbed 


jhad taken his winnings in a gam- 
bling game. 


humanity, 
proven, 
'this week, 
' Assistant Counsel. Gov. 
held to Lis previous position. 


' sister, 
PL, Brooklyn, 
| sistant counsel, 
wrote: { 


“I don't think the Governor 


knew about these things when he' 
signed that writ, 
‘porter when he ‘appeared in court 
‘about two weeks 
knew my condition (broken back), 
I think he would feel oe 
about 


ago. if 


® 


He was sentenced to 15. 


he 


re-| 


| 


¥. | 


{ 


| 
| 


Reid told a re-| 


Reid’s hopes in ‘the Covetinne’>: 


were too high. For just 
Harriman 


* 


Alfred 


subsequent events have 


speaking through his 


TO MRS. LYN BAKER, Reid’s. 


who lives at 253 Prospect 


the Governors as-| 


Calbahan, | 


“A thorough investigation was 


made prior to the issuance .of the | 


|Governor’s warrant. Further 


THE WEEK_IN NEGRO AFFAIRS & 


e Maryland Integrates 
Assail Hospital Bias 


MARYLAND'S attorney gen- 
ereal, in an important legal step, 
officially declared all the state's 
laws requiring school segrega- 
tion to be null and void. Attor- 
ney General C. F. Sybert’s action 
had been awaited for several 
weeks as essential for the order- 
ly merging of Negro and white 
schools. 

The Virginia State Board of 
Education, on the other hand, 
declared on June 23 it would 
be state policy to continue 
school segregation through the 
coming year. Stanley had no 
comment on future plans for 
desegregation. 

* 

PACKINGHOUSE ~_ workers 
stepped up a campaign to end 
jimcrow hospitals in Chicago. 
A pamphlet issued and distribut- 
ed by the union charged that 
hospitals let Negroes die for 
lack of accommodations. The 
union urged adpotion of S. B. 
105 by the state legislature and 
the Harvey-Campbell Ordinance 
in the City Council which would 
open hospitals to all. 

* 


INFORMATION to prove the 
innocence of Walter Lee lkrvin, 
26-year-old Groveland Florida 
youth, was offered to the state 
pardon board. Irwin has _ twice 
been sentenced to death for an 
alleged 1949 rape. A_ witness 
able to produce medical evi- 
dence that there had been no 
rape of the accusing woman 
sought to appear before the par- 
don board. At the appointed 
moment, however, the witness 
was found to have disappeared. | 


mended that Guild units launch 
a campaign on the issue and in- 
troduce model Fail Employment 
Practice clauses in all contracts 
with employers. : 
* 

NEW OATH is now required 
of city employes in Los Angeles, 
by order of the city Civil Service 
Commission. They must swear 
to “willingly work with or tor 


any associates regardless of race, 


color or creed.” The cath was 
widely supported,. following ‘fu-_ 
tile efforts previously made. to- 
force the city Fire Department 
to integrate Negro emploves. 
bs ‘ 

DR. CARL MURPHY, presi- 
dent of the Afro-American news- 
papers was awarded the 40th 
Spingarn award. “The gold 
medal is given annually to tlie 
colored person who has achiev- 
ed the most in his field of en- 
deavor, and is awarded bv the 
Board of Directors of the NA- 
ACP. Murphy, first journalist to 
receive the medal, won the 
honor for his work to aid the 
cause of civil rights through his 
papers. 

* 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
student delegates to the seuth- 
wide conference at Lake Tunals- 
ka, N.C., went on record oppos- 
ing all forms of racial discrimi- 
nation and pledging support of 
Supreme Court's order to. de- 
segregate schools. The 375 de- 
legates also refused to use a 
swimming pool on the conter- 
ence grounds unless the nine 
Negro delegates were accorded 
the same privile ges 


The .NAACP has pointed out 
that the examining doctor was 
never produced as a witness in 
the case. The parole board de- 
ferred action in the case. 

* 

JOB DISCRIMINATION in 
the newspaper industry was 
taken up at the 22nd anual 
convention of the American 
Newspaper Guild, meeting in 
Albany, N.Y. The Gyild was in- 
formed that only 21 Negro re- 


vestigation confirms our siatian) 
opinion that this is a matter for 
the courts and that it is beyond. 
the function of the Governor to 


>> 


act further. ... oe 
Governor Harriman thus tells 


C : EN | Willie Reid, a Negro, that his fate 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. iis up to Judge Futch’s court in 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS ‘ara He is acting not only | 
* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF as a man whose investigative ‘tech- 


nique is faulty, but as. one who 
Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer ‘has not been reading the ‘news- 
Teddy Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal , 


Papers. 
New Recreation Hall Lewis Flagg III, NAACP de-| porters work in editorial jobs 
Library and place to relax 


| fense counsel for Reid. announced | .9n white commercial papers in 
SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


that he would seek another Visit) this country. Delegates recom- 
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‘with the Governor. : He called his. - = £ < 
i? s. «< nas ‘oe E >» ee eee 
client a “fugitive from iniustice, | 

For information on moderate rates an@"SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 

call AL 5-6283 or write to 1 Unien Square West, N.Y.C. 3 


To ll Clerics 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
U.S. has offered to let the Soviet 
‘Union send clergymen here on a 
reciprocal basis, the State De ‘part- 
ment disclosed. 


The offer was contained in a 
‘long note delivered in Moscew yes- 
treday protesting again the Soviet 
ouster of the Rev. George Bisson- 
‘nette last March. 
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rand cited cases in which New. MOVING ¢ STORAGE 
York courts have held “there is’ FRANK GIARAMITA 


no means of compulsion” to return ee Le: 
jf. a prisoner’ if the Governor refuses }| 13 cr. ith st. GR 7-2457 
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to sign a warrant. It is also known |] peguggeny ec 


\that in other ‘states governors: have. 
AAA RENE STEER, 
| stood firm against requests from | . ie -—---+—_________-_ | 


———________—- racist “justice. 
“If the injustice (Reid said he 
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The Ancestor 


the ancestor, who read one book 
over and over until he knew almost 


| by HOWARD FAST 
oe @ ©@ 

backs of the man, the woman and] ne serve the Lord God of hosts, 

the nine children, and they left be-| in his righteous anger.” 

every word of it by heart, this| hind them varying degrees of grief} And indeed he felt such cold and 


Lord of the Manor was indeed and| except in the man Henry Adams.|righteous anger as would not be 
literally Pharaoh. As Moses had * | unbecoming the fierce and just 


weapons in his hands with which; come before the Lord's court. ‘| who are stiff-necked, but God has|P° from: which the pigs were 
to defy authority, level aristocracy * his own way of serving Pharaoh’ | 8°"°- at a chicken coop from which 
and drive out whatever devils} “pay me the maritagium, which! Adams called his family around the chickens were taken. Contem- 
Rome might send. That his whole] ;. long overdue,” the Lord ‘said. hiss ‘oiulk’ adel tes Siete latively, he examined a shee 

world. was changing, that a new! “Jt is not mine to pay or any| “We will go away out of this old that was bare of sheep, a stall 
era of commerce and industry waS| man’s to pay. What manner of free! place, but first there is something bare of horse. All was gone; all 
being born, and that the forces} man are we to pay a fee to take a} [ must do. Now all of you set out “5 bare by distraint. Well, he had 
within this new way were poOwWweTl-| lass to wite. She has born me nine | now for Squire Aldrich’s place, and | his own manner of distraint, and 
ful beyond resistance the ancestor} children and now you come to me| he will shelter you until I join you, he thought of it aloud, since at this 
did not know. He was a vessel in| for the fee.” and that will be before morning,”| ™Oment he felt compelled to share 
which the wrath of God dwelled,| “J am not disposed to argue that| It was ten miles across the moors his bitter reflections with the only 
aud he was.not minded to inquire} point. Is your back healed?” to the farm of this squire, who was ‘being he acknowledged as his su-| | The 
as to how he had become that|” “jt will never heal,” a leader of the Puritan people| Pe" . : | said, “before the chase starts. I 
vessel. What he was, he was; what| Adams answered. | thereabouts; but the family knew I will wipe this land like dirt hate this Lord of St. David as much 
would come would come. “All - flesh heals.” Lord | hetter than to argue with tes from my feet, he said, for it is a| aS you do, but I have no stomach 

| a ; oy * cursed and lousy land. I will -go| for burning and destroying. 

His wife might have suffered, | smiled. | father when he spoke like that, and} mataget id “Was I to b hat he did ; 
his children too; be that as it may! “It was not the flesh that was they did as he told them to do. Fe me 0 yt for erness where 4] - 0 bear What he did in 
be. We don't know what his wife, seared but my immortal soul.” | They went in tears and sorrow, a went ; “ag Better in the " “The t] me h 
Edith. suffered or if she did, but}. “And how would your immortal, weeping as the children of Israel bide ee aa ee savages than Ciel cre lame 1er ways, the 
only that she was the daughter of| soul feel about distraint?” had once wept when they left be- a Wey L 7 ~ th sea Meal 
another farmer, dead by this time,} The farmer said nothing but his | hind them the fair and goodly land * the noone “i “hy ‘er 9s eo Ba 
whose name was Squire, and that| black eyes never: wavered from) of Goshen and fared forth into the} | BUT first there was that which ha an . "li =e 
he had given her away without|their keen, unblinking scrutiny ot| wilderness to face they knew not the distraint had failed to unearth, 5 will we , 60. d 
the maritagium. That was aj|this man who was persecuting him.| what; but the man who was left and from the corner of the barn- dviuiie-an ‘shag aut ob wes bes Ae 
marriage fee that was already|To repeated demands that he pay; behind moved through his empty yard, Henry Adams dug up a clay to i nee gee t's HN Jer 5 te y 
archaic, a purchase price to the|a fee long outlawed, he kept si-| house with dry eyes. What the} pot which contained forty golden’ jnonev ” Ste ee 
liege instead of the right of the} lence, and then he went home. But) Lord of the Manor had taken away | crowns. Protest and prudence went| «y * see mo 
first night, which had been fought} that same evening, the Lord’s men} in distraint were but things, and! hand in hand; lightning will strike’ Adams | said gh ps little 
down long past. But when the ruler|came, and they picked the farm what were things for a man to weep| from the heavens, but only a fool! enough nora may th k “fas 
of St. David heard that meetings| clean. This was distraint. They took | over? Aloud he said, as he stalked| expects gold from the same source. | re. he ‘talit id — ~ » 
were being held by those whose| his stock and his feed and his crop; through the empty. house and the ) | Pal tid T. 1] om the 
close-cropped hair was already|and his tools and even his dogs.| lifeless barnyard: wil pay. 4 will take me 
giving them the name of Reatd- They took the furniture from his} “The Lord God is my rock and 
) 


lit with a ruddy glow. Thus, his 
heart eased by justice, his soul 
lightened by a fair vengeance, he 
trudged along to reclaim, his flesh 
and blood. 

Even from the Aldrich place, 
the great fire at St. David's was vis- 
ible. Not the manor house, but all 
of the barns, cotes, bins, silos, pens 
and stacks were a burnt offering; 
and the Squire said, with a grave 
face: | 

“I know not what devil you have 
raised, Henry, but you go away 
and I am left here to put it down.” 

“I do not go from fear but from 
hatred of this place and this land.” 

“Then go tonight,’ the Squire 


(Continued from Page 9) 


driven by what some would call 
perverseness and others a fanatical 
inability to compromise with the 
principles he had come to live 


Henry 


the 


' Then, with the money tucked se- | wagon, 

hat away — his belt, Henry ‘and mine and go to a seacoast town 

ams set abo ich | — ing 

eads, he called before him once}home and the clothes from his|my salvation, and I shall not be|had to be ae 7 ty Yao ae ae Pah a _ 

again the stiff-necked farmer Henry|small wardrobe. They took the/ afraid. I shall not fear. Naked and| he was high on the moor cutting And _ that pees t th 

Adams. By now, it was a vendetta} pewter dishes and the copper pots.| with only my two hands I came ‘ . at nigh eé ancestor 
which he was compelled to pur-|In other words, they tooK every-| into this world, and naked I am 
sue, and by now, in the mind of!thing except the clothes off the| now, with only my two hands, yet. 


over to Squire Aldrich’s place, all) went, with his wife and his nine 
: 2 °° | te 
Excerpts from Hastie Decision | apn 


of the sky behind him in the direc-| children—on the long, long journey 
tion of the great manor house was 


to the place called America. 


True Patriot Was | Dissenter 


fi 


(Continued from Page 7) 


nist teaching, actual or projected, 
since 1945 has been calculated to 
incite people to violent aggression 


against our government as soon aS_ 


feasible or within any period of 


time, however defined. This time! 


element, so important in our First 
Amendment context, is not men- 
tioned in the court’s analysis of 
the record. This court, like the 
government during the trial, has 
concentrated attention upon Marx- 
ist literature and pronouncements 
used in Communist teaching and 


propaganda activities during the: 


1920's and 1930’s. But the whole 


thrust of this showing is directed, 


at establishing, with the aid of the 
connecting link supplied by Laut- 
ner, that approval and advocacy of 
proletarian revolution are present 
in current Communist doctrine. 
There is nothing to show that un- 
der the 1945 program people were 
urged. or to be urged to accelerate 
the revolution by seizing the first 
opportunity for violence against 
the government. 


The Jury was properly charged | 


that it could convict only if the 
conspiratorial scheme was “to ac- 
complish the overthrow of the 
government of the U. S. by force 
and violence as speedily as ¢ir- 
cumstances would permit.” I think 
it could have reached that con- 
clusion only by speculation or by 
assumption de hors (outside) the 
recor ; 


The jury may not be left to 
speculate in the absence of proof 


whether an act, innocent on its 
face is in furtherance of a con- 
Spiracy. ‘There must be evidence 
which, if credited, shows that de- 


_ sign. 


* 

THE DISPOSITION 
requirements of strict proof in 
trials of suspected subversives ap- 
pears whenever the existing order 
is subjected to stress and strain. It 


is reported that in 1603, when Sir 


Walter Raleigh was tried by the 
king’s judges for treason, his de- 
mand for stricter proof was silenc- 
ed by the court with the withering 
rejoinder; 


istering the c 


to relax’ 


course the accused was convicted | Ly { ————— by 


and executed. 


It may well be today that a 
‘number of Communists, among) 
them schemers for our undoing | 
and destruction, will go unpunish-, 
'ed if in their cases we insist upon 
in| mizes for everyone the risk of 
open court of every element of the! undeserved conviction of crime. 


clear and convincing proof 


alleged crime. There is no gain- 
saying that “horse-stealers 


ee ia eee -_——~e - 


They Denounce McCarran-Walter Law 
Rep. Victee Anfuso (D-NY) right, told a recent Carnegie Hall 


(and sons 
worse) may escape.” But that is; would reverse these convictions. 
not too great a price ‘to pay for e th 
assurance that our way of admin- Judge Maris concurs in this dis- 
riminal law mini-| senting Opinion. - 


—_— 


SS 
Gn 


In that spirit, and for the rea- 
stated in this opinion, I 


I. am authorized to state that 


(Continued from Page 6) 
and most noble names in the 
history of humanity are the 
names of political refugees. The. 
roll-call’ in the working class 
and socialist movements. is, ot 
course, especially long, from 
Marx to Stalin, from Prestes to 
Neruda to Hikmet. 

But it is worth noting, too, 
that such leaders of the struggle 
against religious bigotry as -Wil- 
liam Tyndale and Michael Ser- 
vetus were political refugees, 
who, being caught, were burnt 
at the stake. Such intellectual 
fathers of our Declaration of In- 
dependence as_ Locke, Voltaire 
and Rousseau were all political 
refugees, Locke living for years 
in’ Holland under an assumed 
name, Voltaire avoiding a war- 
rant for his arrest, and Rousseau 
twice fleeing arrest, once from 
France and once from Switzer- 
land, 

* 


IT IS WORTH recalling that 
Rhode Island itself was founded 
by a refugee, Roger Williams, 
expelled for political reasons 
from Massachusetts — an expul- 
sion, by the way, wiped from 
the records of Massachusetts, in 
1935, 300 years after the deed. 

Heinrich Heine was persecut- 
ed in his own land and fled to 
France where he lived on the 
basis of an annual pension 
granted him from a fund for po- 
litical refugees that: revolution- 
ists had established. Napoleon 
the Little made a political ref- 
ugee of the great Victor Hugo, 
and for twenty years that titan 
lived in exile. 


The most distinguished polit- 
ical refugee in American history 
was Frederick Douglass. After 
the heroic effort of John Brown, 
‘the President of the U. S. sent 
marshals to Douglass’ Rochester 
home with a warrant for his ar- 
rest—a_ Senate “investigating” 
committee wanted to question 
him. Douglass was not “at 
home’—indeed, he could not be > 
found. And then, from Canada, 
this political refugee sent a let- 
ter to the press of America, de- 
claring: “I have no apology for 
keeping out of the way of those 
gentlemanly U. S. Marshals. ... 
I have quite insuperable objec- 
tions to being caught by the 
hands of Mr.- Buchanan.” He 
added that he would never, un- 


_der any circumstances, “assume 


the base and detestable charac- 
ter of an informer” and so pre- 
ferred to avoid the Senatorial 
“investigating” committee. 

Those are the facts of history. 
Who here was the greatest pa- 
triot—the politcial refugee, or 
the President of the U.S.? 

: * 

THE SMITH ACT is a pro- 
fascist law. It is a stench to our 
land. Opposition to it is pa- 
triotic, and those persecuted un- 
der its provisions, whether in jail 
or as refugees (and their har- 
assed families) are splendid pa- 
triots, battling in the front lines 
for their—and our — countrys 
freedom, honor and peace. 

We can best honor them by 
fighting ever harder for the re- 
peal of the Smith Act and tor 
their speedy return to their fam- 
ilies and to their noble labors. 


rally that the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act “should be torn 
from the pages of our law books.” Judge Dvrothy Kenyon, left, said 
the act “discriminates in favor of Nazis” and denounced the depor- 
“tation drive for cruelly tearing families apart. 

Rep, Anfuso has introduced in the House a bill (H:R. 501) 
to amend the McCarran-Walter law and has placed on — 
er’s table a discharge petition which will force the bill to the 4 
once 218 members have signed it. Ask your Congressntan to sign 


“T marvel, Sir Walter, that you 
‘ben, of such experience and wit, 
Should stand ‘on this point; for so 
many horse-stealers may_escape if 
they may not be condemned with- 
out...witnesses.” Rex v. Raleigh, 2 
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World ot Labor 


PPTTTTTTITTTTTTT TTT by Geerge Morris 


Nothing Changes 
For George Meany 


IT IS IRONIC, but neverthe- 
less symbolic of the situation to- 
day, that a southern pro-New 
Deal Senator appearing on the 
same convention platform with 
George Meany, 
should call for a 
policy of peace 
while the — lat- 
ter was the sa- 
bre-rattler. 

That is ‘exact! 
ly what “4 
pened last week 
in New York's 
Commodore Ho- 
tel on the platform before the 
convention of the Retail Clerks 
International Association, AFL. 
Less than four hours from the 
time of landing on U.S. soil af- 
ter his month-long trip to Eu- 
rope, Meany was on the plat- 


form of tthe Clerks’ convention 


with the opening words: 
“Number one, the Iron Cur- 


tain is still up and the cold war 


is still on despite anything that | 


you may hear to the contrary.” 

Then came the same old line 
from Meany, for no relaxation in 
preparation for the war with the 
Soviet Union he regards as in- 
evitable. The AFL head ignored 
entirely the developments that 
took place in recent weeks show- 
ing a marked decline in world 
tension. He seemed all the more 
bitter in tone, however, because 
those developments contradict 
the AFL's position. 

* 

TWO DAYS) later Senator 
Kefauver addressing the con- 
vention, put the issue as “co- 
existence” in peace, or “no-exist- 
ence.” He called for acceptance 
of Chou En-lai’s proposal to 
negotiate on Formosa. Kefauver 


GEORGE MEANY 


welcomed what he regards as 
an abandonment in Washington 
of the talk of “massive -retalia- 
tion” and the policy of “blusters 
and threats.” Kefauver further 
deplored the attacks upon In- 
dias Premier Nehru’ for his 
countrys peace role. Kefauver 
even took issue with Meany for 
suggesting that the Soviet 
Union's representatives ‘could 
be excluded from the ILO on 
the claim that their unions are 
net “benafide.” He holds that 
thaS\Yhe USSR’s unions should 


a al and be in contact with 
western labor. 


Many of us may not be 
startled by the spectacle of a la- 
bor leader taking the most ex- 
- . treme anti-peace position which 

‘is openly ‘di 
by McCarthy, Jenner and two 
others (for McCarthy's pro-war 
- resolutions). Unfortunately. this 
situation has been quite tradi- 
tional in the AFL's hierarchy. 
But coming in the face of de- 
velopments in the world and .in 
the U. S. today, it is time to 
take more than By routine look. 

_ IN THE MONTH that Meany 
was in Europe (where he him- 
self experienced the increasing 


opposition: even in right-wing 


’ ~ 
~2ohe— het eee 


vocated in the Senate. 


ranks of labor to the AFL’s pre- 
ventive war line) some signifi- 
cant developments took place. 
The Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia renewed a close ~ friend- 
ship and adopted a program to 
work for peace. Premier Nehru 
made his historic trip to the So- 
viet Union that was climaxed 
with a Bulganin-Nehru declara- 
tion much like the USSR-Yugo- 
slavia position. The United Na- 
tions 10th anniversary assembly 
in San Francisco was meeting in 
an atmosphere that was visibly 
less tense than it has been. for 
years. The Soviet Union moved 
for moral relations with Western 
Germany and Japan. The results 
of the Bandung conference and 
its five key principles have be- 
come more visible in the form 
of a great strengthening and 
unity of the pro-peace and anti- 
imperialist forces also in Indone- 
sia, Burma, Pakistan and other 
parts of Southeast Asia. And es- 
pecially important, is the prog- 
ress of the for foreign ministers 
on the arrangement of a con- 
ference of the top four heads of 
state—the conference that the 
AFL leaders had worked so 
hard to prevent. 

In the light of the develop- 
ments, Meany looked a little 
silly when he claimed there is 
no change in cold war tension? 


But Meany isn’t ignorant of what’s | 


of rabid Soviet-haters like Jay 
Lovestone who directs the 
AFL's international affairs, are 
desperately working against the 
growing pro-peace tide. 

. 


going on. He and a little “5 


WITH THE 1956 campaign 
soon to roll, it is not too early to 
ask whether Meany who will 
head the merged labor move- 
ment, will continue along that 
line to represent it as “labor’s” 
position. Harmful as this line 
had been in the past, it can 


prove disastrous for labor in the | 


months to come. 


Is the labor | 


movement to be pictured as an | 


apendage to the war party of 
the country—to the McCarthy 
line on foreign, policy? 

If that develops, and we>can 
be sure the administration’s 
forces will not miss the oppor- 
tunity, popular resentment will 
rise high against labor’s political 
campaigners. An endorsement 
from the Meanys will be viewed 
as a “kiss of death” by some lib- 
eral candidates. Peace has be- 
come the top issue and top vote- 
getter. Meany’s line will cut la- 
bor’s political throat. 

Meany sounds just as_ silly 
when he continually harps as he 
did before the Clerks, that the 
peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries are looking to the 
U.S. for “leadership” Meany 
said he learned that during his 
trip. Well, it is high time Meany 
took some stock of what HAS 
HAPPENED while he is. still 
“advising” Washington how to 
bribe the peoples of Asia. On 
the very day Meany spouted 
before the Clerks, in Moscow’s 
Dynamo stadium a capacity au- 
dience of 100,000 cheered like 
fans at hot game in Yankee 
Stadium to speeches of Premiers 
Nehru and Bulganin. Meany 
should read those speeches care- 
fully and appreciate fully the 
depth and principleness of the 


~India-USSR declaration. I partic- 


ularly note the following trom 
Nehru's speech: 

“We believe in democracy 
and we set us the task of estab- 
lishing in our country a socialist 
society by peaceful means. No 
matter what form of socialism 
of democracy this society will 
‘take, it must give all people at- 
cess to knowledge and offer to 
all the same possibilities.” 


AND eruinenen Mr. 


r" 
} 


Baptist 
lenge to his supreme authority as 
feudal boss of the area where God- 
chaux Sugars, Inc., holds sway. 


by 76-year-old Judge R. I.- Rivarde 
for contempt of a restraining order 
—and 31 more face trial on charges 
of “conspiriacy” 


Barbara Falgoust, include all offi- 
cers and executive board members 
of UPWA Local 1124. 

Struck, also, is the Colonial 
Sugar Co. of nearby Gramercy, 
where UPWA Local 1167 is bar- 
gaining agent. So far, Colonial has 
not attempted to recruit strike- 
breakers. 

Key issue of the strike is the 
North-South wage differential. 
W orkers are determined to make 

a beginning toward reducing the 
ti -cont- -an-hour gap between their 
rates and those paid in all sugar 
refineries from Boston to Balti- 


more on the East Coast. 
* 


A FANTASTIC injunction issued 
by Judge Rivarde, at Godchaux’s 
urging, is directed not only against 
union members but applies its 
sweeping terms to residents of the 
entire parish—the Louisiana term 
for county. 
them connected with the union, 
are among the seven already sen- 
tenced to 60 days in jail and $150 
fines. The two had taken part in a 
tavern brawl with strikebreakers. 
Five unionists present at the time 
were charged with conspiracy to 
incite the altercation. Judge Riv- 
arde sent them to jail on the sole 


Meany, Nehru lauded the Rus- | 


| (Continued on Page 11) 


Seven are already in jail—cited 


to incite acts of 
violence. The 30 men and one wo-: 
man, 19-year-old union secretary} 


‘have been “hard looks” 
Two men, neither of. 
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Louisiana s Sugar Bowl — 
Can't Hide the Bitter Strife 


evidence that one of the five had settle he will,” 
been seen to talk briefly with one, 
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RESERVE, La. 


A FEUDAL empire in the Louisiana sugar bowl is rocking under the impact of 
1,500 UPWA sugar refinery workers on strike since April 14. Here in rural St. John the 
“pajeanal ‘king’ Leon Godchaux II is desperately attempting to crush a union chal- 


said one speaker. 
THE UNION has also held two 


of the men later involved in the special meeting with wives of strik- 


fight. 

, er the jailed strikers’ 
told their fellow workers to “hold! 
the line till we get back!” 

Documents served on the 31 to 


go before the judge this week in-| 


clude such amazing charges as that 
their use of the word “scab” in- 
cites to violence, and that there 
at trucks. 
crossing the picket lines. 

Harding Farlough, .one of those 
named as alleged. “conspirators” 


has been out of the Parish on a na-| 
tional fund raising tour for the last. 


two weeks. 

Meantime, strike morale rose to 
even greater heights as 2,000 strik- 
ers and people f ‘om the town and) 
countryside jammed into the Re- 
serve High School gymnasium for 
a mass meeting over the weekend. 


In a moving demonstration of | 
unbreakable _ solidarity 


the huge 
crowd applauded rank-and-file 
spokesmen who vowed to carry on 
to victory. 

“Godchaux may have to go to the 
jail house to negotiate the final set-| 
tlement with our committee, but 


LLPE HOLDS CONFABS 


By CARL*HIRSCH 


lers both in Reserve and Gramercy. 
‘So great ‘Was the interest and de- 
mand for more that additional 
meetings for wives are being plan- 
ned. 

Counter legal action by union 
attorney? is under way. They will 
‘seek action in U. S. Federal Court 
to remove the case from Judge Riv- 
arde’s hands. The union charges 
‘the judge’s action abrogates the 
constitutional rights of the entire 
‘community. 

The 1,000 employee-American 
Sugar Co. refinery in New Orleans 
irecently granted a ten-cent increase 
with an additional four cents in 
fringes to UPWA Local 1101. The 
increase reduced the differential by 
three cents. Another neighboring 
competitor, Henderson Sugar Co., 
also has agreed to thé dime raise. 

Beth Godchauxk and Colonial 
have limited their’ offers to. five 
cents: and no fringes. Their “last 
offer’ would actually widen the 
historic differential to 43 cents. 

Unionists have issued an appeal 
to the consuming public not to buy 
Godch: aux sugar products. 


—_- - - —— + 
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Gird for ‘56, ua McDevitt 


~ CHICAGO 


IN ‘THIS summer’s heat, the American Federation of Labor is taking the time to 


prepare for the 1956 elections 
political arm, Labor's League 
conferences across the nation. In 
these sessions were indicated some 
of the problems, the plans the ob- 
jectives of labor for 1956. 

As LLPE director James Mc- 
Devitt. put it, labor will be seek- 
ing to unseat nine U.S. Senators 
and 25 members of the House of 
Representatives «with proven rec- 
ords as foes of labor and repre- 
senting states and districts where 
labor and its allies can replace 
them. : 

The LLPE will concentrate next 
year on U.S. congressmen, it was 
indicated, and also on state set 
latures. 


THREE MAJOR attacks have 
been directed against labar, be- 
ginning with the Taft- Hartley Act, 
McDevitt pointed out. The second. 
was the rash of anti-union state 
“right-to-work” -laws.. The third 


was the drive to curb labor's vot-! 


ing power, as exemplified in Wis-' 
consin’s Catlin Law. 

In the Birmingham, Alabama re- 
gional LLPE conference, McDev- 


: it told the delegates that the Wis- 


consin law: was part of a pattern 
“to restrict labor from joining to-. 
ether in seeking. the election of| 

friend endly candidates to office.” 


He pledged that in spite of eit) 


ficulties, LLPE would intervene! 


which are to begin with next 


springs primaries. The AFL's 


for Political Education, has concluded a series of regional 


——_-— eo 


more vigorously than ever before, 
in the primaries in the South, fight- 


ing for the defeat of anti-labor Dix-| 


iecrats. 
* 


IN THE seven-state conferénce 
held in Chicago, there were indica-| 
tions of serious organizational prob-| 
lems which LLPE_ has in many 
areas. In Chicago, for. example, 
LLPE has broken ‘dow m completely 
due to differences among top Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor leaders. 

On the other hand, there were 
such examples as Danville, Illinois, 


| 'm A Member | 


Join LLPE 


' 


where the lively LLPE has the 
main CIO locals affiliated to it, 
and where some major labor gains 
were won in the recent township 
elections. 


In the floor discussions at these 
‘meetings there developed some 
‘concern over LLPE’s continued 
w ‘eaknesses in many areas and the 
failure to develop sufficient inde- 
pendent labor political action. 


George Haberman, president of 
the Wisconsin State Federation of 
taba, called on LLPE to inter- 
l'vene more directly in the selec- 
‘tion of candidates. “Some of the 
candidates we are given are not 
worth supporting, " he said, “and 
‘maybe it’s time for labor to look 
around for its own candidates. " 


* 

FROM THE LLPE leadership 
there also came an admission that 
the big problem of political a¢tion 
‘is not with the AFL membership 
but with the bureaucrats in state 
‘and local bodies who stand in the 
bese of developing labor’s inde- 
‘pendent political campaigns. 

_ “The rank - and - file,” said Mc- 
Devitt, “will tend to vote in the - 
best interests of labor: The prob- 
lem is with those leaders who do 
not even give the people in the 
shops a chance to see our ' program.” 


ad 
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Passport Edict Rankles State Dep't | 


By ROB F. HALL | : 

WESTBROOK PEGLER has a widely known attachment to absolutism which is 
defined in the dictionary as the doctrine of unlimited authority and control, or despotism. 
For that reason he has been reverent and adoring toward the passport section of the State 


Department both under its form- panies 
er head, Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley and, 
since last spring, under Miss Fran- 
ces Knight. 

Hailing Miss Knight’s appoint- 
ment, he boasted that the job was 
“invested with arbitrary legal au- 
thority” to refuse passports, and | 
not only to “Communists and per- 


TD 


denial of passports as a means of 
censoring the thoughts and actiy- 
ities of American citizens, 

In addition to the Foreman case, 
the ECLC sponsored the fight for 
Dr. Nathan “and is pushing the 
fight for a passport for Paul Robe- 
son and for Henry and Anita Wil- 
cox. Their attorney is the well- 
known constitutional _ authority, 
Leonard Boudin. | 


fused Dr. Foreman’s application, 
to grant him a bonafide hearing or 
else give him his passport. — 

_ This victory for Dr. Foreman 
has. special meaning which no 
doubt Westbrook Pegler will be 
the first to note, for the ECLC 
which’: Foreman heads is the or- 
ganization which is carrying On a 
consistent fight to end’ the State 
Department practice of arbitrary 


Dulles told a néws conference 
on Tuesday that he had not de- 
cided whether to appeal the Cir- 
cuit Court’s decision to the Su- 
preme Court. Only on one poiht 
were State Department officials in 
apparent agreement: they said the 
department had “tentatively ~ re- 


sons who have truck with them.” 

“For that matter,” said Pegler in 
a recent column, “Miss Knight, 
like Mrs. -Shipley,-can shake her 
head with decisive finality (to 
anybody) without giviifg any rea- 
son.” She can refuse a passport to 
Eleanor Roosevelt. for instance, 
Pegler wrote. 

ote 

IT NOW seems that Pegler, 
Miss Knight and her boss, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, 
have been laboring under a _ mis- 


fused” a passport to Joseph Clark, 
foreign editor of the Daily Work- 
er, to go to Geneva to cover the 
Big Four conference for this paper. 


‘But; as one immediate effect of 


the Fahy, decision, these officials 
added that as of now the refusal 
is- not final. 

The State Department has un- 
derstandably become wary and 
uneasy. Its absolutism in the pass- 
port field has run into one rebuff 
after another in recent weeks. 

There was. the case of Otto 


WEEKLY NOTEBOOK 


—= By AUGUSTA STRONG 


summer time is meeting time 


SUMMER vacation time 
is otherwise known in many 
quarters as “annual report 
time and _ “convention 
time. Taking advantage of 
the opporunities for meeting 
during the summer, organiza- 
tions combine vacations with the 


welfare projects. 

The Urban League, now -45 
vears old, has offices in Bronx, 
Brooklyn, Manhattan, Queens— 
sponsors community programs 
and services, and is a valuable 
source of information on employ- 
ment and welfare of Negroes. 

* 


serious business of deliberations. 
Already placed on the check list 


Nathan, a highly respected NYU | 
ofessor and the executor of the 


ROBESON 


apprehension. For on June 23 the 


U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in , 
jobs 


OTHER SURVEYS of 


now available are the Teachers’ 


Thus, 


Washington handed down a de-| 


cision in the case of Max Schactman |, 


which declared that the State De-|may deprive a citizen of his rights’ 
partment has no “arbitrary right’ |to travel abroad without a quasi-| ort, the 


judicial hearing in which the State! 


to deny a passport. 


“The right to travel, to go from Pepartment with witnesses (and 
place to place as the means of jot faceless informers) proves that 
transportation permit, is a natural’ the issuance of a passport to this 
right,” said the court in an opinion citizen somehow aids in the ex- 
, | 2 ecution 
This right is subject to reas- government or its people. 
| 


written by Judge Fahy. 


onable regulation” but any re- 
Se». . . ° 

straints imposed upon it must 
comply with the Constitution, and 


either of Pegler’s adored ladies 


} 


of a crime against this 


. 
AND AS IF in direct reply to 


+ . " » > [ pr . P ° 
said the court in effect, | estate of the late Albert Einstein. 


Ordered by: Judge Henry Sechwein- 

hut to issue Dr. Nathan a pass- 

State Department com- 

plied rather than risk a court test. 
* 


THEN LAST WEEK there was 


the case of Dr. Clark Foreman, 
former New Deal official. a South- 


erner, always active in the fight) 
against jimcrow schools and_ for 


repeal of the poll tax, and more 
recently director of the Emer- 


specilically ‘with the Fifth Amend-' Pegler, Judge Edgerton, in ‘a con-| gency Civil Liberties Council. 
ment which’ says no person shall curring opinion, said bluntly, :“Ar- 


District Judge Burnita S. Mat- 


be deprived of liberty without due! bitrary action is not due process thews ordered the State Depart- 
process of law, the court said. 


} . 
of law.” 


‘ment, which has consistently re- 


— —=— = ——— . 


NAACP Spurns Ike's Go-Easy Plea 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


for summer thinking are several 
reports on jobs—or the lack of 
them. 

The New York Urban League 


held its annual meeting _ this 


Union figures on the employ- 
ment of Negro teachers.» which 
had been widely quoted in the 


weekend, for instance, and con- 
sidered_a program for the year, 
based on a new Annual Report 
which is now being distributed. 
An attractive little booklet, it is 
easy to read, well illustrated, 
and leaves no doubt\that equal 
opportunity: to work is still the 
biggest problem facing “New 
York Citys Negroes. 
Unemployment rose in 1954 
with Negroes hardest hit 
“the slow but steady progress 
toward racial equality in indus- 
try was set back”. . . and the 
report cites the figures, on those 
industries in which it has cam- 
paigned during the year for 


more. jobs. 
* 


press, and which will undoubt- 

edly figure in the work of the 

city Commission which is due to 

report in the fall public 

school problems of segregation, 
* 


THIS WEEKEND the State 
Commission against Discrimina- 
tion (SCAD) takes up the new 
phase of its work voted by the 
last legislature — authority over. 
discrimination in housing which 
receives. aid from public funds. 
Several groups are prepared to 
keep them‘ busy. The NAACP 
plans to make housing discrimi- 

, nation a campaign second in im- 
portance only to schools during 
the next vear. It figuresNarge in 


(hl 


FOR WEEKS before some 750 delegates to the 46th’ Annual Convention of the Na 


tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People trekked to this sun-bathed re- the Uriueetinanis proerin. ts 


| FOUR THOUSAND long- 


sort town the tension had been building between the Negro people's movement and the 


Eisenhower Administration. Eisen- 
hower had been cautioning Negro 
leaders against pressing for civil 
yights araendments. to housing, 
school aid and the military reserves 
bill; and even more ‘insistently the 
Negro leaders, for whom Rep. 
Adam C. Powell (D-NY) is the 
congressional spokesman; called 
for amending all Jaws to conform 
to only one class of U. S. citizen- 
ship. barr 
The issue exploded on the con- 
vention floor when an emergency 
resolution was reported in the 
midst of routine sessions condemn- 
ing President Eisenhower and 
Rep. Carl Vinson (D-Ga) for their 
“efforts to circumvent” an amend- 
ment opening all National Guard 
units to Negroes under the mili- 
tary reserves bill. 
* 
THIS CAME 


simultaneously 


Y ig: 
; oa, 


fer Se 
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‘ 
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ag 


le 


NIXON 


with the President’s greetings to gration. The delegates had voted , 


the convention in which he coun- to 
~ pati-/threats. 


selléd “forbearance” and 
ence in the fight to end second 
class citizenship. There was. more 
than a cool reception to the Presi- 
dential greeting; the corridors 


bad taste was not removed from 
the mouths of the delegates by the 
sugary oratory of Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon in the meeting’s 
closing session. 


Eisenhower Administration 


partisan political «action campaign 
on the national, state and local 


buzzed with its denunciation in levels” to back up the program 
quite unpolite language. And the they adopted. 
barred segregation and diserimina= 


tion in any form. 


the desire of the delegates that the 
) U. S. government cease voting in 

Nixon told the 1,000 assembled the United Nations with the col- 
delegates and visitors that the onial powers against the freedom 
had of colonies. Especially they singled 


stand firm in face of the’ 


They called for a “broad non- 


And~ the program 


action against any white member 
guilty of actions against desegre- 
gation. The delegates in their 
speeches ssharply criticized 
Government Contracts Committee 
for doing so little against job jim- 
crow in plants. and industries doing 
work on government contracts. 
Vice President Nixon, chairman 
of the GCC, told the convention 
that thousands of jobs had been 
opened up to Negro workers, but 
the delegates heard that in the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue and | 


in atomic energy plants, as well 
as in the railroad industry, Negro 
discrimination was still the rule. 
In this regard, Clarence Mit- 
chell, director of the NAACP 
Washington Bureau, 


gress and to the labor leaders who 
support the Democrats, deglared 
that Negroes want to see passage 


of labor and social legislation. But, | 


he said, the NAACP and the Ne- 
gro people were unwilling to ac- 
cept the slogan of the “full dinner 
pail,” unless there were written as- 
surances that Negroes would get 
their share of the pail. 

The Atlantic City NAACP con- 
vention adopted what is perhaps 


ina=ithe most advanced program of any 


ON ce 
The adopted program indicated 


liberal group fighting for demo- 
cratic advance. It was voiced 
mainly by Negro leaders. 

If not on the floor of the con- 
vention, the hallway discussions 
speculated on thé reasons why 
more labor leaders and_ liberal 


the! 


addressing | 
himself to the Democrats in Con-: 


shoremen, a tenth of the total, 
seek a living on the Brooklyn 
and Manhattan waterfronts. Less 
than 250 get regular work of 
two or three days a week. An 
unfinished fight on the docks is 
the effort to end the practice of 
racial, or nationality work gangs, 
which are sometimes pitted 
against each other. | 
Airlines for the first time this 
year, proffered a few jobs hither- 
to closed except: to whites—about 
20 in all. Still barred are such 
jobs as pilots, stewards, stew- 
ardesses, ar.d most public posts. 
Among 7,000 brewery workers, 
only 38 had enough seniority to 
belong to the unions which con- 


trol jobs in the industry. Efforts 
of the League and other groups 
have added 19 additional Negro 
workers to this total—but further 
barriers are still there . . . and 
so on the report goes, touching 
on housing, desegregation in 
schools, and some special social 


- well as in the programs of fsor- 
ough tenants organizations. 


* 
A PAGEANT celebrating 


ninety years of Negro achieve- 
ment in this country, is being 
proposed for this fall by a group 
of clergyman. Father of the 
idea is Dr. T. S. Harten, of 
Brooklyn's Holy Trinity Baptist 
Church, and a national Baptist 
leader. The plan is to hold it at 
Ebbets Field, after baseball sea- 
son. 
* 

CONVENTION SEASON is 
underway with dozens of gath- 
erings scheduled across the na- 
tion including: National Sunday 
School and Baptist Training 
Union Congress in Atlantic City, 
June 27 to July 3; National As- 
sociation of Negro Business -and 
Professional Womens Clubs, 
Chicago, July 27-30; Race Rela- 
tions Institute, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., June 27-July 
3; Elks (IBPOE of W), Washing-— 
ton, D.C., Aug. 22-25; National 
Bar Association, Washington, 
D.C., Sept. 1-3. 


‘PENN. HIGH COURT REST 


— 
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JEWISH CENTER TO MEME 


By A. STRAUSS ; 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


— The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 


has nullified the verdict of Judge Henry Ellenbogen under which 


the Jewish Cultural Center was 


taken away from its members. 


On the basis of the Supreme Court decision the center must 


immediately be returned to the Jewish Cultural Society to which 
the Center belongs. Res 

The decision of the Supreme Court was made on the basis 
of the appeal which Heymen Schlesinger, attorney for the Jewish 
Culture Society, had made to the State’s Attorney General. 

At the same time the Supreme Court said that the charge 
made in a petition by professional red-baiter, Harry Alan Sherman 
that attorney ‘Schlesinger and the Attorney General had entered 
“shameful and scan- 


Democrats had not attended and, 
mingled their voices with those of 
the delegates against .the pro- 
grams ° of pp on tna and_ the 
Dixiecrats. Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
secretary noting this in his speech, 
warned that Negroes would not 
continue ,to support the Demo- 
—_ if chey did not break from 
the racist bloc nt | : 
southern states. a into 2 deal against Judge Ellenbogen was 
eg eee was 0s rican A from} * . | The delegates meant business,| dalous.” . \ 
e Dixiecrats who* have threat-| TH LABOR and imdustry/And they took an independ ent] - ewish Cult Society .is plannin i 

ened open rebellion against U.S.) workshop: ef the convention rec-}position, ‘telling the politicians to} of aii dams rae A te aor a ieee yting 
Jaw in the matter of school inte-lemmended that trade unions takeput up or shut UP. algiaiietetetees, XR __. | ge cig : ‘ am _ = 


a 


out the racist outrages committed 
by the government of the Union 
of South Africa. | 
They greeted the Tenth Birth- 
day of the United Nations, but 
criticized its failure to realize the 
people to ends of the charter regarding hu- 
abide by it.” -|man rights. They attacked the 
| Walter-McCarran immigration law 
IT DIDN'T take a seasoned po-|and called for its revision to elim- 
litical observer to detect from this'inate its racist character. 


the same objectives as they, but 
that the administration saw “edu- 
cation and persuasion,” rather than 
Jaws, as the means to that end. 

“A law,” Nixon apologized to 
his quizzical audience,” is only as| 


good as the will ef the 


; 
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“Out of SSS 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE ONLY SAINT America has accepted is a wom- 
an whois deaf and blind. I speak of Helen Keller who 
was 75 this month, revered for generations because no- 


body, whatever their origin, can 
ignore courage. So Miss Keller 
who. lived in darkness and si- 
lence since she was stricken in 


infancy, has touched the imagi-- 


nation of mil- 
lions, here and 
abroad, be- 
cause she will- 
ed herself to 
see farther 
than most of 
mankind that Begg 
has eyes and Hage 
ears. | 

The. Scrip- 
tures speak of 
those who have eyes and see 
not;. ears. and hear not; hearts 
that neither feel nor understand. 
This woman, out of Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, has astounded, and 
simultaneously, inspired all those 
who have heard of her. 


She learned to recognize the 
world about her by the sole 
sense that remained whole: her 
sense of touch. A gifted woman 
to whom she feels she owes life, 
Miss Annie Sullivan Macy, 
came to her when she was seven. 
I believe Miss Keller will agree 
with me that Mrs. Macy is one 
of the foremost teachers of our 
time. She walked in on a child 
who seemed sealed, hermeti- 
cally, and forever, from life. She 
refused to accept the facts be- 
fore her, determined that the 


little girl who babbled in a kind © 


of wild gutteral speech would 
not remain outside the boun- 
daries of humanity. 

* 


THE NEW teacher brought 
the child a doll, and began her 
work. by guiding the child’s 
manual sense into the alphabet, 
beginning with the letters d-o-1-l. 
Another day, as Miss Keller 
tells it, the canny teacher pour- 
ed cool water over the child’s 
hand at the well and spelled out 
‘the word w-a-t-e-r. “Suddenly,” 
she said, “I felt a misty con- 
sciousness as of something for- 
gotten — a thrill of returning 
thought—and somehow the mys- 
nat of language was revealed to 

"When the sun set that day 
Le had learned 30 words. To- 


day she knows seven languages. ° 


In a way Miss Keller is a bril- 
liant symbol of mankind. Mark 
Twain knew that and loved her, 
this man who was invelved with 
humanity. She taught him that 
_the sons of man are indomitable. 


She spoke fondly of the genial 
old writer who smelled of to- 
bacco and who took her for 
walks, 
all the tenderness he felt for 
Huckelberry Finn wlio had eyes 
but no alphabet. She seemed to 
have confirmed the hunch of the 
old Mississippi pilot that the 
heart has a vision that surpasses 
sight. 

For almost three-quarters of 
a century Miss Keller has been 
an inspiration to our youth. Rob 
Hall, a native of Alabama, re- 
calls when she was cited by the 
teacher (Helen Keller was a na- 
tive Alabaman, remember) as an 
example of humanity's infinite 
resourcefulness and courage. It 
is the experience of others. For 
she began to write for the na- 
tional magazines the year the 
century turned, back in 1900. 


* 
I REMEMBER listening to 


her during the Madison Square 
Garden meeting for Roosevelt 
in 1944. I recall how she stood 
in the-spotlight, a tall, silvery- 
haired woman then, who stood 
with the celebrities to declare 
their support of F.D.R. Her 
voice came, harsh, guttural, like 
an elemental sound from. the 
marshes of life when humanity 
was young. But the audience 
knew whence this voice came. 
out of the dark void she would 
not accept. We knew that she 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Dixie-GOP 
Plot Deal 


In Congress 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON. 


WITH only a few. weeks 
left of the first session of the 
84th Congress it is plain as 
the Washington monument 


that unless a heroic effort is 
made, civil rights and _ labor 
legislation will be sacrificed by 
the Democratic leadership in 
order not to disturb the Dix- 
iecrats. They will be only too 
eagerly abetted by the GOP- 
Cadillac gang who are opposed 
to all civil rights and labor 
legislation. 

An emergency conference of 
AFL, CIO and NAACP leaders 
immediately after the Fourth of 
July could inspire confidence in 
the ranks‘ of the labor move- 


NAACP Spurns 
Go-Easy Piea 
—See Page 4 


guiding her steps with . 


_ ee 


=_ 


Plane Incident ts Fail 
- To Stem Peace Tide 


-—See page 5. 


ment and of the Negro people 
that joint and determined ac- 


tion can yet win. 


The fate of the Davis-Bacon 
demand of the AFL is symbolic 
of the situation here. 

On June 10, the AFL News- 
Reporter wrote: 

“A majority of the House 
Public Works Committee has 
agreed to support inclusion of 
the Davis-Bacon Act prevailing 


wage provisions in a highway 


bill.” 


But on June 17 the AFL News- 


. Reporter wrote: 
“The AFL called on the House 


Public -.Works Committee to 


write a prevailing wage provi- 


sion into ‘the multibillion-dollar 
highway bill to protect both 
contractors and workers from 
unfair competition based on 


substandard wages.” 
ae 


THE DAVIS-BACON amend- 
ments were cut: out of the Sen- 
ate highway bill, by the Demo- 


., cratic leadership in order to ap- 


pease the Dixiecrats. They are 
not going to be won by any- 
thing less than an aroused labor 
mobilization. 

It would appear, to judge 
from widespread inaction in la- 
bor’s ranks, that some labor lead- 
ers are hopeful of getting some 
legislation on Capitol Hill if the 
Dixiecrats are not stirred to 
wrath by civil rights bills or 
amendments. 

Nothing could be _ further 
from the truth. On every single 
labor issue—minimum wage, pre- 


vailing wage, not to speak of° 


Taft-Hartley, and_ right-to-scab 
legislation, as well as housing 
construction and _ school con- 
struction, the main allies of the 
Republicans are the Dixiecrats. 

The consequences of attempt- 
ing to soft-soap the enemies of 
labor and of the Negro people 
can be disastrous. 

* 

WITNESS the fight put up 
by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
and the NAACP on the jimcrow 
national guard issue. During the 
past weeks when tremendous 
pressure has been directed at 
Powell and the NAACP, from 
President Eisenhower down, the 
leaders of labor have been quiet, 
to put it charitably. 

A noteworthy and welcome 
exception was the United Mine 
Workers Union whieh, in the 
last issue of its Journal, said: 

“President Eisenhower says 


(Continued on Page 12} 


And Other July 4th Features 


The Ancestor, 
A Short Story 
by Howard Fast 


. 


lait 
— 


Miami Blackout 


ON PAGE TWO of ‘this issue, we tell the story of 
the heroic strike battle of the Miami hotel workers, now 
in its third month. Because big town newspapers rake 
in a healthy sum in Miami hotel advertising, there is a vir- 
tual news blackout of the strike. So much so that New 
York hotel workers tried to break through the press with a big 
demonstration. They did not succeed. ; 

There is no such news, blackout of the strike in The Worker 
or Daily Worker. This is one big difference between. newspapers 
that publish for profit (theyre Big Business under todays condi- 
tions), and a newspaper which publishes in the interests of the 
workingclass. | 

Where the Big Business newspaper makes from 75 to 80 
percent of its income in advertising, our income depends almost 
entirely on circulation and contributions. 

As we said last week, were forced to bolster iieciabiiies in- 
come by raising The Worker sub price from $2.50 a year to $3.50 a 
year, starting July 1. It’s still $1.70 less than buying it weekly, . 
an unsually large reduction for a sub. Ba 

The most important, way to build circulation income still re- 
mains the promotion activity of our supporters and supporting 


groups. We are depending on having this stepped up after a lull 


of a couple of months, 


As regards contributions, we are at the 70 snail mark in our 
fund campaign fer $100,000, as of Wednesday. We’ are shooting 
for at least the three-quarter mark by the weekend, and the 100 


percent point by mid-July. We need your help! Send your con- 


tributions to P.O, Box. 136, Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. Ye 
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N.Y. Workers Stop Work 
To Aid Miami Hotel Strike 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


A ONE-HOUR stop-work demonstration by some 10,000 New York waiters pie 


waitresses in Times Square last Friday dramatized with powerful impact the 10-week-old 
This was “the first long-distance; 


strike of hotel workers in,the 
picketline in the city's labor. his- 
tory, declared president David 
Siegal, of Waiters’ Local 1, Hotel 
and Restaurant International, AFL, 
which called thé * ‘demonstration. 


The Miami strike’ which began 
April 13, involves at this writing 
some 3,000 workers in 22 of the 
largest hotels in the area. The key) 
issue is union recognition, 
Local 255 of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant International out to oman- 
ize an estimated 20,000 unorgan- 
ized workers in some 400 hotels. 

* 

THE UNION has 


conditions in the “luxury” 


the lowest paid hotel workers in 
the United States.” 

“Hotels which charge guests, 
from $20 to $200 a day ily wage 
rates running as low as $2 for a 
12-hour day. Employes work 
days per week with no overtime 
provisions.’ 


7 


Miami Beach resort area. 
psthe tbsths “cheb -teutere stat spit. b ~~ ease penn teen shame est ey 
Other Strikers 

In South Hotd Out 


OTHER STRIKES in _ the 
South were: 3,400 workers in 


with) 


tlescribed | 
hotels as! 
having “the highest room rates and. 


Florida's phosphate mining 
areas, now in the fifth week 
and marked last week by the 
shooting of a striker and ar- 
rests; 1,500 sugar © refinery 
workers in Louisiana now in 
the third month. The 11-week 
10-state strike of Greyhound 
Bus drivers was settled. 


COOCOCe 


one OOEOOONOCOOCC 
‘ > ole ‘ tx <~o 
ees ae var CSSse oct OO. COC 


SOO OCS* ™ 


eexeseeteast 

The Miami Beach 
drive and strike are 
garded in the labor movement 


Soot Sogn. cUncre then gr gt. 


Usour ( CODEC 00 


Se 
widely re- 
as 


the key struggle in the South to-| 


day. Both national GIO and AFL 
have thrown their support to the 
Hotel | and Restaurant International, 


Unions Gird for Battle 
In Copper, Steel Towns 


; 


STRIKES in two of Ameri 
copper—appeared “almost cer 


icas key industries— steel l and | 
tain” as the :Friday morning’ 


deadline neared and both United States Steel, and Anaconda 


Copper still held to an offer of. 
ten cents an hour. 

Furnaces were already being 
bankéd and coke ovens were cooled 
in many steel plants as hopes were 
still held out that U.S. Steel would 
up its offer before the deadline suf- 


eee 


The steel workers, by the terms 


of their contract that runs for an- 
other year, can only negotiate on 


wages now. 
* 


AT THIS WRITING, the offer 


THE WEEK IN LA 


@ Maehinists Hit 


® Selidarity with 


SOLIDARITY for Louisi- 
ana sugar refinery strikers 
(see story on Page 3) was in- 
dicated in statements by 


on the 
1 job na- 


which -is concentrating 
Miami drive as its No. 
‘tionally, 

Dave Beck, president of the 
|'AFL. Teamsters Union, last week 
‘called for a “well coordinated and 
directed campaign” of both CIO 
and AFL nationally to win victory 
in Miami Beach. 

Beck said that if the hotel work- 
ers are successful 
blazing a needed trail in unorgan- 
ized territory.” | 

HE URGED, further; that the 
Miami fight be taken “to every 
‘quarter of the United States .. . 
so that public opinion will be in- 
formed and condemn the vicious 


“they will be: 


Cuban labor leaders that 


sugar workers of Cuba would 
refuse to handle raw sugar for 
strikebound plants. Statement of 
solidarity was issued after com- 
mittee met with Ralph Helstein, 
president of CIO Packinghouse 
Workers, which is conducting 
strike. 


* 

“LABOR’S program lags in 
Congress, AFL Machinists 
warned in its weekly paper The 
Machinist. Among issues. on 
which little or no action has 
been taken in Congress, paper 
listed: repeal or revision of 
Taft-Hartley Law, particularly 
Section 14-B which sanctions 
state right-to-work laws; income 
tax reduction; unemployment 
compensation standards; school 


conditions existing among the mul- 
ti-million dollar hotels of 
Miami Beach area.” 
In Miami. Beach _ itself. 
istrikers have remained firm in the 
‘face of a heavy barrage of court 
injunctions and mass arrests. 
“These workers are solid 


aS a 


the | 


the 


construction; }ealth insurance 
and railroad retirement pen- 
SIONS. 

* 

SOCIAL SECURITY amend- 
ments were being reduced in 
proposals of Democrats on House 
Ways and Means Committee. 


rock,” said David Herman, 
‘ident of Hotel Local 6 in New 
York, who is on loan to the Inter- 


pres-| 


Even with this, opponents of 
liberalized social security were 
demanding open hearings in or- 


national and is in charge of the 
Miami drive. | 

“We have created a revolution- 
wt change in ade County,” Her- 
/man went on to say, in statements 


der to prevent any change. 
* 


RUNAWAY SHIPS were tar- 
get of organization drive of new 
office set up in New York City 


published in the wnion paper, 
“Hotel,” in New York. “We have| 
created a union of whites and Ne- 
groes, of Latins and North Amer- 
icans, of all religions and nation- 
alities. It is something the South 


by International ‘¥ransport 
Workers Federation. Vessels are 
unorganized crews chartered un- 
der foreign flags. . . . Tankers 
strike of CIO National Maritime 
Union was settled with agree- 
ment similar’ to that won on dry 


has never seen: before.” 
A victory was ¥#egistered by the 
striking union last week when a: 
(Continued on Page 12) 2 
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cargo and passenger ships, pro- 
viding for supplementary unem- 
“ploy ment insurance. 


BOR AFF 


‘Lag’ in Congress 
Sugar Strikers 


BACK-TO-WORK ultimatum 
was answered by mass picket 
line of 4,000 at Landers Frary 
& Clark in New Britain, Conn. 
Company struck by UE, had 
‘made scab-herding effort pre- 
ceded by loud fanfare. Swelling 
ranks of 1,800 strikers were 
members of AFL and CIO 
unions which are part of United 
Labor Committee supporting 
strike. 


AIRS 


* 

LONGEST STRIKE in his- 
tory of AFL Insurance Agents 
ended after 14 weeks when Bos- 
ton Mutual Insurance settled 
with $5 weekly raise and other 
concessions, including reinstate- 
ment with full pay of 22 agents 
who had been discharged after 


protest action. 
* 


ENTIRE TRANSIT system of 
Los Angeles was shut down by 
Strike of AFL Transportation,, 
‘Union for 20-cent pay raise over 
period of three years. 

- 

THIRTY-FIVE-HOUR  weck 
with no loss in take-home pay 
will be one of major. demands 
in coming year of CIO Commu- 
nications Workers, union dele- 
gates decided at convention in 
St. Louis. ‘President Joseph 
Beirne stated demand was par- 
tial answer to technological un- 
employment resulting from use 


of automatic equipment. 
+ 


GUARANTEED PAY PLAN-=. 
will be sought from farm equip- - . 
ment manufacturers when UAW- 
CIO contracts expire with major 
firms in mid-August. 

SEVEN KOHLER | strikers. 
were arrested for unlawful as- 
sembly when they protested il- 
legal possession of three machine 
guns by police of Kohler Village. 
UAW strike is_ now in 15th 
month. 


ficiently to satisfy the demand of ™ steel stands at 6.5 nani across 


the United Steelworkers of Amer-'the board plus an extra half cent 
to widen the span between each | 


of the 32 job classifications in the | 
industry. This means that the balk | 
of the workers would get from | 
6.5 to ten cents. Only a few thou- | 


News Guild Tackles Rights Issues 


By HARRY RAYMOND ALBANY, N.Y. 
PROBLEMS of collective bargaining to improve conditions of editorial and office: 


co 
4 


sand are in the highest skilled employes of the nation’s newspapers, plans for organization of the unorganized and a 
program to end discrimination against Negroes in newspaper employment received the 


classifications in which raises would 


ica tor a “substantial” T 


crease. 
Federal conciliators entered A 
aconda negotiations in Butt 
Montana as 80,000 workers of t] 
“Big Four” and some smaller co, 
per firms were set to come oi 
_ at the call of the unaffiliated Min 
Mill and Smelter Workers. Ana- 
conda, so far, was the only com- 
pany in copper to make an offer. 
| * 


THE ACTUAL START of 
banking of furnaces, an expensive 
operation for the “companies, 
seemed to give substance to re- 
ports that the negotiators are really, . 
far apart and that David J. Mc- 
Donald, president of -the steel 
union, is insisting on something 
close to the 20-cent pattern’ in 
_the auto: settlement. 


wuge 


Rumors were flying thick and| 
fast as bargaining came “under 
the gun.” Among them was one 
report that U.S. Steel has still not 
put its final card on the table. 
Another, that McDonald hinted 
that if the companies would vol- 
untarily agree to an immediate 
plan for supplementary layoff pay, 
a settlement would be possible. 
That, presumably, would mean the 


companies would begin now to lay 
aside money for a fund, as in auto: 


from which PAYA could | start; w 


. 


in “a year. 


a 
— 


range to a top of 22 cents. 

In the past two years the steel 
union took its raises on an across- 
the-board basis which had the ef- 
fect of narrowing job rates. 

A week before the strike dead- 


line, the steel union sent directives 


to all locals of 90-odd firms: in 
basic steel employing 600.000 
workers to set up strike machin- 
ery. This came after the-union's 
470-man wage policy committee 
rejected the 10-cent offer. McDon- 
ald reported: 

“I am almost ashamed to men- 
tion the amount the industry is 
offering. It is_an affrontery | in. this 
most profitable year in the indus- 
try’s history. ‘Tt is less than: half 


GM . gave:.. ... What are!tive vice-president Ralph B. Nov- 
lak’ 7s address hen neues the’ © 


we, anyway, second class citizens?” 


to the Pacific 


‘have not disappeared,” 


‘politics, 
work laws” 


major attention here last week of 
250 delegates at the 22d annual 
‘convention of the CIO American 


‘Newspaper Guild. 
| Guild president Joseph F. Collis 


‘reported that on the political front 
Guild members from-the Atlantic 
“have been advanc- 
ing causes of liberal movements 
and libefal candidates.” 

“But dangers to our security 
he warhed 
the convention, “our successes have 
‘brought attempts by: our enemies 
‘to curb us through Jegislation.” 

Collis cited the “notorious Catlin 
bill in Wisconsin” which limits par-| 
ticipation of union members in 
the so-called “right to 
in 18 states. These, he 
said, “frustrate our inherent right 
to growth and progress.” The con- 
vention pledged new efforts te wipe 


these laws from ae books. 


SPECIAL fetes were taken for 
the Guild to come forward asa 


leader in the battle agamst dis- 


crimination against, Negroes by 
fighting for anti-jimcrow clauses in 
its contracts with the publishers. 


At the outset, Collis urged the}. 
‘delegates to reject the proposal of 
last years Los Angeles conven- 
tion. to bar Communists from Guild 
membership. 

“There are some groups who 
think the Guild should not protect 
Communists,” he said. “There are 
others whg feel the constitution 
now contains adequate safeguards 
against the union being captured 
. the reds. It is the opinion! ‘ 

your president and many dele-, 

ole to whom I have talked that 

‘Communist issue is one of the 
mad important issues at this con- 
vention.” 


The “officers report and execu- 


aoe 


delegates were 


n Le uf J 


position ef Collis in ice aumend- 
ing that no change be made in the} 
Heywood Broun clause of the 
Guild Constitution which states no 
member shall be barred or paial-| 
ized “by reason of age, sex, race, 
national origin, religious or ‘politi- 
cal conviction or anything he 
writes for publication.” 
* 

AS THIS is being written, prior} 
to the close of the convention, 
some groups of delegates are busy 
preparing amendments to the in- 
ternational executive board's rec-| 
ommendation on the Communist 
issue. 

The ‘Minors report offered a 
compromise suggesting the Guild 
take the position it will not con- 
test dismissal‘of:an employe “who. 
has admitted present Communist. 
Party membership,” or who has 
been adjudged by~a government 
agency “or court of competent jur- 
isdiction” to be a member of “any 
organization seeking or. advocat-| 18 
ing the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force and violence.” 

While the Communist issue 
simmered in the on most, 
busy in commit- 


tees and moe working out plans 


tq strengthen, the union. 
The Hearst chain council dut- 


a. — 


lined a plan to conduct national 
memorandum negoiiations with 
eight Hearst papers across the 
country. | 

The Scripps - Howard‘ chain 
council eommended the Cleveland 
Guild for having achieved the 
first pension plan in a_ Scripps- 
Howard paper.  It* recommended 
the Cleveland Press plan to other 
locals as a positive approach to- 
ward better pensions. The council 
reported it was planning a chain- 
wide negotiated pension on the 
Scripps-Howard chain benefitting 
all employes of all affiliated or- 
ganizations. | 


A CONFERENCE of Gannett 
publication guilds announced it 
was gcing ahead with a program 
of setting up bargaining units in 
the Gannett papers now unorgan- 
ined... 

Delegates representing staffs of 
ithe wire services met and planned 
a nation-wide bargaining drive. 
They asked the IEB to grant a 
charter to a national wire service 
local so they could concentrate 
their work of organization. It was 
recommended by delegates from 
newspaper advertising offices that 
the ANG seek revision of the wage 
and hour law to bring advertising 
‘sales people under full coverage. 

Many of the delegates are pre- 
dicting a stiff contest in the nom- 
ination and election of a new slate 
of national officers. Caucuses be- 
gan meeting early to discuss nom- 
nations. The officers are elected 
for a two-year term and will serve 
a year beyond the next conven- 
tion to be held in Toronto in 
1956. Under the rules the election 
of officers will go to referendum 


* 


|if there is a, contest at the. conven- 


tion, iene 


ee ee | —_ wilt « 


t 
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Out of Darkness 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE ONLY SAINT America has accuniell is a wom- 


an who is deaf and blind. 


I speak of Helen Keller who 


was 75 this month, revered for generations because no- 


body, whatever their origin, can 
ignore courage. So Miss Keller 
who lived in darkness and si- 
lence since she was stricken in 
infancy, has touched the imagi- 
nation of mil- 
lions, here and 
abroad, be- 
cause she will- 


ed herself to 


see tarther 
than most of 
mankind _ that 
has eyes and & 
ears. | | 
The = Scrip- 


_ tures speak of 


those who have eyes and’ see 
not; ears and hear not; hearts 
that neither feel nor understand. 
This woman, out of Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, has «astounded, and 
simultaneously, inspired all those 
who have heard of her. 


She learned to recognize the 
world about her by. the sole 
sense that remained whole: her 
sense of touch. A gifted woman 
to whom she feels she owes life, 
Miss Annie Sullivan Macy, 


> came to her when she was seven. 


I believe Miss Keller will agree 
with me that Mrs. Macy is one 
of the foremost teachers of our 
time. She walked in on a child 
who seemed sealed, hermeti- 
cally, and forever, from life. She 
refused to accept the facts be- 
fore her, determined that the 


- jittle girl who babbled in a kind 


of wild gutteral speech would 
not remain outside the boun- 
daries of humanity. 


* 


THE NEW teacher brought 
the child a doll, and began her 


work by guiding the child’s 


manual sense into the alphabet, 
beginning with the letters d-o-]-l. 
Another day, as Miss Keller 
tells it, the canny teacher pour- 
ed cool water over the child’s 
hand at the well and spelled out 
the word w-a-t-e-r. “Suddenly,” 
she said, “I felt a misty con- 
sciousness as of something for- 
gotten — a thrill of returning 


_ thought—and somehow the mys- 


any of language was revealed to 
' When the sun set that day 

Shee had learned 30 words. To- 
day she knows seven languages. 
In a way Miss Keller is a bril- 
liant symbol of mankind. Mark 
Twain knew that and loved her, 
this man who was involved with 


-humanity. She taught him that 


_the sons of man are e indomitable. 


She spoke fondly of the genial 
old writer who smelled of to- 
bacco and who took her for 
walks, guiding her steps with 
all the tenderness he felt for 
Huckelberry Finn who had eyes 
but no alphabet. She scemed to 
have confirmed the hunch of the 
old Mississippi pilot that the 
heart has a vision that surpasses 
sight. 

For almost three-quarters of 
a century Miss Keller has been 
an inspiration to our youth. Rob 
Hall, a native of Alabama, re- 
calls when she was cited by the 
teacher (Helen Keller was a na- 
tive Alabaman, remember) as an 
example of humanity's infinite 
resourcefulness and courage. It 
is the experience of others. For 
she began to write for the na- 
tional magazines the year the 
century turned, back ‘in 1900. 


* 


I REMEMBER listening to 
her during the Madison Square 
Garden meeting for Roosevelt 
in 1944. I recall how she stood 
in the spotlight, a tall, silvery- 
haired woman then, w ho stood 
with the celebrities to declare 
their support of F.D.R. Her 
voice came, harsh, guttural, like 
an elemental sound from the 
marshes of- life when humanity 
was young. But the audience 
knew whence this voice came, 
out of the dark void she would 
not accept. We knew that she 


(Continued on _ 12) 


HELEN KELLER 


Dixie-GOP 


Plot Deal 


In Congress 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON. 


WITH only a few weeks 
left of the first session of the 
84th Congress it is plain as 
the Washington monument 
that unless a heroic effort is 
made, civil rights and_ labor 
legislation will be sacrificed by 
the Democratic leadership in 
order not to disturb the Dix- 
iecrats. They will be only too 
eagerly abetted by the GOP- 
Cadillac gang who are opposed 
to all civil rights and labor 
legislation. 

An emergency conference of 
AFL, CIO and NAACP leaders 
immediately after the Fourth of 
July could inspire confidence in 
the ranks of the labor move- 


- Sellout Perils Labor, Negroes 


N AACP Spurns 
(;0-Easy Piea 


—See Page 4 
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~ Plane Incidents Fail 


To Stem Peace 


ment afd of the Negro people 
that joint and determined ac- 
tion can yet win. 

The fate of the Davis-Bacon 
demand-of the AFL is symbolic 
of the situation here. 

On June 10, the AFL News- 
Reporter wrote: 

“A majority of the House 
Public Works ‘Committee has 
agreed to support inclusion of 
the Davis-Bacon Act prevailing 
ae provisions in a highway 

1” 

But on June 17 the AFL News- 
Reporter wrote: 

“The AFL called on the House 
Public Works Committee to 
write a prevailing wage provi- 
sion into the multibillion-dollar 
highway bill to protect both 
contractors and workers from 
unfair competition based on 
substandard wages.” 

* 

THE DAVIS-BACON amend- 
ments were cut out of the Sen- 
ate highway bill, by the Demo- 
cratic Tocca in order to ap- 
pease the Dixiecrats. They are 
not going to be won by any- 
thing less than an aroused labor 
mobilization. 

It would appear, to judge 


’ from widespread inaction in la- 


bor’s ranks, that some labor lead- 
ers are hopeful of getting some 
legislation on Capitol Hill ll if the 
Dixiecrats are not stirred to 
wrath by civil rights bills or 
amendments. 

Nothing could be (further 
from the truth. On every single 
labor issue—minimum wage, pre- 
vailing wage, not to speak of 
Taft-Hartley, and _ right-to-scab 
legislation, as well as housing 
construction and _ school con- 
struction, the main allies of the 
Republicans are the Dixiecrats. 

The consequences of attempt- 
ing to soft-soap the enemies of 
labor and of the Negro people 
can be disastrous. 

* 

WITNESS the fight put up 
by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
il the NAACP on the jimcrow 
national guard issue. During the 
past weeks when tremendous 


pressure has been directed at 


Powell and the NAACP, from 
President Eisenhower down, the 
leaders of labor have been quiet, 
to put it charitably. 

A noteworthy and welcome 
exception was the United Mine 


“Workers Union which, in the 


last issue of its Journal, said; 
“President, Eisenhower , says 


"(Continued on Page 12) 


The Ancestor, 
A Short Story 
by Howard Fast 


And Other July 4th Features 


Miami Blackout 


ON PAGE TWO of this issue, we tell the story of 
the heroic strike battle of the Miami hotel workers, now 
in its third month, Because big town newspapers rake 
in a healtny sum in Miami hotel advertising, there is a vir- 
tual news blackout of the strike. So much so that New 
York hotel workers tried to break through the press with a big 
demonstration. They did not succeed. 

There is no such news blackout; of the strike in The Worker 
or Daily Worker. This is one big difference between newspapers 
that publish for profit (they’re Big Business under today’s condi- 
tions), and a. newspaper which publishes in the interests of the 
workingclass. 


Where the Big Business newspaper 
percent of its income in advertising, our income depends almost 


makes from 75 to 80 


entirely on circulation and contributions. 
As we said last week, we're forced to bolster circulation in- 


come by raising The Worker sub price from $2.50 a year to $3.50 a 


year, starting July 1. It’s still $1.70 less than buying it weekly, 


an unsually large reduction for a’sub. 
The most important way to build circulation income still re- 
mains the promotion activity of our supporters and supporting 


. groups. We are depending on having this stepped up after a lull 


of a couple of months, 
As regards contributions, we are at the 70 percent mark in our 


fund campaign for $100,000, as of Wednesday. We are shooting 


for at least the three-quarter mark by the weekend, and the 100 


percent, point | by mid- -July, We need your help! Send your cone 
tributions to.P.O,, Box 136, Cooper Station, New York City.3, N. Yo 
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N.Y. Workers Stop Work 
To Aid Miami Hotel Strike 


By HERBERT SIGNER | 


A ONE-HOUR stop-work demonstration by some 10,000 New York waiters and 
waitresses in Times Square last Friday dramatized with powerful impact the 10-week-old 
strike of hotel workers in the Miami Beach resort area. This was “the first long-distance. 


picketline in the city’s labor his- sais sila 
tory,” declared president David as mamas : ee 
Siegal, of Waiters Local |, Hotel Q}¢ kor Strikers 
and Restaurant International, AFL,| 


which called the demonstration, ¥yeg South Held Out 
™~ % 


The Miami strike, which began OTHER STRIKES in the 
April 13, involves at this writing} South were: 3,400 workers in 
some 3,000 workers in 22 of the! Florida’s phosphate mining 
largest hotels in the area. The key} areas) now in the fifth week 
issue is union ‘recognition, with) ang marked last week by the 
Local 255. of the Hotel and Res-| shooting of a striker and ar- 
taurant International out to organ-| yests. - 1.500 sugar refinery 
ize an estimated 20,000 unorgan-| workers in Louisiana now in 
ized workers in some 400 hotels.| the third month. The 11]-week 
_ _| 10-state strike of Greyhound 

THE UNION has described) 
conditions in the “luxury” hotels as|_ 
having “the highest room rates and, "3st 
the lowest paid hotel workers in| The Miami Beach organizing 
the United states. | ,. drive and strike are widely re- 

Hotels which charge guests, | 
from $20 to $200 a.day pay wage | garded in the labor movement as) 
rates: running as low as $2 for a|the key struggle in the South to- 
12-hour day. Employes work 7/day. Both national CIO and AFL 
days per week with no overtime have thrown their support to the 
provisions. Hotel and Restaurant International, 
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Unions Gird for Battle 
In Copper, Steel Towns 


‘STRIKES in two of America’s key industries— steel and | 
copper—appeared “almost certain” as the Friday morning: 
deadline neared and both United States Steel and Anaconda 


Copper still held to an offer _. ee eee | 
ten cents an hour. 4 The steel workers, by the terms | 


Furnaces were already being of their contract that runs for an- | 
banked and coke ovens were cooled | other year, can only negotiate on 
in many steel plants as hopes were} W#ges ow. 
still held out that U.S. Steel would 
up its offer before the dezdline suf- 
ficiently to satisfy the demand of 


—_- 


* 
AT THIS WRITING, the offer 
in steel stands at 6.5 cents across, 


land AFL nationally to wi 


Bus drivers was settled. | 


THE WEEK 


SOLIDARITY for Louisi- 
ana sugar refinery strikers 
(see story on Page 3) was in- 
dicated in statements by 
Cuban labor leaders that 


ss ——_— - -_- ae ete Se 


which is- concentrating on the 
Miami drive as its No. 1 job na- 
tionally. 

Dave Beck, president of the 
AFL Teamsters Union, last week 
called for a “well. coordinated and 
directed campaign” of both CIO. 
) victory, 


in Miami Beach. : | 

Beck said that if the hotel work-) 
eis are successful “they will be) 
blazing a needed trail in unorgan-| 
ized territory. ° : 

HE URGED, further, that the 
Miami fight be taken “to every, 


quarter of the United States . . | 


so that public opinion will be in- 
formed. and condemn the vicious 
conditions existing among the mul-| 
ti-million dollar hotels of the 
Miami Beach area.” 3 net 

In Miami Beach itself, the 
strikers have remained firm in the 
face of a heavy barrage of court 
injunctions and mass arrests. 

“These workers are solid as a 
rock,’ said David Herman, pres- 
ident of Hotel Local 6 in New. 
York, who is on loan to the Inter-| 
national and is in charge of the 
Miami drive. 

“We have created a revolution- 
ary change in Dade County,” Her- 


man went on to say, in statements| 
published in the union. paper, 
“Hotel,” in New York. “We have| 
created a union of whites and Ne- 
groes, of Latins and North Amer-| 
icans, of all religions and nation-| 
alities. It is something the South, 
has never seen before.” | 

A victory was registered by the| 
striking union last week when a 

(Continued on Page 12) 


sugar workers of Cuba would 
refuse to handle raw sugar for 
strikebound plants. Statement of 
solidarity was issued after com- 
mittee met with Ralph Helstein, 
president of CIO Packinghouse 
Workers, which is conducting 
strike. 

* 

program lags in 
AFL 


“LABOR'S 
Congress,” 


Machinist. Among issues on 
which little or no action has 
been taken in Congress, paper 
listed: repeal or revision of 
Taft-Hartley Law, particularly 
Section 14-B which sanctions 
state right-to-work laws; income 
tax reduction; unemployment 
compensation standards; school. 
construction; health insurance 
and railroad retirement pen- 
SIOTIS. 
* | 

SOCIAL SECURITY amend- 
ments were being reduced in 
proposals of Democrats on House 
Ways and Means Committee. 
Even with this, opponents of 
liberalized social security were 
demanding open hearings in or- 
der to prevent any change. 

* 


RUNAWAY SHIPS were tar- 
get of organization drive of new 
office set up in New York City 
by International Transport 
Workers Federation. Vessels are 
unorganized crews chartered un- 
der toreign flags. . . . Tankers 
strike of CIO National Maritime 
Union was settled with agree- 
ment similar to that won on dry 
cargo and passenger ships, pro- 
viding for supplementary unem- 


Machinists — 
warned in its weekly paper The © 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Machinists Hit 
© Selidarity with Sugar Strikers 


‘Lag’ in Congress 


BACK-TO-WORK_ ultimatum 
Was answered by mass. picket 
line of 4,000 at Landers Frary 
& Clark in New Britain, Conn. 
Company struck by UE, had 
made. scab-herding effort pre- 
ceded by loud fanfare. Swelling 
ranks of 1,800 strikers were 
members of AFL and CIO 
unions which are part of United 
Labor Committee supporting 
strike. | 

* 


LONGEST STRIKE in his- 
tory of AFL Insurance Agents 
ended after 14 weeks when Bos- - 
ton Mutual Insurance  settléd 
with $5 weekly raise and other 
concessions, including reinstate- 
ment with full pay of 22 agents 
who had been discharged after 
protest: action. 

* ' 

ENTIRE TRANSIT system of 
Los Angeles was shut down by 
strike of AFL Transportation 
Union for 20-cent pay raise over 
period of three years. 

* 

THIRTY-FIVE-HOUR week 
with no loss in take-home pay 

will be one of major demands 
in coming year 6f CIO Commu- 
nications Workers, union dele- 
gates decided at convention in 
St. Louis. President Joseph 
Beirne stated demand was _par- 
tial answer to technological un- 
employment resulting from use 
of automatic equipment. 
* 

GUARANTEED PAY PLAN 
will be sought from farm equip- 
ment manufacturers when UAW- 
CIO contracts expire with major 
firms in mid-August.. | 

SEVEN KOHLER | strikers 
were arrested for unlawful as- 
sembly when they protested il- 
legal possession of three machine 
guns by police of Kohler Village. 
UAW strike is now in 15th 
month. 


ee ees - 


ployment insurance. 


- 


‘ali a vyeare sor «>: 


the United Steelwor'ers of Amer- 


— 


| on § 
the board plus an extra half cent | News Guild 
to widen the span between each} 


of the 32 job -classifications in the 


‘industry. This means that the bulk 


of the workers would get from 
6.5 to ten cents. Only a tew thou- 
sand are in the highest skilled 
classifications in which raises would 


ica for a “substanti:z. it) 


crease. a 

Federal conciliators entered An- 
aconda ‘negotiations in Butte; 
Montana as 80,000 workers of the 
“Big Four” and some smaller cop- 
per firms were set to come out 
at the call of the unaffiliated Mine, 
Miil and Smelter Workers. Ana- 
conda, so far, was the only com- 
pany in copper to make an offer. 

* 

THE ACTUAL START of 
banking of furnaces, an expensive 
operation for the companies, 
seemed to give substance to re- 
ports that the negotiators are really 
far apart and that David J. Mce- 
Donald, president of the steel 
union, is insisting on something 
close to the 20-cent pattern in 
the auto settlement. 


Rumors were flying thick and 
fast as bargaining came “under 
the gun.” Among them was one 
report that U.S. Steel has still not 
put its final card on the table. 
Another, that McDonald hinted 
that if the companies would vol- 
untarily agree to an immediate 
plan for supplementary layoff pay, 
a settlement would be _ possible. 
That, presumably; would mean the 
companies would begin now to lay 


Rt? ; «Tso 
Te ad G 


aside money for a fund, as in auto, 
» frem-which payments ; could; sta 


eal? & Alas 


basic.- steel 


‘range to a top of 22 cents. 


In the past two years the steel 
union took its raises on an across- 
the-board basis which had the ef- 
fect of narrowing job rates. | 

A week before the strike dead- 


‘line, the steel union sent directives 


to all locals of 90-odd firms in 
employing . 600,000 
workers to set up strike machin- 
ery: This came after the union’s 
170-man wage policy ,committee 
rejected the 10-cent offer. McDon- 
ald reported: 

7-"I am almost ashamed to men- 
tion the amount the industry is 
offering. It is an-affrontery in this 
most profitable-year in. the -indus- 
trys history. Kt is. less than half 


| 


} 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


Tackles Rights 


ssues 


‘ALBANY. N.Y. 


PROBLEMS. of collective bargaining to improve conditions of editorial and office 
employes of the nation’s newspapers, plans for organization of the unorganized and a 


program to end discrimination ag 


major attention: here last week of 
250 delegates at the 22d annual 
‘convention of the CIO American 
Newspaper Guild. 

Guild president Joseph F. Collis 


| reported that on the political front 


‘Guild members from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific “have been advanc- 
ing causes of liberal movements 
and liberal candidates.” 


“But dangers to our -securit\ 


the cofivention, “our successes have 
brought attempts by our enemies 
to curb us_ through legislation.” 


ticipation of union members in 


work laws” in 18 states, These, he 
said, “frustrate our inherent right 


{to growth and progress.” The con- 


vention pledged new efforts to wipe 
these laws from the books. 
* 

SPECIAL steps were taken for 
the Guild to come forward as a 
leader in the battle against dis- 
crimination against Negroes by 
fighting for anti-jimcrow clauses in 


‘delegates to reject the proposal of 
last years Los Angeles conven- 
tion to bar Communists from Guild 
membership. 

“There are some groups who 
think the Guild should not protect 
Communists,” he said. “There are 
others who feel the constitution 
now contains adequate safeguards 
against the union being captured 
by the reds. .. . It is the opinion 


gates to whom I have talked that 
the Communist .issue is one of the 
less important issues at this con- 
vention.” i 


The officers report and execu-; 


. Be Nov- 


Collis cited the “notorious Catlin 
bill in Wisconsin” which limits par- | 


politics, the so-called “right to: 


its contracts with the publishers. Pemienteng se aa “A 
At the outset, Collis urged the| Ce au0on on Me VCommunis 


Teal 


‘have not disappeared,” he warned - 


position of Collis in me ouiaciid- 
ing that no change be made in the 
Heywood Broun clause of the 
Guild Constitution which states no 
member shall be barred or penal- 
ized “by reason of age, sex, race, 
natiieal origin, religious, or politi- 
cal conviction or 
writes for publication.” 
* 

AS THIS is being written, prior 
to the close of the convention, 
some groups of delegates are busy 
preparing amendments to the in- 
ternational executive board’s rec- 


The officers report offered a 
compromise suggesting the Guild 
take the position it will not con- 
test dismissal of an employe “who 
has admitted present Communist 
Party membership,” or who has 
been adjudged by a government 
agency “or court of competent jur- 
isdiction” to be a member of “any 


of your president and many dele-,! 


organization seeking or advocat- 
ing the everthrow of the govern- 
ment by force and violence.” 
‘While the Communist issue 
simmered in the background, most 
delegates were busy in’ commit- 
tees and panels working out plans 
to strengthen the union. 4 


™ 
: BAVC ite) dehy areitive vice-president) Ralph 
it ER ABS RRO NE lak’s opening address! suppotted the’ 


anything he} 


ainst Negroes in newspaper employment received the 


| : 
lined a plan to conduct national 
memorandum negotiations with 
eight Hearst papers across the 
country. | 
The Scripps - Howard chain 
council commeyded the Cleveland | 
Guild for having achieved the 
first pension plan in a_ Scripps- 
Howard paper. It recommended 
the Cleveland Press plan to other 
locals as a positive approach to- 
ward better pensions. The council 
reported it was planning a chain- 
wide negotiated pension on the 
Scripps-Howard chain benefitting 
all employes of all affiliated  or- 
ganizations. 
* 


A CONFERENCE of Gannett 
publication guilds announced it 
was going 4head with a program 
of setting up bargaining units in - 
the Gannett papers now unorgan- 
ized. 

Delegates representing staffs of 


The? Héarst ichain® council outiitions 3°) © 


thé wire services met and planned 
a nation-wide bargaining drive. 
They asked the IEB to grant a 
charter to a national wire service 
local so they could concentrate 
their work of organization. It was 
recommended by delegates from 
newspaper advertising offices that 
the’ANG seek revision of the wage 
and hour Jaw to bring advertising 
‘sales people under full coverage. 

Many of the delegates are pre- 
dicting a stiff contest in the nom- 
ination and election of a new slate 
of national officers. Caucuses be- 
gan meeting early to discuss nom- 
inations. The officers are elected 
for a two-year,term and will serve 
a year beyond the next conven- 
tion to be held in Toronto in 
1956. Under the rules the election 
of officers will go to referendum 
if there: is:a ‘contest at the conven- 
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Nothing Changes 
For George Meany 


IT IS IRONIC, but neverthe- 
less symbolic of the situation to- 
day, that a southern pro-New 
Deal Senator appearing on the 
same convention platform with 
George Meany, : 
should call for a 
policy of peace 
while the lat- 
ter was the sa- 
bre-rattler. 

That is exact- 
ly what hap- 

_ pened last week 
in New York’s 
Commodore Ho- 
tel on the platform before the 
convention of the Retail Clerks 
International Association, AFL. 
Less than four hours from the 
time of landing on U.S. soil af- 
ter his month-long trip to Eu- 
rope, Meany was on the plat- 
form of tthe Clerks’ convention 
with the opening words: 

“Number one, the Iron Cur- 
tain is still up and the cold war 
is still on despite anything that 
you may hear to the contrary.” 

Then came the samé old line 
from Meany, for no relaxation in 

reparation for the war with the 
Soviet Union he regards as in- 
evitable. The AFL head ignored 
entirely the~developments that 
‘took place in recent weeks show- 
ing a marked decline in world 
tension. He seemed all the more 

. bitter in tone, however, because 
those developmests contradict 
the AFL's position. 

* 

TWO DAYS ater Senator 

_Kefauver addressing the con- 
vention, put the issue as “co- 
existence” in peace or “no-exist- 
ence.” He called for acceptance 
of Chou En-lai’s . proposal to 
negotiate on Formosa. Kefauver 


GEORGE MEANY 


‘welcomed what he regards as 
an abandonment in Washington 
of ‘the talk of “massive retalia- 
tion” and the policy of “blusters 
and threats.” Kefauver further 
deplored the attacks upon In- 
dias Premier Nehru for his 
country’s peace role. Kefauver 
even took issue with Meany for 
suggesting that the Soviet 
Union's representatives could 
be excluded from the ILO on 
the claim that their unions are 
not “bonafide.” He holds that 


that the USSR’s unions should; 


stay in and be in contact with 
western labor. 

Many of us may not be 
startled by the spectacle of a la- 
bor. leader taking the most ex- 
treme anti-peace position which 
is openly advocated in the Senate 
by McCarthy, Jenner and two 

others: (for McCarthy’s pro-war 
resolutions). Unfortunately this 
situation has been quite tradi- 
tional in the *AFL’s hierarchy. 
But coming in the face of de- 
-. velopments in the world and in 
the U. S. today, it is time to 
‘take more than = routine look. 

IN THE. MONTH that Meany 
was in Europe (where he him- 
self experienced the increasing 
‘opposition even in right: 


© li:-{Continued om Pagel) 


ranks of labor to the AFL’s pre- 
ventive war line) some signifi- 
cant developments took place. 
The Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia renewed a close friend- 
ship and adopted a program to 
work for peace. Premier Nehru 
made his historic trip to the So- 
viet Union that was climaxed 
with a Bulganin-Nehru declara- 
tion much like the USSR-Yugo- 
slavia position. The United Na- 
tions 10th anniversary assembly 
in San Francisco was meeting in 
an atmosphere that was visibly 
less tense than it has been for 
years. The Soviet Union moved 
for moral relations with Western 
Germany and Japan. The results 
of the Bandung conference and 
its five key principles have be- 
come more visible in the -torm 
of a great strengthening and 
unity of the pro-peace iat anti- 
imperialist forces also in Indone- 
sia, Burma, Pakistan and other 
parts of Southeast Asia. And es- 
pecially important, is the prog- 
ress of the for foreign ministers 
on the arrangement of a con- 
ference of the top four heads of 


‘state—the, conference that the 


AFL léaders had worked so 
hard to prevent. 

In the light of the develop- 
ments, Meany looked .a little 
silly when he claimed there is 
no change in cold war tension? 
But Meany isn't ignorant of what's 
going on. He and a little clique 
of rabid Soviet-haters like Jay 
Lovestone who directs the 
AFL’s international affairs, are 
desperately working against the 
growing pro-peace tide. 

* 


WITH THE 1956 campaign 
soon to roll, it is not too early to 
ask whether Meany who will 
head the merged labor move- 
ment, will continue along that 
line to represent it as “labor's” 
position. Harmful as this line 
had been in the past, it can 
prove disastrous.for labor in the 
months to come. 


World ot Labor 
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Louisiana's Sugar Bowl 


A FEUDAL empire in 


lenge to 


chaux Sugars, Inc., holds sway. 
Seven are already in jail—cited 


—and 31 more face trial on charges 
of “conspiriacy” to incite acts of 
violence. The 30 men and one wo- 
man, 19-year-old union secretary 
Barbara Falgoust, include all offi-' 
cers and executive board members 
of UPWA Local 1124. 

Struck, also, is’ the Colonial 
Sugar Co. of nearby Gramercy, 
where UPWA Local 1167 is bar-' 
gaining agent. So far, Colonial has 
rot attempted to recruit strike- 
breakers. | 

Key issue of the strike is the, 
North - South wage | differential. | 
Workers are determined to make 
a beginning toward reducing the 
41-cent-an-hour gap between their 
rates and those paid in all sugar 
refineries from Boston to Balti- 
more on the East Coast. 

* 

A FANTASTIC injunction issued 
by Judge Rivarde, at Godchaux’s 
urging, is directed not only against 
union members but applies _ its 


; 
; 


| 


Is the labor | 


movement to be pictured as an | 


apendage to the war party of 


the country—to the McCarthy | 


line on foreign policy? 

If that develops, and we can 
be sure the administration’s 
forces will not miss the oppor- 
tunity, popular resentment will 
rise high against labor's political 
campaigners. An endorsement 
from the Meanys will be viewed 
as a “kiss of death” by some lib- 
eral candidates. Peace has be- 
come the top issue and top vote- 
getter. Meany’s line: will cut la- 
bor’s political throat. 

Meany sounds just as. silly 
when he continually harps as he 
did before the Clerks, that the 
peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries are looking to the 
U.S. for “leadership” Meany 
said he learned that during his 
trip. Well, it is high time Meany 
took some stock of what HAS 
HAPPENED while he is still 
“advising” Washington how to 
bribe the peoples of Asia. On 
the very day Meany spouted 
before the Clerks, in Moscow’s 
Dynamo stadium a capacity au- 
dience of 100,000 cheered like 
fans at hot game in Yankee 
Stadium to speeches of Premiers 
Nehru and_ Bulganin. Meany 
should read those speeches care- 
fully and appreciate fully the 


‘ depth and principleness of the 


India-USSR declaration. I partic- 
ularly note the following from 
Nehru’s speech: 

“We believe in democracy 
and we set us the task of estab- 
lishing in our country a socialist 
society by peaceful means. No 
matter what form of socialism 
or democracy this society will 
take, it must give.all ac- 
cess to ‘knowledge and offer to 
all the same — ities,” 


AND REMEMBER, 
Meany, Nehru la 


Mr. 
Rus- 


os 


‘incite the altercation. Judge Riv-| 
‘arde sent them to jail on the sole 


sweeping terms to residents of the 
entire parish—the Louisiana term 


for’ county. Two men, neither of ;crossing the picket lines. 


them. connected with the union, 


tenced to 60 days in jail and $150, 
fines. The two had taken part in a 
tavern “brawl with strikebreakers. 
Five unionists present at the time 


were charged with conspiracy to 


Can't Hide the Bitter Strife. 


RESERVE, La. 


the Louisiana sugar bowl is rocking under the impact of 


1,500 UPWA sugar refinery workers on strike since April 14. Here in rural St. John the 


Baptist parish “king” Leon Godchaux II is desperately attempting to crush a union chal- 
is supreme authority as; 
feudal boss of the area where nag 


by 76-year-old Judge R. I. Rivarde’ 
for contempt of a restraining order: 


evidence that one of the five had settle he will,” said one speaker. 
been seen to talk briefly with one} THE UNION has also held two 
of the men later involved in the|special meeting with wives of strik- 
—, a ge ers both in Reserve and Gramercy. 
ndaunted, the jailed strikers|So great was the interest and de- 
told their fellow workers to “hold|mand for more that additional 
the line till we get back!” | meetings for wives are being plan- 
Documents served on the 31 to’ ned. | 
go before the judge this week in-| Counter legal action by union 
clude such amazing charges as that! attorneys is under way. They will 
their use of the word “scab” in- seek action in U. S. Federal Court 
cites to violence, and that there to remove the case from Judge Riv- 
have been “hard looks” at trucks arde’s hands. The union charges 
ithe judge’s action abrogates the 
Harding Farlough, one of those constitutional rights of the entire 


are among the seven already sen-/named as alleged “conspirators” | community. 


has been out of the Parish on a na-| The 1,000- employee-American 
tional fund raising tour for the last Sugar Co. refinery in New Orleans 
two weeks. irecently granted a ten-cent increase 
Meantime, strike morale rose to with an additional four cents. in. 
even greater heights as 2,000 strik- fringes to UPWA Local 1101. The 
ers and people 008 the town and | increase reduced the differential by 
countryside jammed into the Re-|three cents. Another neighboring 
serve High School gymnasium for! competitor, Henderson Sugar Co., 
a mass meeting over the weekend. also has agreed to the dime raise. 
In a moving demonstration of! Both Godchaux and Colonial 
unbreakable solidarity. the huge have limited their offers to five 
crowd applauded — rank-and-file cents and no fringes. Their “last 
spokesmen who vowed to carry on offer” would actually widen the 
to victory. historic differential to 43 cents. 
“Godchaux may have to go to the}. Unionists have issued an appeal 
jail house to negotiate the final set-| to the consuming public not to buy 
tlement with our committee, but Godchaux sugar products. 


—_», 
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LLPE HOLDS CONFABS 


- , 


| He pled 


Gird for 56, Says McDevitt 


CHICAGO 


IN THIS summer’s heat, the American Federation of Labor is taking the timg -te 


By CARL HIRSCH 


prepare for-the 1956 elections 
political arm, Labor's League 
conferences across the nation. In 
these sessions were indicated some 
of the problems, the plans the ob- 
jectives of labor for 1956. 

As LLPE director James Mc- 
Devitt put it, labor will be seek- 
ing to unseat nine. U.S. Senators 
and 25 members of the House of 
Representatives with proven rec- 
ords as foes of labor and repre- 
senting states and districts where 
labor and its allies can replace 
them. 

The LLPE will concentrate next 
year on U.S. congressmen, it was 
indicated, and also on state legis- 
latures. : 


* 

THREE MAJOR attacks have 
been directed against labar, be- 
ginning with the Taft-Hartley Act, 
McDevitt pointed out. The second 
was the rash of anti-union state 
“right-to-work”. laws. The _ third 


|was the drive to curb labor's vot-: 


ing power, as exemplified in Wis-. 
consin’s Catlin Law. : 
In the Birmingham, Alabama re- 
gional LLPE conference, McDev-: 
itt told the delegates that. the 
consin law was part of a pattern 
“to restrict labor from joining to-. 
in seeking the election of 


ther 
friendly candidates to office.” 


} 
; 


—_— 
- 


Wis-' 


that in-spite of dif-, 
fioulties, LLPE . would - intervene! 
ae waite init 


Zr 
Join L.L.P.E. 


which are to begin with next springs primaries. The AFL’s 
for Political Education, has concluded a series of regional 


more vigorously than ever before; where the lively LLPE has the 
in the primaries in the South, fight-| main CIO locals affiliated to it, 
ing for the defeat of anti-labor Dix- ‘and where some major labor gaing 
iecrats. were won in the recent township 
elections. 

In the floor discussions at these 


* 

IN THE seven-state conference 
held in Chicago, there were indica-| meetings there developed some 
tions of serious organizational prob-} concern over LLPE’s continued 
lems which LLPE has in many! weaknesses in many areas and the 
TPE “e a for e camp | failure to develop sufficient inde- 

as broken down completely uF 
LLPE has broken goy ‘hi pendent labor political action. 
due to differences among top Chi-|*~ age ‘ 
cago Federation of Labor leaders. George Haberman, president o 
‘the Wisconsin State Federation of 


On the other hand, there were | 
such examples as Danville, Ilinsis, ‘Labor, called on LLPE to inter-. 


i'vene more directly in the selec- 
rm A Member | 


tion of candidates. “Some of the 
a! : 


candidates we are given are not 
worth supporting,” he said, “and ° 
maybe it’s time for labor to look 
-avound for its‘own candidates.” 
* 

FROM THE LLPE leadership 
there also came an admission that 
the big problem of political action 
is not with the AFL membership 
‘but with the bureaucrats in state 
‘and local bodies who stand in the 
way of developing labor's inde- 
pendent political campaigns. 

“The rank - and - file,” said Mc- 
Devitt, “will tend to vote in the 
best interests of labor. The prob« 
lem is with those leaders who do 
noteven give the people in’ the 
shops a chance to see our program, 
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~ Court Pass 


By ROB F. HALL 


WESTBROOK PEGLER has a widely known attachment’ to absolutism which is 
defined in the dictionary as the doctrine of unlimited authority and control, or despotism. 
- For that reason he has been reverent and adoring toward the passport section of the State 


Department both under its form- 
er head, Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley and, 
since last spring, under Miss Fran- 
ces Knight. 

Hailing Miss Knights appoint- 
ment, he boasted that the job was 


“invested with arbitrary legal au- | 


thority” to refuse passports, and 
not only to “Communists and _ per- 
sons who have truck with them.” 

“For that matter,” said Pegler in 
a recent column, “Miss Knight, 
like Mrs. Shipley, can shake her 
head with decisive finality (to 
anybody) without giving any rea- 
son.” She can refuse a passport to 
Eleanor Roosevelt. for instance, 
Pegler wrote. 

* 

IT NOW seems that Pegler, 
Miss Knight and her boss, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, 
hare been laboring under a mis- 
apprehension. For on June 23 the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 


Washington handed down a de-' 


Dulles told a news conference 
on Tuesday that he had not de- 
cided whether to appeal the Cir- 
cuit Court’s decision to the Su- 
preme Court. Only on one point 
were State Department officials in 


port Edict Rankles State Dep't 


fused Dr. Foreman’s application, 
to grant him a bonafide aria or 
else give him his passport. 

This victory for Dr. Foreman 
has special meaning which no 
doubt Westbrook Pegler will be 
the first to note, for the ECLC 
which Foreman heads is the or- 
ganization which is carrying: on a 
consistent fight to end the State 
Department practice of arbitrary 


j 

denial of passports as a means of 
censoring the thoughts and actiy- 
ities of American citizens. 

In addition to the Foreman case, 
the ECLC sponsored the fight for 
Dr. Nathan and is pushing the 
fight for a passport for Paul Robe- 
son and for Henry and Anita Wil- 
cox. Their attorney is the well- 
known constitutional authority, 


Leonard Boudin. 


ROBESON 


Thus, said the court in effect, | 


’ cision in the case of Max Schactman pejther of Pegler’s adored Jadies| 
which declared that the State De-\may deprive a citizen of his rights’ 


partment has no. “arbitrary right’ 


to deny a passport. 


“The right to travel, to go from: 


place to place as the means of 


transportation permit, is a natural 
right,’ said the court in an opmion’ 


written by Judge Faliy. 

This right is subject to “reas- 
onable regulation’ but any 
straints imposed upon it 
comply with the Constitution, and 


specifically with the Fifth Amend- Pegler, Judge Edgerton, in a con-| gency Civil Liberties Council. 

ment which says no person shall’ curring opinion, said bluntly, “Ar-| ; District Judge Burnita S. Mat- 
be deprived of liberty without due. bitrary action #& not due process'thews ordered the State Depart- 
of law.” 


process of Jaw, the court said. 
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NAA 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


FOR WEEKS before some 750 delegates to the 46th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People trekked to this sun-bathed re- 
sort town the tension had been building between the Negro people's movement and the 


Eisenhower Administration. Ejisen- 
heaver had been cautioning Negro 
leaders against pressing for civil 
rights amendments to housing, 
school aid and the military resérves 
bill; and even more insistently the 
Negro leaders, for whom Rep. 
Adam C. Powell (D-NY) is the 
congressional spokesman, called 
for amending all laws to conform 
to only one class of U. S. citizen- 


ship. 


The issue exploded on the con- 


vention floor when an emergency 
_resolution was reported in the 
midst of routine sessions condemn- 
ing President Eisenhower and 
Rep. Carl Vinson (D-Ga) for their 
“efforts to circumvent” an amend- 
ment opening all National Guard 
units to Negroes under-the mili- 
tary reserves bill. 
* 

THIS CAME J simultaneously 


& 


judicial hearing in which the State | 


ren | 
must. 


CP Spurns Ike's Go-Easy Plea 


to travel abroad without a quasi- 


Department with witnesses (and_| 
not facéless informers) proves that 
the issuance. of a passport to this 
citizen somehow aids in the ex- 
ecution of a crime against this 
government or its people. 

4 

* 
AND AS IF in direct reply to. 


i 


apparent agreement: they said the 
department had “tentatively re- 
fused” a passport to Joseph Clark, 
foreign editor of the. Daily Work- 
er, to go to Geneva to cover the 
Big Four conference for this paper. 
But, as one immediate effect of 
the Fahy decision, these officials 


added that as.of now the refusal 


is not final. 


The State Department has un- 
derstandably become wary and 
uneasy. Its absolutism in the pass- 
port -field Has run into one rebuff 
after another in recent weeks. 


There was the case of Otto 
Nathan, a highly respected NYU | 
professor and the executor of the 
estate of the late Albert Einstein. | 
Ordered by Judge Henry Schwein- 
hut to issue Dr. Nathan a _ pass- 
port, the State Department com- 
plied rather than risk a court test. | 

* 4 

THEN LAST WEEK there was | 
the case of Dr. Clark Foreman, 
former New Deal official, a South- | 
emer, always active in the fight | 
against jimcrow schools and _ for 
repeal of the poll tax, and more 
recently director of the Emer- 


ment, which has consistently re- 
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NIXON 


q that Negroes want to see passage 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


———— 


action against any white member 
guilty of actions against desegre- 
gation. The delegates in their 
speeches sharply criticized the 
Government Contracts Committee 
for doing so little against job jim- 
crow in plants and industries doing 
work on government contracts. 
Vice President Nixon, chairman 
of the GCC, told the convention 
that thqusands of jobs had been 
opened up to Negro workers, but 
the delegates heard that in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
in atomic energy plants, as well 
as in the railroad industry, Negro 
discrimination was still the rule. 
In this regard, Clarence Mit- 
che], director of the NAACP 
Washington Bureau, addressing 
himself to the Democrats in Con- 
gress and to the labor leaders who 
support the Democrats, declared 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS § 


° Maryland Integrates 
® Assail Hospital Bias 


MARYLANDSS attorney gen- 
ereal, in an important legal step, 
officially declared all the state’s 
laws requiring school segrega- 
tion to be null and void. Attor- 
ney General C. F. Sybert’s action 
had been awaited for several 
weeks as essential for the order- 
ly merging of Negro and white 
schools. 

The Virginia State Board of 
Education, or the other hand. 
declared on June 23 it would 
be state policy _to continue 
school segregation through the 
coming year. Stanley had no 
comment on future plans for 


_ desegregation. 


PACKINGHOUSE _ workers 
stepped up a campaign to end 
jimcrow hospitals in Chicago. 


taken up at the 22nd anual 
convention of the American 
Newspaper Guild, meeting in 


Albany, N.Y. The Guild was in- - 


formed that only 21 Negro re- 
porters work in editorial ‘jobs 
on white commercial papers in 


this country. Delegates recom- 


A pamphlet issued and distribut- | 


ed by the union charged that 
hospitals let Negroes die for 
lack of accommodations. The 
union urged: adpotion of S. B. 
105 by the state legislature and 
the Harvey-Campbell Ordinance 


| in the City Council which would 


open hospitals to all. 
* 


INFORMATION to prove the 
innocence of Walter Lee Irvin, 
26-year-old Groveland Florida 
youth, was offered te the state 
a board. Irwin has twice 

een sentenced to death for an 
alleged 1949 rape. A_ witness 
able to produce medical evi- 
dence that there had been no 
rape of the’ accusing woman 
sought to appear before the par- 
don board. At the appointed 
moment, however, the witness 
was found to have disappeared. 
The NAACP has pointed out 
that the examining doctor was 
never produced as a witness in 
the case. The parole board de- 


ferred action in the case. 
* 


JOB DISCRIMINATION in 
the newspaper industry was 


mended that Guild units launch ~ 


a campaign on the issue and in- 
troduce model Fail Employment 
Practice clauses in all contracts 
with employers.: 

* 

NEW OATH is now required 
of city employes in Los Angeles, 
by order of the city Civil Service 
Commission. They must swear 
to “willingly work with or for 
any associates regardless of race, 
color or creed.” The cath was 
widely supported, following , fu- 
tile efforts previously ioe 4 to 
force the city Fire Department 
to integrate Negro employes. - 

¥* 


DR. CARL MURPHY, presi- 
dent of the Afro-American news- 
papers was awarded the 40th 
Spingarn award. The 
medal is given annually to the 
colored .person who has achiev- 
ed the most in his field of en- 
deavor, and is awarded by the 
Board of Directors of. the NA- 
ACP. Murphy, first journalist to 
receive the medal, won _ the 
honor for his work to aid: the 
cause of civil rights through his 


papers. 
* 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
student delegates to the south- 
wide conference at Lake Tunals- 
ka, N.C., went on- record. oppos- 
ing all forms of racial discrimi- 
nation and pledging support of 
Supreme Court's’ order to de- 
segregate schools. The 375 de- 
legates also refused to use a 


swimming pool on the confer- 


ence grounds unless the nine 
Negro delegates were accorded 
the same privileges. 


gold - 


gration. The: delegates had vote 
to’ stand firm in face of the 
threats. 

They called for a “broad non- 


with the President’s greetings to 
the convention in which he coun- 
selled “forbearance” and “pati- 
ence” in the fight to end second 
class citizenship. There was more}. 4,0) ae ai e 
Bias a cool tecepti tn to the Prési- partisan political action campaign 
dential greeting; the corridors!" the national, state and _ local 
buzzed with its denunciation injlevels” to back up the program 
quite unpolite language. And the|they adopted.. And the program 
bad taste was not removed from|harred segregation and discrimina- 
the mouths of the delegates by the};jon in anv form. 
sugary oratory of Vice-President The adopted program indicated 
Richard M. Nixon in the meeting s|the desire of the delegates that the 
closing session. U. S. government cease voting in 
Nixon told the 1,000 assembled:!the United Nations with the col- 
delegates and visitors that the|onial powers against the freedom 
‘Eisenhower Administration had|of colonies. Especially they singled 
ihe same objectives as they, but/out the racist outrages committed 
that the administration saw “edu-|by the government of the Union 
cation and persuasion,” rather than|of South Africa. 
laws, as the means to that end.| They greeted the Tenth Birth- 
“A law,” Nixon apologized to|day of the United Nations, but 
ns ae audience,” is only as!criticized its failure to realize the 
as the will of the people to|ends of the charter regardin hu-| 
abide by it.” man rights. They attacked the 
* 


| Walter-McCarran immigration law 
IT DIDN'T take a seasoned po- 


and called for its revision to elim- 
litical observer to detect from this|inate its racist character. - 

that Nixon was backtracking from fie. } 

the Dixiecrats who have threat- 

ened open rebellion against U. S. 

law in the matter of school inte- 


(of labor and social legislation. But, 
‘he said, the NAACP and the Ne- 
gro people were unwilling to ac-| 
cept the slogan of the “full dinner 
pail,” unless there were written as- 
surances that Negroes would get 
their share of the pail. 

The Atlantic City NAACP con- 
vention adopted what is perhaps 
the most advanced program of any 
liberal group fighting for demo- 
cratic advance. It was voiced 
mainly by Negro leaders. 

If not on the fleor of the con- 
vention, the hallway discussions 
speculated on the reasons why 
more labor leaders . and_ liberal 
Democrats had not attended and 
mingled their voices with those of 
the delegates against the pro~ 
grams of Eisenhower and_ the 
Dixiecrats.. Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
secretary noting this’ in his i 
warned that Negroes would not 
continue ‘to support the Demo- 
crats if they did not break from 
the racist bloc centered in the 
southern states. — : 
| The delegates meant business. 
And they took an independent 
at up or 
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aper Sees Rights 
Of All Involved in 


ommunist 
WASHINGTON. 
Freedom of association for all 
organizations is deeply involved 
in the upcoming Communist 
Party appeal to the Supreme 
Court against the McCarran In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. 

This point was 
home editorjally by a widely- 
discussed editorial in the June 
15 issue of the influential Wash- 
ington Post. 

There are “grave questions’ 
as to the constitutional validity 
of the law under which the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board 
ordered the Communist Party to 
register, the editorial said. Its 
effect might be that of “endan- 
gering voluntary associations” of 
various descriptions beyond so- 
called Communist groups, the 
Post pointed out. | : 

Text of the editorial follows: 
LICENSING ASSOCIATIONS 

In consenting to hear the ap- 
peal of the Comniunist Party 
from a decision of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, 
the Supreme Court has agreed 
to pass judgment next term on 
the constitutionality of the Mc- 


Carran Internal Security Act of 
1950. The country needs just 
such an authoritative judgment. 
For the act, adopted by Con- 
gress over a presidential veto 
and despite gravé~ questions as 
to its constitutional validity, 
represents a radical change in 
the pattern of American life. 
For the first time in American 
history it subjects voluntary as- 
soviations to a system of licens- 


“ing by the Federal government. 


The SACB, established by a 
provision of the McCarran Act, 
determined after appropriate 
hearings that the Communist 
Party is a ~“Communist-action 
Organization” as the act defines 
that term. There can hardly be 
any question as to the accuracy 
of this finding since the act's 
definition was a precise descrip- 
tion of the Communist: Party. 


— eo 


hammered | 


NATIONAL STANDING 


Appeal 


There is a real constitutional 
question, however, as to whether 
. Congress may thus proscribe a 
voluntary association, even one 
for purposes that most Ameri- 
cans find abhorrent. The effect 
of the SACB’s ruling. on the 
Communist Party and on other 
groups which it is empowered 
to designate “Communist: fronts” 
is to put them out-of existence 
or at least to drivé them: under- 
ground. Can such organizations 
be in effect banned without en- 
dangering voluntary associations 
which are in no way nefarious? 
The validity of the McCarran 
Act has already been upheld by 
a Federal ,District Court and by 


._ the Court of Appeals for the 
District Circuit—with a strong 
dissenting opinion by Judge 
Bazelon who felt that registra- 
tion requirements of the act 
violated the Fifth Amendment. 
Thus there will be unusual in- 
terest in how broadly the Su- 
preme Court defines the right of 
association under the Constitu- 
tion. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


jhegotiations on reunification must 
‘PRECEDE rearmament. Obviously 
ithe Big Four will be able to set- 


| i - 
‘tle the German question only if 


there are mutually — satisfactory 
| guarantees that Germany — will 
‘never again threaten either side or 
any country in the world. 
Therefore, the proposed all-Eu- 
|ropean collective security agree- 
‘ment, which Adenauer says he fa- 
vors, and which was _ stressed in 
the recent Soviet-Yugoslav Joint 
‘Declaration, will loom more and 


' 
| 


‘more as a central issue in the big}the vote and that the majority did) 


ipower negotiations. Meanwhile 
public pressure which had already 
achieved such startling gains can 
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‘the whole cold war. 


SOME PICK-UP in circulation activity in New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota and Illinois resulted in almost 100 Worker 
subscriptions last week. This is better than the showing of the past 
several weeks, but is still just about half of what weve been 


counting on each week. 


The major drag is in New York, which came up with less 
‘than 20 Worker subs for the week. 

With only 30 subs in for the Daily Worker, it looks like the 
push for 1,200 Daily Worker subs for the summer has not yet 
taken hold. Worker representatives in various states have reported 
they think they can reach the targets suggested. It*means 120 a 


week from here on in. 


The Minnesota Freedom of the Press Committee tells us they re 
pressing for completion of their year's ‘target of 300 Worker subs 
by their annual Worker picnic on July 24. They've got Jess than 50 
to go. Looks like theyll be the first state group to hit that annual 


target this year. 


Standings in circulation and fund drive, as of Wednesday: 


1955 
D.wWw. 
Goal 


To 
Date 


State 


“Alabama 8 10 


Calif., Ariz., Nev. 


Connecticut 400 


New England 
New Jersey 

N.C.-8S.C. 

Ohio, Ky., 
Wheel., Va. 

Oklahoma, Ark, 
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Fund Drive 


Goal 
75 
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Last 
Week 


59 | gotten especially on working con- 


sats 
$2 sf 83 282 


a 
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now become the méans for ending 


‘}port on income which was due 
:|several days ago is obviously being 
|lield up until the corporation and 
jthe UAW international get the 


‘| workers, 


95.itract, GM sweated out of 


The Peace 


By RALPH PARKER 


Tibetan horse-traders bring the 
emblem wrought in soft gold to 
sell in the bazaar at Kalimpong, | 
and even the wood-carvers of the| 
island of Bali offer it to the’ 
tourists. : 
“Signing against the bomb” was 
going on in most places I visited 
on Southeast Asia. In Surabaya 
alone, chief industrial city of In-. 
donesia, 150,000 people responded 
jto a call from the trade unions to 
rally for peace. | 
: | 

THE INDONESIAN delegation) 
has taken with it to the World 
Assembly for Peace in Helsinki a! 
sheaf of thumb-marked — forms’ 
“signed” by scavengers, rickshaw- 
pullers and peddlers of Surabaya. 


signature. Martajah. She the| 
wife of rickshaw ‘puller. They) 
have seven children, all under ten 

Martajah was married as a mere 
child. Her husband eked out a| 
living on a coffee plantation. He | 
deserted her and she ‘found her! 
way td Surabaya. It was not long: 
bef-re she was in the enormous. 
|prostitute camp on the outskirts} 
of this. town. | 
One day a young man she met 


is 
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Among those thumb-marks is ab 


there asked her to marry him. She Peal have been collected. 
got a job in\the brick-fields. | 
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Dove Flies in Bali 


HELSINKI 


THE PEACE DOVE has flown into some remote parts of the world since it sprang 
| from the heart of people longing for peace and determined to stop the drift to war. Today 
the tea-garden workers of Darjeeling in the Himalayas wear it pinned to their homespun, 


cutta with Kumar Roy whose total 
of signatures was then 22,000, 
(Now it has exceeded 41,000). 


We went together to a gather- 
ing of tailors who had come from 
the outskirts of Calcutta. Most of 
them agreed to sign. the Appeal 
but some hesitated. © : 

“They feel ashamed,” 
‘Roy whispered. “You see, 
cannot write.” 

When, eventually, the men put 
their thumbs to the appeal form 


“I was a bad girl but he saved ,OP¢ of them said: 
ine. Now I am a proud mother,” | We know what war means and 
she told ma in the kampong. 8 betes meant to sign. But we are 
am learning to read. It is not easy. ‘ari. about our illiteracy, we are 
There are 300 of us in the circle. #S°Try that we are so helpless. W hen 
Often thére is no light and. we | We go back home we shall make it 
have to come home again. But,@ Poimt to learn, if only to sign 


look” she added ‘proudly, “I have | OCUF_ Names. ie iv 
signed my name.” We met peasants coming off the 


. Jocal trains to sell vegetables in 

ithe Calcutta market. No reluctance 

WE DROVE into the ‘MOuUn- | to sign among them. Many asked 

tains of East Java_ to visit des- | questions about what happened in 

perately poor villages where the|Hiroshima and Nagasaki when the. 
peasants are stubbornly resisting! 4 bombs were dropped. | 

attempts by local rich people to} Jy informal meetings like these, 

take their land from them. Here | in discussions, which’ involve mat- 

too signatures to the Vienna Ap-! ters of deep principle, the peoples 

of Southeast Asia elected their del- 

A few weeks later I was in Cal-!egates to Helsinki. ° 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 


GM Workers Keep up Fight — 


DETROIT. 


THE BIG NEWS\in auto this week is that the rank and file in the shops are still 


to fight the giant company by 
‘acceptance as did Ternstedt plant, 
in Flint. Ternstedt walked out on 


‘local demands. | 


FOUR LOCALS in Flint have’ 


ratified the contract by about a' 
itwo to one vote. In the Chevrolet’ 
local which announced that the 
acceptance vote had carried, a sec-' 
tion of the membershj claims that, 
president Everett Sides ‘tniivoaded! 


not approve the v6te to accept. 

The international UAW officers 
called together the striking GM 
transmission workers at the giant 
Willow Run plant at Ypsilanti, ran 
the meeting and told the local of- 
ficers they would bring their own 
“sergeants of arms.” While this 
was going: on, foremen were call- 
ing hundreds of the workers ask- 
ing them if they were coming back 
to work. They struck Thursday, 
June 23. 


Spring and Bumper plant, Detroit, 
voted 55 to 40 to accept the con- 
‘tract after international organizers 
told them. a “ne” vote would mean 
voting down their Jocal demands 
and that these demands were not 
strikeable. This is what is being 
told in all meetings and it’s like a 
club over the rank and file who 
figure it’s no use voting “no.” 


GENERAL MOTORS moved 
- also by getting an injunction 
against picketing at Willow Run. 

Unofficial reports on the rati- 
fication vote on the Ford contract 
are 70 to 30 for acceptance, but 
no announcement has been made. 
Meanwhile, throughout GM locals 
in Michigan the debate rages for 
hours at ratification meetings as 
the workers charge too little was 


ditions and curbing speedup, solv- 

ing grievances, eliminating hun- 

dreds of wage inequities. 
Meanwhile GM’s half yearly re- 


contract ratified. For them to 
come out now with half yearly 
profits of 400 to 500 million in 
profits would really ‘arouse the 


One of the sorest spots with the 


struggling to win more from General Motors on local demands, the workers have been Jeft 


themselves. The big Fishef 1 plant in Flint voted against 


Oe ———— ee 


pam $2 a day traveling to the 
plant which is 40 miles outside 
Detroit, GM declares they will not 
negotiate on any issues until that 
demand is dropped. And when the 
workers strike on local demands, 
40 of them are fired and injunc- 
tions are issued against them. | 
UAW top officials made it easy 
for GM to fire the 40 workers by 
extending the old contract to 
June 29th which gave GM _ the 
chance to use the disciplinary and 
firing clause against the workers. 
It is in this tense, ea. anak sa 
mosphere that 150,000 Chrysler 
workers began negotiations this 
week, with Emil Mazey, UAW 
* secretary-treasurer heading nego- 
YET, when GM_ transmission|tiators and telling newsmen that 
workers at Willow Run ask for|“we want more from Chrysler than ° 
travel pay, because they have to'we got from GM and Ford.” 
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workers $3% billion after taxes, 
while the workers got 44 cents 
from wages tied to cost of living, 
and from increased production. 
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The afternoon shift at Chevrolet] 


1GM workers has been that in the} 


last five years under the ole com 


. 


; o THING IT DOESN'T ATTEND To 1S PRINT 
PISTRIGUTE THE LAYOFF NOTICES... #~ _ 
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The Aneestor... 


(Continued from Page 9) 


driven by what some would call 
perverseness and others a fanatical 
inability ‘to conypromise with the 
principles he had come to live 
with. The Lord God had put 
weapons in his hands with which 
to defy. authority, level aristocracy 
and drive out whatever devils 
Rome might send. That his whole 
world was changing, that a new 
era of commerce and industry was 
‘being born, and that the forces 
within this new way’ were power- 
ful beyond resistance the ancestor 
did not know. He was a vessel in 
which the wrath of God dwelled, 
and he was not minded to inquire 
as to how he had become that 
vessel. What he was, he was; what 
would come would come. 


His wife might have suffered 
his children too; be that as it m 
be. We don’t know what his wife, 
Edith, suffered or if she did, but 
only that she was the daughter of 
another farmer, dead by this time, 
whose name was Squire, and that 
he ‘had given her away without 
the maritagium. That was a 
marriage fee ‘that was already 
archaic, a purchase price to the 
liege instead of the right of the 
first night, which had been fought 
down long past. But when the ruler 
of St. David heard that meetings 
were being held by those whose 
close-cropped hair was already 
giving them. the name of Round- 
heads, he called before him once 
agajn the stitf-necked farmer Henry 
Adams. By now, it was a vendetta 
which he was compelled to pur- 
sue, and by now, in the mind of 


| the ancestor, who read a book 


over and over until he knew almost 
every word of it by~heart, this 
Lord of the Manor was indeed and 
literally Pharaoh. As Moses had 
come before Pharaoh, so did he 
come before the Lord’s court. 

* 


“PAY me the maritagium, which 
is long overdue,” the Lord said. 

“It is not mine to pay or any 
man’s to pay. What manner of free 
man are we to pay a fee to take a 
lass to wife. She has born me nine 
children and now you come to me 
for the fee.” 

“I am not disposed to argue that 
point. Is your back healed?” 

“It will .never heal,” Henry 
Adams answered. 

“All flesh heals,” the Lord 
smiled. 

“It was not the flesh that was, 
seared but my immortal soul.” 

“And how would your immortal | 
soul feel about distraint?” 

The farmer said nothing but his 
black eyes never wavered from 
their keen, unblinking scrutiny of 
this man who was persecuting him. 
To repeated demands that he pay 
a fee long outlawed, he kept si- 
lence, and then he went home. But 
that same evening, the Lord's men 
came, and they picked the farm 
clean. This was distraint. They took | 
his stock and his feed and his crop | 
and his tools and even his dogs. 
They took the furniture from his 
home and the clothes from his 
small wardrobe. They took ‘the 
pewter dishes and the copper pots. 
In other words, they took every- 
thing except the clothes off the, 


backs of the man, the woman and 

the nine children, and they left be- 

hind them varying degrees of grief 

except in the man Henry Adams. 
* 


SO DOES Pharaoh serve those 
who are stiff-necked, but God has 
his own way of serving Pharaoh. 
Adams called his family around 
him and said to them: 

“We will go away out of this 
p= but first there is something 

must do. Now all of you set out 
now for Squire Aldrich’s place, and 
he will shelter you until I join you, 
and that will be before morning.” 
It was ten miles across the moors 
to the farm of this squire, who was 
a leader of the Puritan people 
thereabouts; but the family knew 
better than to argue with the 
father when he spoke like that, and 
they did as he told them to do. 

They went in tears and sorrow, 
weeping as the children of Israel 
had once wept when they left be- 
hind them the fair and goodly land 
of Goshen and fared forth into the 
wilderness to face they knew not 
what; but the man who was left 
behind moved through his empty 
house with dry eyes. What the 
Lord of the Manor had taken away 
in distraint were but things, and 
what were things for a man to weep 
over? Aloud he said, as he stalked 
through the empty house and the 
‘lifeless barnyard: 

“The Lord God is my rock and 
my salvation, and I shall not be 
afraid. I shall not fear. Naked and 
with only my two hands I came 
into this world, and naked I am 
now, with only my two hands, yet 


Excerpts from Hastie Decision 


/(Continued from Page 7) 
nist teaching, actual or projected, 


since 1945 has been calculated tof 
number of Communists, among’ 


incite people to violent aggression | 
against Our government as soon as_ 
feasible or within any period of 
time, however defined. This time | 
element, so important in our First. 
Amendment context, is not men- 
tioned in the court’s analysis a 
the record. This court, like the 
government during the trial, has 
concentrated attention upon Marx- 
ist literature and pronouncements 
used in Communist. teaching and} 
propaganda activities during the! 
1920’s and 1930's. But the whole 
thrust of this showing is directed 
at establishing, with the aid of the) 
connecting link supplied by Laut. 
ner, that approval and advocacy of | 
proletarian revolution are present! 
in current Communist doctrine. 
There is nothing to show that un- 
der the 1945 program people were 
urged or to be urged to accelerate 
the revolution by seizing the first! 


opportunity for violence against} 


the government. 


The fury was properly charged | 
that it could convict only if the) 
conspiratorial scheme was “to ac-| 
of the, 


' 


government of the U. S. by force) 


complish the overthrow 
and violence as speedily as cir- 
cumstances would permit.” I think 
it could have reached that con-’ 


| 


clusion only by speculation or by 


assumption de hors (outside) the 


record. 


The jury may not be left to: 


speculate in the absence of proof 
whether an act, ,imnocent on its 
face is -in furtherance of a con- 
Spiracy. There must-be evidence 
which, if credited, shows that de- 
—_ 

* 


THE DISPOSITION 
requirements of strict proof 
trials of suspected subversives ap- 
pears whenever the existing order 
is subjected to stress and strain. It 
is reported that in 1603, when Sir 
Walter Raleigh was tried by the 
king’s judges for treason, his de- 
mand for stricter proof was silenc- 
ed by the court with the withering 
rejoinder: 

“I marvel, Sir Walter, that you 
being of such experience and wit, 
Should stand on this point; for so 
many horse-stealers may escape if 


they may not be condemned witb-, 


out witnesses.” Rex v. Raleigh, 2). 


to relax, 
in| 


In due 


eae oate 


State Trials ‘(Howell ed.) 1. 


—_——-- 


course the accused was convicted | 
and executed. 


It may well be today that a 


them schemers for ow undoing) 
and destruction, will go unpunish-, 
ed if in their cases we insist upon 


clear and convincing proof im: 
open court of every. element of the 
alleged crime. There is no gain- 
saying that “horse-stealery (and 
worse) may escape.” But that is 
not too great a price to pay for 
assurance that our way of admin- 
isterin 


ed 


g the criminal law mini- senting Opinion. 


©. Sill . 
Rigo tT TY 


- 


Gn 


mizes for everyone the risk of 
undeserved conviction of crime. 

In that spirit, and for the rea- 
sons stated in this opimion, I 
would reverse these convictions. 

I am authorized to state that 
Judge Maris concurs in this dis- 


They Denounce McCarran-Walter Law 


Rep. Victor Anfuso (D-NY) right, told a recent Carnegie Hall 
rally that the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act “should be tor 


from the pages of our law books.” 
the act “discriminates in favor of 
tation drive for cruelly t 


families a 


Judge Dorothy Kenyon, left, said 
Nazis” and denounced the depor- 


Rep. Anfuso has introduced in the House a bill (H.R. 501) 


to’ amend the McCarran-Walter law 
ge petition which 


er's table a discharge 


*. 


once 218 members havé signed it. Ask your C 
_ te Ses trip? 


7 : *v??s 7» = ao. * * 
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has placed on the Speak- 
force | to the floor, 


wal 


J 


by HOWARD FAST 


| they serve the Lord God of hosts, 
in his righteous anger.” 

And indeed he felt such cold and 
righteous anger as would not be 
unbecoming the fierce and just 
God he served. He looked at a pig- 
pen from which the pigs were 
gone, at a chicken coop from which 
the chickens were taken. Contem- 

latively, he examined @ hee 
old that was bare of sheep, 4 stall 
bare of horse. All was gone; all 
was bare by distraint. Well, he had 
his own manner of distraint, and 
he thought of it aloud, since at this 
moment he felt compelled to share 
his bitter reflections with the only 
being he acknowledged as his su- 


perior. 


from my feet,” he said, “for it is a 
cursed and lousy land. I will go 
away to the wilderness where 
others went before. Better in the 
wilderness with the savages than 
in this cursed land.” 

« 


BUT first there was that which 
the distraint had failed to unearth, 
and from: the corner of the barn- 


pot which contained forty golden 
crowns. Protest and prudence went 
hand in hand; lightning will strike 
from the heavens, but only a fool 
expects gold from the same source. 


Then, with the money tucked se- 
curely away under his belt, Henr 
Adams set about to do that whic 
had to be done, and by the time 
he was high on the moor, cutting 
over to i 38 Aldrich’s place, all 


of the sky behind him in the direc- 
tion of the great manor house was 


yard, Henry Adams dug up a clay. 


“I will wipe this land like dirt: 


| 


| 


} 


lit with a ruddy glow. Thus, his 
heart eased by justice, his soul 
lightened by a fair vengeance, he 
trudged along to reclaim his flesh 
and blood. 

Even from the Aldrich place,. 
the great fire at St. David's was vis- | 
ible. Not the manor house, but all 
of the barns, cotes, bins, silos, pens 
and stacks wéré 4 burnt offering; 
and the Squire said, with a grave 
face: : 

“IT know not what devil you have 
raised, Henry, but you go away 
and I am left here to put it down.” 

“I do not go from fear but from 
hatred of this place and this land.” 

“Theh gd tonight,” the Squire 
said, “before the chase starts. I 
hate this Lord of St. David as much 
as you do, but I have no stomach 
for burning and destroying.” 
“Was I to bear what he did in 
silence?” * 

“There are other ways,” the 
Squire muttered. | 

“I- know of no other ways,” said 
the ancestor, “but if you want me 
to go, I will go.” 

“I will give you a wagon and a 
driver to bear you and your family 
to the sea, and I will lend you 
money. E 

“l* want no money,” Henry 
Adams said stiffly, . with little 
enough grace. “I thank you for 
your hospitality and for the 
=. I will pay. I will take me 
and mine and go to a seacoast town 
—and then to a place where things 
are different from here.” 

And that night the ancestor 
went, with his wife and his nine 
children—on the long, long journey 
to the place called America. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
and most noble names in the 
history of humanity are the 
names of political refugees. The 
roll-call in the working, class 
and socialist movements is, of 
course, especially long, from 
Marx to Stalin, from: Prestes to 
Neruda to Hikmet. 

But it is worth -noting, too, 
that such leaders of the struggle 
against religious bigotry as Wil- 
liam Tyndale and Michael Ser- 
vetus were political refugees, 
who, being caught, were burnt 
at the stake. Such intellectual 
fathers of our Declaration of In- 
dependence as Locke, Voltaire 
and Rousseau were all political 
refugees, Locke living for years 
in Holland under an assumed 
name, Voltaire avoiding a war-_ 
rant for his arrest, and Rousseau. 
twice fleeing arrest, once from 
- France and once from Switzer- 
land. 

* 

IT IS WORTH recalling that 
Rhode Island itself was founded 
by a refugee, Roger Williams, 
expelled -for political . reasons 
- from Massachusetts — an expul- 
sion, by the way, wiped. from 
the records of Massachusetts, in 
1935, 300 years after the deed. 

Heinrich Heine was persecut-_ 
ed in his own land a fled to 
France where he lived on the 
basis ‘of an annual pension 
granted him from a fund for po- 
litical refugees that revolution- 
ists had established. Napoleon 
the Little made a political ref- 
ugee of the great Victor Hugo, 
and for twenty years that titan 
lived in exile. | 


True Patriot Was Dissenter 


The most distinguished polit- 
ical refugee in American history 


- was Frederick Douglass. After 


the heroic effort of John Brown; 
the President of the U. S. sent 
marshals to Douglass’ Rochester 
home with a warrant for his ar- 
rest—a Senate ~“investigating” 
committee wanted to question 
him. Douglass was not “at 
home’—indeed, he could not be 


found. And then, from’ Canada, 


this political refugee sent a let-.. 
ter to the press of America, de- 
claring: “I have no apology for 
keeping out of the way of those 
gentlemanly U. S. Marshals. ... 
I have quite. insuperable objec- 
tions to being caught by the 
hands ‘of Mr. Buchanan.” He 
added that he would never, un- 
der any circumstances, “assume 
the base and detestable charac- 
ter of an informer” and so pre- 
ferred to avoid the Senatorial 
“investigating” committee.. 

Those are the facts of history. 
Who here was the greatest pa- 
triot—the politcial refugee, or 
the President of the U.S.? 

| : * 

THE SMITH ACT is a pro- 
fascist law. It is a stench to our 
land. Opposition to it is pa- 
triotic, and those persecuted un- 
der its provisions, whether in jail 
or as refugees (and their har- 
assed families) are splendid pa- 
riots, battling in the front lines 
for their—and our — countrys 
freedom, honor and peace. 

We can best honor them by 
fighting ever harder for the re- 
peal of the Smith Act and for 
their speedy return to their fam- 
ilies and to their noble labors. 


; 
; ; . 
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MICHIGAN 


Visit to a Soviet Auto Plant 


By ANNIE S. BULLER 


TORONTO.—When I was 
Moscow recently, I visited the 
Stalin auto plant. I wanted to see 
how this giant is operating and 
hew working conditions compared 
with the huge. Canadian auto 
plants in Oshawa and Windsor. 


The assistant director showed us 
the plant in operation and it was 
really an experience. 
the assistant director, is 
long experience. 
work in the plant 
learned .every operation. 


The Stalin auto plant is 30 years | rest homes free of charge. A work-, 
old and employs 40,000 workers,' er with three years work in the 
or 40. percent, plant ees three extra days vaca- 


of whom 16,000. 
are women. The plant was twice | 
awarded the Lenin Banner - and 


Our guide, have their own plant hospital and 
a man with | | get free medical care; in their own’ 
He started to rest homes the higher paid work- | 
at 14 and has! ers are charged a small fee, all 


| 


hour shifts. Wages run from 1,200 


mn | 


made by the workers of the Stalin 

auto plant. Political education is 

a way of life with these workers. 

You see all kinds of fine shop 

papers produced by, these workers. 
o 


hours, but some work six and seven 


to 2,500 rubles, some earning as 
high as 3,500 rubles per month. 
Women workers enjoy the same| 
privileges as men, receiving the 
same wages for the same work. 
In addition to the wages the 
workers get a number of extra ben- 
efits. They get from two to four 
weeks. vacation with pay; they; m 


THE SHOP committees of the 
union play a very important role 
not only during negotiations and 
the signing of the agreement with 

management, but all year round. 
Grievanees are not allowed to fes- 
‘ter, they are taken up on time and 
rectified. — 

The union takes part in regulat- 
ing wages. 
improvement of labor conditions 
and to see that the welfare and 
cultural needs of the workers are 
Satisfied. The union administers 
the state social insurance scheme, 


others enjoy the benefits of the. 


tion. 
There is no seniority problem, 


9,000 workers got various govern-| no fear of being laid off. Techni-' the medical services, and prov ides 


ment decorations for raising the 

quality of the work and the pro-: 
ductivity of labor. 
* 

THE PLANT carries on regular | 

technical courses. These courses 


are adapted to every shift so the) 


worker can study and work at the 
same time, on the plant's time. 
Over 5 000 workers are attend- 
ing these courses. 
made by the workers in_ their 
technical development explain to 
a great extent why the assembly , 
_ line is not the mad_race it so often’ 


The advances 20d Mayor Cobo’s Interracial Com-| 


is in Canadian and U.S. plants. 


* 


THE PLANT produces automo-_ 


biles, trticks, 
refrigerators. 
bicycle every minute, 
truck every five minutes, 
every two hours. 

The regular work shift, is eight 


buses, 


one car. or 
one bus 


bievecles and. 
They produce one 


cal advances are not t the only ones! cultural and vacation facilities. 


Dodge Local Asks Probe 
Of Attacks on Negro Home 


DETROIT.—A big UAW local,, Quinn in a bitter blast in the 
Dodge No. 3 has asked the NAAC P| labor and Negro press charged that 


Piggins and Cobo were quick 
‘enough to rush protection to the 
scabs going into the Square D 
'plant a year ago, but offered lit- 
‘tle or no protection to a Negro 

The Negro family is the Wil-| Workers family and newly bought 
sons. The husband, Earl, is a mem-' home from a mob of Klan-like 


ber of UAW-CiO Dodge Local 3 hoodlums. 

who bought a house at 18199 Rio-| Quinn and the local FEPC acted 
pelle Ave., Detroit, which was the to mobilize union aid to the Wil- 
scene. of attacks and gatherings sons and let it be known that any 
by white supremacist mobs. Calls attack on the Wilsons would mean 


em 


mittee to jom in an investigation | 
of a “Cadillac Improvement Asso-, 
ciation” which it charges is tied in| 
with white supremacy mob ac- 
tions against a Neg family. 

} 


for police protection did nothing the union would be in the middle 


to stop the mob or its vandalism. of defending them. — 


oe 
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How Will Automation Cause Unemployment? 


The displacement of labor by to 600. 


It would take either a unemployed auto workers to be 


new machinery flows from a very bare-faced liar or. a total idiot to “bird dogs,” he was simply talking 


elementary propositon in capital-| 
ism: to yield a profit, a new ma- 


f its manu- 
chine must require for t workers! The whole point+is that, 


facture a quantity of labor which 
is less than the quantity of labor 
that machine will displace. This 


idea is contained in the popular 
placement . 


‘manent. 
‘today, when the slogan of the big 


statement that the new machinery 
will cost’ the boss less than the 
wage-payments he saves by firing 
the workers displaced. 

Capitalist economists are today 
_ offering in relation to automation 
the same assurances they have 
used in the past: (a) the at pred 
ment of labor is “temporary” 


“cause new jobs- will become bony that the capitalists will re- 


able in the industries building the 
new machinery; (b) the displace- 
ment, is “temporary” ~ because 


‘assert, however, that the products! capitalist economic law with ‘the | 


‘of this plant are destined to dis-| brutally candid voice of an honest 


place a total of only 500 to 600 penqnetter, 


The manufacture of electronic in- 


re-| 


them by automation—this is also a 


through the use of the new ma- 


chinery the capitalists will be able 
to lower the cost -of the product, 
thereby expanding the market. 


- Then more workers will be re- | 


quired than before. 
* 

THESE ARGUMENTS _ are) 
false. Their falsity «is grimly af- 
firmed by the fact tnat the intro- 
duction and progressive advance 
of machinery under capitalism | 
brought into being a phenomenon 
historically new. in economic 


development: 
ARMY OF UNEMPLOYED, a 


- reserve pool of labor available to| 
capital. 

Look at the\first argument: the 
“new jobs” created by the. need 


to -manufacture the _ instruments ithe auto industry in the first half 
_and machinery of automation. On ‘of 


~ May 14, 1955, Dr. L. T. Rader of 
General Electric Co. happily spoke 
“of the new jobs afforded by the 
opening of GE’s automation equip- 
ment manufacturing plant at 
Waynesboro, Va. The plant will 
“eventually ‘employ a total of 500 


& 


A PERMANENT other words, despite the numeri- 


i 
| 


| 


new technological developments, 
spread to all phases of manufac- 
ture, so that the “temporary” 


r=: = Happy Birthday 


This is especially true| By SUSAN B. ELLISON 

DETROIT. — You, 
‘Youth League of America, were 
‘born six years ago in New York 
City. You're a boy and a girl, Ne- 


gro and white, Irish and Jew, 
Catholic and _ Protestant _ too. 
'You’ve stood out against UMT, 
‘McCarthyism and the Korean war. 
You're. part of organized labor. 
You've tried to bring peace to 
the world. You tried to persuade 
the Detroit Tigers baseball club, 
an all-white team to hire the Ne- 
gro players, Junior Gilliam, second 


Labor 


the 


monopolies is: “automate or die!” 


struments and controls is_ itself; 


being automated. 
. 
AS FOR THE SECOND argu- 


duce prices and expand the market’ 
because of the advantages given 


bedtime story. The one thing mo- 
nopolies try to do is to maintain! 
and jack up prices, even in the’ 
hrinki t. The 

pry Ben bao | "aompetiion” baseman of the Brooklyn Dodgers; 
to cutting labor costs via suihinias.| ¥2C Powers who .is_ with ares 
'tion and speedup. It is further-|City; and Al Smith of the Cleve- 
more true, as a general proposi-. land Indians. What a team De- 
tion, that even when an industry | "0 would have if they had 
IS expanding using new machin- taken your advice and hired these 
ery and hiring additional workers, | 5"! players. 

the amount of capital invested in! At your birthday party in De- 
‘labor as compared to the amount troit on Friday, June 24th, your 


invested in machinery declines. In entire life was portray ed ina skit, 
and your aims and achievements 


were explained by Bolza Baxter, 
chairman of the Michigan LYL. 
There were 200 people present at 
the dance, and the entertainment 
‘included two modern dancers and 
ballroom dancing to the music of 
Gil Potter and his Congo. An 


cally larger ‘work force, the more 
massive productive forces actually 
rest upon relatively fewer -backs! 


* 
WE MUST GO even further: 


1955, using new automated 
‘machinery and the most ‘intensive 
speedup, but with FEWER work- 
ers, reached a record rate of ve- 
hicle production! | 


When “Cadillac” Charlie Wil- 


club was served. 


All this happened in your past. 
‘In your future there will be new 
injustices for you to fight, and 


better times when you will help to 
son, of GM and the Eisenhower bring permanent world peace. 


Cabinet, not long ago advised the|(() ratulations and Happy Birth- 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
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VOTE. The vote for acceptance is running 70 percent te 30 
percent in Ford plants. - At Rouge it was two to one, with 25, 600 
of the 52,000 elegible voters not voting. | 

The progressive ‘coalition forces in all the UAW locals feel 
that “there is room for more than one, opmion” in UAW and time 
will possibly hear that soundoff, more than recently. 

oO | 2 6 : . 

NO HOBBY. We need someone in the Cabinet to whom the 


people’s health, education and welfare isn't a hobby. 
oO ° 


COBO: There is a deal, “Brother” Cobo, Mayor for the Board 
of Commerce, seems to be cooking. It is to put millions into the 
pockets of companies by getting every homeowner .in the city 
blackjacked into getting a garbage disposal unit, which average 
around $100 and up. This is done to help companies, fire ClO 
Publie Workers in the Sanitation Department, cut the budget 


and thus keep alive the fakery of Cobo’s claim, he dicn’t raise taxes. 
° ° co 


JOBS. With over 800,000 new cars unsold for 1955 how 
about Jecel unions of UAW telling their Congressmen and U. §. 
Senators that we need more trade like we saw two weeks ago when 
500 Chevrolets were sold to Bulgaria and it was. okayed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce. So let's lift the iron curtain 
permanently on trade with Socialist nations that’s been imposed by 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign Trade, and do business with one 
billion people. . 

o a c 
o to Ringling Brothers Circus that’s com- 
ing to town, you should know that these workers known as roust- 
abouts who do the heavy manual work are paid $18 a week with 
meals. Frank Braden, a boss stooge for Ringling tells. reporters, 
“these fellows get $18 a week which ain’t much, but they live 
kind of high on the hog—they get three square meals a day.” 


> . oO o 


SCABBY. If you 


EXPLANATION. How come a company spokesman says “we 
were able to maintain production through an alternate source— 
the Rouge plant.” This was said about the recently ended 90 day 
strike at the Holmes Foundry in Sarnia, Ontario which makes 
motor blocks for the Ford Motor €o. of Canada. The UAW Leeal 
456-sought a 40 hour week with no cut; they had been working 
48 hours. The union wouldnt reveal the settlement, which is 
always fishy. | 

a ° ° 

STOOL. Lew Michener, who identified himself as an offieial 
of the UAW-CIO in Long Beach, Cal., climbed. on the witness 
stand in California at the fifth denaturalization fra ameup trial of 
Longshoreman leader Harry Bridges, and claimed how he “went to 


Communist” meetings with Bridges. 
o ° ° 


IMPORT. Tool and die makers are studying something that’s 
being going on for a long time. That is machines, tools, dies and 
presses are being brought in from abroad to the U. S. Emplovers 
like GM and Ford who have vast plant interests abroad are now 
using the produets from there to cut costs, increase profits, and 
use less workers here. Watch for more money to. be spent by 
Ford, GM on “expansion” abroad, which means using cheap Jabor. 
Why doesnt Solidarity House set up a panel of experts to study 
this job-cutting measure? 
, | o ° ~ 

SCAB: The labor policy of Vernon's ginger ale is a fizzle 
so quench your thirst with something else until the 350 workers, 
members of CIO have settled the strike there. 

o fey ced 

MILKMAN.. Have you talked to your milkman about thie 
vaunted 5 day week agreement they are supposed to be benefitting 
from. One brother tells us that its a speedup deal. they do six days 


work in five. 
7b ° 2 2 


MY, MY. This has been a hot several weeks for the UAW 
porkchoppers who have been dashing from one picket line to 
another and taking the scorching blasts of the rank and file who 
want MORE, MORE, MORE, from the employers on these local 
issues, | 

ae ° ° 

THIRTY*FOR FORTY. The President of the Brotherhood of 
Muintenance of Way Employees (AFL) T. C. Carroll, told news- 
men that the answer to layoffs of 40,000 of his members through 
automation is a 30 hour week with 40 hours pay. 

oe 


o e 
WHATS GOOD for Ford sure was good for GM. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS. This ennai as it entered negotiations 
hoping to sweet talk someone into a wage cut, announced that it 
had a “dip” in profits. Last year was the highest vear for profits 
of Allis-Chalmers, making~$54,000,000 after taxes. The trick is you 


bury some of the profits before negotiations. : 
o uv o 


HIGHLAND PARK. All is not well among the “boys” at. 
Ford Local 400, Highland Park. The recent. election saw former 
veep Gishman run for president against Al Musilli; and come close 
to beating him. Then Steve Boyle beat out Musillis candidate for 
veep, now Musilli doesn’t want to place Boyle as plant chairman, 


whieh job goes with the veep’s position. That’s one way of weaken- 
ing your opponents. But the rank and file don't like it. Watch for 
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Peril of Fascism, Magil & Stevens 
South in Progress, Lumpkin 

13 Communists Speak to the Court 
Trends in American Capitalism, LRA 
Gene Debs 
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TOOL-DIE 


412,000 T-D Makers Win 
27¢c, Union Shop, Other Gains 


DETROIT.—Some °12,000 Tool 
and Die Makers in jobbing shops 
outside of Ford, GM and Chrysler, 
have won 27 cents an hour in 
an economic package in a recent 
set of negotiations between the 
UAW-CIO and the Automotive 
Tool and Die Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

The package in jobbing shops 
includes also that the employers 
will pool a contribution for layoff 
payments to go along with unem- 
ployment compensation. The terms 
of the agreement are: 

*The contract is to run for three 
years and provide an immediate 
wage increase of six cents an hour 
for those earning under $2.55 an 
hour and seven cents for those 
earning more, On June 1, 1956, 
the increases would be repeated 


VASSAR 


for those making below or above 


$2.63. The last automatic increase 
would go fhto effect June 1, 1957, 
again giving six cents to those 
earning less than $2.69 but pro- 
viding eight cents an hour im- 
mediately, depending on _ their 
skills. The employers will put 
five cents an hour into a special 
fund to provide supplemental un- 
employmegt compensation for laid 
off workers. : 
This is the same as the tool and 


die makers got in Ford and GM. 


The rates in jobbing shops be- 
fore the new wage boosts for “cap- 
tive” and jobbing shops were: 

Captive, $2.54 an hour for die 
makers. In jobbing shops, $3.05 
an hour. The jobbing shop tool 
and die makers got a union shop 


and checkoff. ° 


AUTO WORKER’S WIFE HITS 
VASSAR WAGE CUT OF Gle 


VASSAR, Mich. — “Personally I 
don’t think the men should have 


taken the cut,”, said Mrs. Don 
Tait, mother of three children, 
“We have a hard enough time geét- 
ting along as it is.” | 

So spoke the wife of -a rank and 
file auto worker here at the Eaton 
Mtg. Co.'s plant, in. contrast to 
the AFL Auto Workers leadership 
who put through with the help of 
the Chamber of Commerce and 
the daily newspapers, 61 cents 


an hour wage cut. 

As part of the tricks used by em- 
ployers. these days to slash wages}. 
ol 
down 


CANADA 


workers the threat to close 
and leave a small town 


which is entirely dependent on 
industry was used here in the 
most coldblooded fashion by profit 
fat Eaton Mfg. Co. 

The workers, members of UAW- 
AFL local 564 were told one day 
ange! 24) that Eaton was closing 
its foundry in Vassar, the town’s 
main source of employment. Rea- 
son: wages too high, company 
losing money. 

Not told was the fact that Eaton, 
which has plants outside of the 
Foundry here at Vassar, Michigan, 
made in profits after taxes in 1954 
the sum of $8,559,021. 

And in the first three months of 
1955, they mopped up $3,295,277 
in profits after taxes. 


Strike to Be Used If Necessary 
Says Canadian UAW Leader 


TORONTO—Eighteen thousand 
auto workers in the General Motors 
chain will be called out on strike 
if necessary to win the guaranteed 
annual wage this year, Canadian 
United Auto Workers Union head, 
George Burt announced June 15. 


“We expect GM to step ahead 
this year, they've been i ards 
in the past,” Mr. Burt declared. 

Along with GAW the UAW is 
secking: 

® Elimination of wage differen- 
tials between GM and other auto 
companies, which the union says 
gives GM a competitive status. 


© The full union shop, mean-| 


ing all emploves must join the un- 
ion. The Oshawa GM plant re- 
rer that all employes pay union 

ues, but need not join the union 
(The Rand Formula). In four other 
GM _ shops, new employes must 
join the UAW; older workers need 
not. 

¢ A health plan fully paid by 
the employer, as won in the 112- 
day strike at Ford in Windsor, 
Ontario and later granted at Chrys- 
ler in the same city. The fully-paid 
plan (hospital and medical) is far 
ahead. of any health plan won by 
UAW in the U.S. 

Negotiations are proceeding on 
two separate fronts: with the 10,- 
000-member group in Oshawa and 
with the group of plants in Toron- 
to, Windsor, London and_ St. 


Catharines. The latter negotiations 
were suddenly: broken off when 
assistant Canadian director Tom 
McLean protested at the company’s 
lengthy briefs. The union team, ts 
said had become “sick and tired” 
listening to long company briefs 
that went beyond all reason. 
Some 100 items are under nego- 
tiations. The company has not yet 
replied to the GAW proposals and 
has refused the union shop gain 
won in the U.S. contract with GM. 


Dodge No. 3 Aids 
Desegregation 


Battle in South 


DETROIT. — The UAW Inter- 
national Union and its second 
largest local, Dodge No. 3. have 
deposited $20,000 in the Tri-State 
Bank in Memphis, Tenn., to aid 
the fight of Negro and whites in 
the South fighting for school de- 
segregation. 


They have heen joined by the [P 


House of Diggs Funeral Parlors, 
$10,000 and the Great Lakes In- 
surance Company, $10,000 and 
the UAW International Union. 
The money, like the thousands 
of other dollars pouring from the 
North into the Southern bank is 
to provide lending capital to the 
whole coalition of Negro and white 
fighting for school desegregation. 


ae 


CHRYSLER 


| 


| 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—The Chrysler work- 
ers at Mack, Kercheval, and Jefter- 
son plants to the number of several 
thousand started their negotiators 
off last Monday with some demon- 
strations, 

Heat, outside contractors taking 
away work, and other beefs caus- 
ed several thousand to come out 
on the street as top negotiations 
were scheduled to start, led by 
fimil Mazey. 

The Ford workers waited until 
their leaders were ready to sign 
a contract before they hit the 
bricks on more demands and shop 
beets. The GM workers within 24 
hours after hearing the contract 
were out 150,000 strong in 50 
plants seg@king more, especially on 
shop conditions. 

The Chrysler workers, now let 
their negotiators know that shop 
beefs are to play an important 
part, 


CIO workers in Chrysler start ne- 
gotiations on economio gains and 
contract improvements, the corpo- 
ration shows tremendous profits 
and all time high production. _ 

Chrysler profits after taxes for 

the last five years show: 

1950 $234,246,329 
$142,056,637 
$239,796,722 
$193,183,137 
$ 13,393,066 

For the first quarter of 1955, 

Chrysler, after taxes, made $34,- 
500,000 in addition to the $857,- 
175,891 for the last 35 years. 

Latest reports on production at 

Chrysler plants show that on the 
1955 aelek production was in- 
creased by 111 percent. In Gen- 
eral Motors it’s 37 percent and in 
Ford 21 percent. 

Coming into the negotiations, 


UAW negotiators will demand the | 
elimination of 181 wage inequities | 


that exist in the shops, causing 
thousands of workers to take wage 


As the leaders of 150,000 UAW- 


cuts. 


~~ 


Plant Demonstrations 
Hit Chrysler Shops 


One unanimous proposal that 
comes from the shops is that if a 
speedup beef cannot be settled at 
a plant level then the union will 
have the right to strike it at that 
stage. At present it gets lost up in 
the wild Else yonder. 

Sharp words of warning on no 
ditching of FEPC in the negotia- 
tions was given the top negotiators 
by the FEPC committee of the 
largest Chrysler local, Dodge No. 
3 who let it be known that the 
FEPC clause is not to expendable 
in negotiations like it was 5 years 
ago. | 
Management's offensive is com- 
ing in August when the contract 
expires on the 3lst. The entire 
corporation operations will cease 
for a “model changeover.” 

The same economic package 


of supplementing unemployment 
compensation up to 65 percent of 
‘a worker’s take-home pay, will be 
sought, as will pension raises, im- 
'proved medical and health bene- 
| ts and wage boosts. 


ree 


Chevy Sale 


DETROIT.—Some grim _layoft 
situations look to be ahead for the 
auto workers as reports show new 


to Bulgaria 


Starts Buzzin Auto Row 


off 85 percent from the same 
period last year, I'm just about 
breaking even.” 


car stockpiles soaring to 840,000 
and sales growing harder to make, 
dealers claim. Used car stockpiles 
are reported at 1'2 millions. 

A year ago new car stocks were 


Detroit Studebaker dealer Karl 
Hosten says he is now making 
$100 to $150 on a new car sale, 
against $200 a year ago. 


ever the auto companies will pay 


565,719 and used cars were much 


‘es one million in stock. 


Along the new car lots rows and 
used car sales setups the competi- 
tion for the customers buck is 
fierce and wild. 

Also giving new car dealers 
ulcers on their ulcers_is the word 


that the 1956 models will be com- 
ing at them around September, 
and October. Some were aghast 
nd said, they had three. times as 
many new cars in the lots and 
showrooms as ‘they had this time 
last year. 

The time spread for new 1956 
models coming out gets shorter 
each year, 

The 1956 models will have lit- 
tle change it’s reported, being only 
a “face lifting” operation. The 


employers planned it that way in. 
‘ase of strikes, 

What’s being predicted along 
‘auto row” Livernois Ave., is that 
rash of price cutting and profit 
aring looms in order to get ready 
for the loads of new cars of ’56' 
vintage that will be coming after 
Labor Day. 

This cuts deep into the dealers 
profits. An example is given by 
Adolph Schnurmacher, president 
of the East Side Chevrolet Corp., 
N.Y., and head of New York City's, 
Automobile Association. He says, 


eo 


— —— ar ne 


out in increases to their workers 
is going to be passed onto the 
dealers. The dealers tell newsmen 
‘here that “we'll either take it off 
the trade-in or add it to the new 


Now comes the news that what-. 


lcar price.” The price increases ex- 
pected to be passed on will be 
about $40 on a new Car. 

Causing lots of discussion here 
in the auto city was.the featured 
news that the U.S. Commerce De- 
partment has approved the export 
of 500 Chevrolet passenger cars to 
the Peoples Democracy of Bulga- 
‘ria. This is the first sale of new 
‘cars for a number of years to a 
‘Socialist country. The big Canadi- 
ian Chrysler local in Windsor some 
‘months ‘ago wrote the Peoples 
|Government of China asking about 
trade and received a warm reply 
that they need cars and trucks. The 
local went on record for opening 
of trade. Henry Ford II and R. T. 
Thomas, export chief of Chrysler 
have stated that they favored sell- 
ing cars to anyone in the world 
who wanted to buy. 


——_ 


Chrysler Speeds More Cars in ‘55 
Than for Entire Year of 1954 


DETROIT.—In his testimony be- 
fore the U.S. Senate Subcommittee 
on Anti-trust and Monopoly on 
June 8, L. L. Colbert, president 
‘of the Chrysler Corporation, 


boasted that the millionth unit of 
the 1955 Chrysler models rolled 
off the assembly line that week. 
He, thus, revealed that the Chrys- 
ler Corporation had produced in 
the first five and a half months of 
1955 more vehicles than in the 
whole 12 months of 1954. In the 
latter year, the company turned 
out only 884,000 vehicles. There 
are indications that the speedup in 
the Chrysler plants has been pro- 
ceeding at an accelerated pace. In 
1953, for example, the Corpora- 
tion produced 1,345,000 vehicles 
at a total cost of $3,280,000,000. 
Thus each vehicle. cost the com- 
pany $2,440. In 1954 the com- 
pany produced 884,000 vehicles at 


“my net profit so far this year is 


EST OR 


Monday—JULY 4 GRAND PICNIC 


Speaker — NAT GANLEY: “Ford - Settlements” 


BAR-B-QUE 
HAMBURGERS 
HOT DOGS 


ARCADIA 


hh 


DO-NUTS 
CORNED BEEF 
WATERMELON 


© Dance to Live Band 
PARK, Wicks Rd. off Telegraph Rd. 


Admission 50 Cents. Children, Pensioners Free 
 Tiekets on rexsatetins 7S ty PT ioe i | 


LEMONADE 
POPCORN 


be ye 


ICECREAM POP 
° Children’s Program 


SHISK ABAB 
FISHFRY 
FRENCH FRIES 


® Baseball Game 


Benefit Michigan Worker 


be 


a total cost of $2,055,000,000. 
Each vehicle cost the company 
$2,331. In the first quarter of 


1955, the company turned out 
456,000 vehicles at a total cost of 


$938,000,000. Each vehicle cost 


‘the company $2,060. In other - 


words the cost per vehicle has been 
constantly falling since 1953. In 
the first quarter of 1955 it was 15. 
percent below the 1953 level. Be- 
cause, with the exception of taxes, 


all costs rose since 1953, the de- 
crease in the cost per vehicle could 
come about either through the re- | 
duction of taxes or through increas- 
ing productivity or a combination 
of both. In actuality, the reduction 
in taxes accounted for only 2 per- 
cent of this fall in costs. The rest 
came through increased produc- 
tivity. By sweating more and more 
out of each Chrysler worker the 
company has been able to reduce 
its cost - vehicle by 13 percent 
in a little over a year. This is 
speedup par excellence. 


Chrysler starts negotiations with 
the UAW July 1. | 
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Sellout Perils Labor, Negroes 
== ins) Dixie-Gop 
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(} nen By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 
WITH only a few weeks 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 


left of the first session of the 
84th Congress it is plain as 
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Price 10 Cents 


the Washington monument. 


that unless a heroic effort is 
made, civil rights and Jabor 
legislation will be-sacrificed by 
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~ Out of Darkness 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE ONLY SAINT America has accepted is a wom- 
an who is deaf and blind. I speak of Helen Keller who 
was 75 this month, revered for generations because no- 


body, whatever their origin, can 
ignore courage. So Miss Keller 
whe lived in darkness and si- 
lence since she was stricken in 
infancy, has touched the imagi- 
nation of mil- 
lions, here and 
abroad, be- 
, cause she will- 
ed herself to 
see farther 
than most of 
mankind _ that 
has eyes and 
ears. 

The  Scrip- 
tures speak of 
those who have eyes and see 
not; ears and hear not; hearts 
that neither feel nor understand. 
This woman, out of Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, has astounded, and 
simultaneously, inspired all those 
who have heard of her. 


She learned to recognize the 
world about her by.the sole 
sense that remained whole: her 
sense of touch. A gifted woman 
to whom she feels she owes life, 
Miss Annie Sullivan Macy, 
came to her when she was seven. 
I believe Miss Keller will agree 
with me that Mrs. Macy is one 
of the foremost teachers of our 


time. She walked in on a child_ 


who seenied sealed, hermeti- 
cally, and forever, from life. She 
refused to accept the facts be- 
fore her, determined that the 
little girl who babbled in a kind 
of wild gutteral speech would 
not remain outside the boun- 
daries of humanity. 
* 


, THE NEW teacher brought 
the child a doll, and began her 
work by guiding the child’s 
manual sense into the alphabet, 
beginning with the letters d-o-I-]. 
Another day, as Miss Keller 
tells it, the canny teacher pour- 
ed cool water over the child’s 


hand at the well and spelled out: 


the word w-a-t-e-r. “Suddenly,” 


she said, “I felt a misty con- 


sciousness as of something for- 


gotten — a thrill of returning . 


thought—and somehow the mys- 
‘tery of language was revealed to 
me. When the sun set that day 
she had learned 30 words. To- 
day she knows seven languages. 

In a way Miss Keller is a bril- 
liant symbyl of mankind. Mark 
Twain knew that and loved her, 
this man who was involved with 
humanity. She taught him that 
the sons of man are indomitable. 


She spoke fondly of the genial 
old writer who smelled of to- 
bacco and who took her for 
walks, guiding her steps with 
all the tenderness he felt for 
Huckelberry Finn who had eyes 
but no alphabet. She seemed to 
have Seiden’ the hunch of the 
old Mississippi pilot that the 
heart has a vision that surpasses 
sight. 

For almost three-quarters of 
a century Miss Keller has been 


an inspiration to our youth. Rob . 


Hall, a native of Alabama, re- 
calls when she was cited by the 
teacher (Helen Keller was a. na- 
tive Alabaman, remember) as an 
example of humanity's infinite 
resourcefulness and courage. It 


is the experience of others. For 


she began to write for the na- 
tional magazines the year the 
century turned, back in 1900. 


* 


I REMEMBER listening to 
her during the Madison Square 
Garden meeting for Roosevelt 
in 1944. I recall how she stood 
in the spotlight, a tall, silvery- 
haired woman then, who $tood 
with the celebrities to declare 
their support of F.D.R. Her 
voice came, harsh, guttural, like 


an elemental sound from  the~ 


marshes of life when humanity 
was young. But the audience 
knew whence this voice came, 
out of the dark void she would 
not accept. We knew that she 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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~ Plane Incidents 


To Stem Peace Tide 


4 


em 


ail 


the Democratic leadership in 
order not to disturb the Dix- 
iecrats. They will be only too 
eagerly abetted by the GOP- 
Cadillac gang who are opposed 
to all civil rights and labor 
legislation. | 

An emergency conference of 
AFL, CIO and NAACP leaders 
immediately after the Fourth of 
July could inspire confidence in 
the ranks of the labor move- 


\ 


N AACP Spurns 
(;0-Easy Plea 


—See Page 4 if 
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ment and of the Negro people 
that joint and determined ac- 
tion can yet win. 

The fate of the Davis-Bacon 
demand of the AFL is symbolic 
of the situation here. 

Ow June 10, the AFL News- 
Reporter wrote: 

“A majority of the House 
Public Works Committee has 
agreed to support inclusion of 
the Davis-Bacon Act prevailing 
a provisions in a highway 

ill, 

But on June 17 the AFL News- 
Reporter wrote: 

“The AFL called on the House 
Public Works Committee to 
write a prevailing wage provi- 
sion into the multibillion-dollar 
highway bill to protect both 
contractors and workers from 
unfair competition based on 
substandard wages.” 


The Ancestor, 


A Short Story 


by Howard Fast 


And Other July 4th Features 


* 


THE DAVIS-BACON amend- 
ments were cut out of the Sen- 
ate highway bill, by the Demo- 
cratic leadership in order to ap- 
pease the Dixiecrats. They are 
not going to be won by any- 
thing less than an weeied labor 
mobilization. 

It would appear, to judge 
from widespread inaction in la- 
bor’s ranks, that some labor lead- 
ers are hopeful of getting some 
legislation on Capitol Hill if the 
Dixiecrats are not stirred. to 
wrath by civil rights bills or 
amendments. 

Nothing could be _ further 
from the truth. On every single 
labor issue—minimum wage, pre- 
vailing wage, not to speak of 
Taft-Hartley, and\ right-to-scab- 
legislation, as well\as housing 
construction and school con- 
struction, the main allies of the 
Republicans are tle Dixiecrats. 

The consequences of attempt- 
ing to soft-soap the enemies of 
labor and of the Negro people 
can be saa’ 

WITNESS the fight put up 
by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
and the NAACP on the jimcrow 
national guard issue. During the 
past weeks when tremendous 
pressure has been directed at 
Powell and the NAACP, from 
President Eisenhower down, the 
leaders of labor have been quiet, 
to put it charitably. 

A noteworthy and welcome 
exception was the United Mine 

~ Workers Union which, in the 
last issue of its Journal, said: 

“President Eisenhower says 


Miami Blackout 


ON PAGE TWO of this issue, we tell the story of 
the heroic strike battle of the Miami hotel workers, now 
in its third month. Because big town newspapers rake 
in a healthy sum. in Miami hotel advertising, there is a vir- 
tual news blackout of the strike. So much so that New 
York hotel- workers tried to break through the press with a big 
demonstration. They did not succeed. 

There is no such news blackout of the strike in The Worker 
or Daily Worker. This is one big difference between newspapers 
that publish for profit (they’re Big Business under today’s condi- 
tions), and a newspaper which publishes in the interests of the 
workingclass. | | 

Where the Big Business newspaper makes from ~75 to 80 
percent of its income in advertising, our income depends almost 
entirely on circulation and contributions. | 

As we said last week, we're forced to bolster circulation in- 
come by raising The Worker sub price from $2.50 a year to $3.50 a 
year, starting July 1. It’s still $1.70 less than buying it weekly, 
an unsually large reduction for a sub. | 

~The most important way to build circulation income still re- 
mains the promotion activity of our supporters and: supporting 


' groups. We are depending on having this stepped mg atten a lull 


of a couple of months, | | 

_ As regards contributions, we are at the 70 percent mark in our 
fund campaign for $100,000, as of Wednesday. We are shooting 
for at least the three-quarter mark by the weekend, and the 100 
percent point by mid-July. We need your help! Send your cone 


tributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. Ye 


N.Y. Workers Stop 
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Work 


To Aid Miami Hotel Strike 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


A ONE-HOUR stop-work demonstration by some 10,000 New York waiters and. 


waitresses in Times Square last Friday dramatized with powerful impact the 10-week-old 
strike of hotel workers in the Miami Beach resort area. This was “the first long-distance 


picketline in the city’s labor his- 
tory,” declared president David 
Siegal, of Waiters Local 1, Hotel 
and Restaurant International, AFL, 
which called the demonstration. 


The Miami strike, which began 
April 13, involves at this writing 
some 3,000 workers in 22 of the 
largest hotels ip the area. The key 
issue is union recognition, with 
Local 255 of’ the Hotel and Res- 
taurant International out to organ- 
ize an estimated 20,000 unorgan- 
ized workers in some 400 hotels. 

* 

THE UNION has described 
conditions in the “luxury” hotels as 
having “the highest room rates and 
the lowest paid hotel workers in 
the United States.” 

“Hotels which charge 
from $20 to $200 a day- pay wage 
rates running as low as $2 for a 
12-hour day. Employes work 7 
days per week with no overtime 
provisions.” 


guests, . 
garded in the Jabor movement as) 
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Other 8 ers 
In South Hold Out 


OTHER STRIKES in_ the 
South were: 3,400 workers. in 
Florida's phosphate mining 
areas, now inthe fifth week 
and marked last week by the 
shooting of a striker and ar- 
rests; 1,500 sugar refinery 
workers in Louisiana now im 
the third month. The 11-week 
10-state strike of Greyhound 
Bus drivers was settled. 


fast Ss We coos saape rsa htate, RetoosesesoorSecocucccouuoC cor 
The: Miami Beach 
drive and strike are widely fe- 
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organizing 


the key struggle in the South to- 
day. Both national CIO and AFL 
have thrown their support to the 
Hotel and Restaurant International, 


Unions Gird for Battle 


ta Copper, Stee! Towns 


STRIKES in two of America’s key industries— steel and 
copper—appeared “almost certain” as the Friday morning 
deadline neared and both United States Steel and Anaconda groes, of Latins and North Amer- 


Copper still held to an offer of 
ten cents an hour. 


Furnaces were already being 


————™ 


The steel workers, by the terms 
of their contract that runs for an- 


banked and'coke ovens were cooled other year, can only negotiate on 


in many steel plants as hopes were | Wages OW. 
still held out that U.S. Steel would | 


up its offer before the deadline suf- | 7 
in steel stands at 6.5 cents across 


ficiently to satisfy the demand of 
the United Stee'vorkers of Amer- 


* 
AT THIS WRITING, the offer 


the board plus an extra half cent 
to widen the span between each 
of the 32 job classifications in the 
industry. This means that the bulk 
of. the workers would get from 
6.5 to ten cents. Only a few thou- 


sand are in the highest skilled | 


classifications in which raises would 


ae 


ica for a “substantia: wage in 
crease. 

Federal conciliators entered An- 
aconda negotiations in Butte. 
Montana as 80,000 workers of the 
“Big Four” and some smaller cop- 
pcr firms were set to come out 
at the call of the unaffiliated Mine, 
Miil and Smelter Workers. Ana- 
conda, so far, was the only com- 
pany in copper to make an offer. 

* 

THE ACTUAL START of 
banking of furnaces, an expensive 
operation fo e€ companies, 
seemed to give substance to re- 


ports that the negotiators are really, 


far apart and that David }. Me- 
Donald, president of the steel 
union, is insisting on something 


close to the 20-cent pattern in| 


the auto settlement. 


—— 
—— 


range to a top of 22 cents. 

In the past two years the steel 
union took its raises on an across- 
the-board basis which had the ef- 
fect. of. narrowing job rates. 

A week before the strike dead- 


Rumors were flying thick and | Jine, the’ steel union sent directives 


fast as bargaining came 
the gun.” 
report that U.S. Steel has still not 
put its final card on the table. 
Another, that McDonald hinted 
that if the companies would vol- 
untarily agree to an immediate 
plan for supplementary layoff pay, 
a settlement would be possible. 
That, presumably, would mean the 
companies would begin now to lay 


aside money for a fund, as in auto, 


from which payments could ‘start 


>. " sits 
. . 
: _ 


Among them was one: 


Ww. 
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“under to all Ipcals of 90-odd ° firms in 


basic steel employing 600,000 
workers to set up strike machin- 
ery. This came after the union’s 
170-man. wage policy committee 
rejected the 10-cent offer. McDon- 
ald reported: ert 

“I am almost ashamed to men- 


tion the amount the industry is’ 


offering. It is an affrontery in this 
most profitable year in the indus- 
at de history. -. It is less than half 


which is concentrating on the 
Miami drive as its No. 1 job na- 
tionally. 

Dave Beck, president of the 
AFL Teamsters Union, last week 
called for a “well coordinated and 
directed campaign” of both CIO 
and AFL nationally to win victory 
in Miami Beach. 

Beck said that if the hotel work- 
ers are successful “they will be 
blazing a needed trail in unorgan- 
ized territory.” 

HE URGED, further, that the 
Miami fight be taken “to every 
quarter of the United ‘States .. . 
so that public opinion will be in- 
formed and condemn the vicious 
conditions existing among the mul- 
ti-million dollar hotels of the 
‘Miami Beach area.” 

In Miami Beach itself, the 
strikers have remained firm in the 
face of a heavy barrage of court 
injunctions and mass arrests. 

“These workers are solid as a 
rock,” said David Herman, pres- 
ident of Hotel Local 6 in New 
York, who_is on loan to the Inter- 
national and is in charge of the 
Miami drive. 

“We have created a revolution- 
‘ary change in Dade County,” Her- 
man went on to Say, in statements 
published in the union paper, 
“Hotel,” in New York. “We have 
created a union of whites and Ne- 


alities. It is something the South 
‘has never seen before.” — 
A victory was registered by the 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


major attention here last week of 
250 delegates at the 22d annual 
‘convention of the CIO American 
Newspaper Guild. 


Guild president Joseph F. Collis 
'reported that on the political front 
‘Guild members from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific “have been advanc- 
ing causes of liberal movements 
and liberal candidates.” 


” | ak’s: opening 


‘929 189 


“But dangers to our security 
have not disappeared,” he warned 
the convention, “our successes have 
brought attempts by our enemies 
to curb us through legislation.” 

Collis cited the “notorious Catlin 
bill in Wisconsin” which limits par- 
ticipation of union members in 
| politics, the so-called “right to 
work laws” in 18 states. These, he 
said, “frustrate our inherent right 
to growth and progress.” The con- 
vention shold new efforts to wipe 
these laws from the books. 

* 

SPECIAL steps were taken for 
the Guild to come forward as_a 
leader in the battle against. dis- 
crimination against Negroes by 
fighting for anti-jimcrow clauses in 
its contracts with the publishers. 

At the oytset, Collis urged the 
delegates to reject the proposal of 
last years Los Angeles conven- 
tion to bar Communists from Guild 
membership. 

“There are some groups who 
think the Guild should not protect 
Communists,” he said. “There are 
others who feel the constitution 
now contains adequate safeguards 
against the union being captured 
by the reds. . . . It is the opinion 
of your president and many dele- 
rage to whom I have talked that 
the Communist issue is one of the 
less important issues at this con- 
vention.” 

The officers report and execu- 


) 


t GM gave... What are|tive vice-president Ralph B. Nov- 
address‘supported the 


Obs ey fl a oi hire 


icans, of all religions and nation-| 


, 


THE WEEK IWN 
® Machinists Hit 


SOLIDARITY for Louisi- 
ana sugar refinery strikers 
(see story on Page 3) was in- 
dicated in statements by 
Cuban labor leaders that 


sugar workers of Cuba would 
refuse to handle raw sugar for 
strikebound plants. Statement of 
solidarity was issued after com- 
mittee met with Ralph Helstein, 
president of CIO Packinghouse 
Workers, which is conducting 
strike. 
* 

“LABOR’'S program lags in 
Congress,, AFL Machinists 
warned in its weekly paper The 
Machinist. Among issues on 
which little, or no action has 
been taken in Congress, paper 
listed: repeal or revision of 
Taft-Hartley Law, particularly 
Section 14-B which sanctions 
state right-to-work laws; income 
tax reduction; unemployment 
compensation standards; school 
construction; health insurance 
and railroad retirement pen- 


sions. 
* 


SOCIAL SECURITY amend- 
ments were being reduced in 
proposals of Democrats on House 
Ways and Means Committee. 
Even with this, opponents of 
liberalized social security. were 
demanding open hearings in or- 
der to prevent any change. 


RUNAWAY SHIPS were tar- 
get of organization drive of new 
office set up in New York City 
by International Transport 
Workers Federation. Vessels are 
unorganized crews chartered un- 
der foreign flags. . . . Tankers 
strike of CIO National Maritime 
Union was settled with agree- 
ment similar to that won on dry 
cargo and passenger ships, pro- 


striking union last week when a! 


ee 


News Guild Tackles Rights Issues 


viding for supplementary unem- 
ployment insurance. 


LABOR &A 


FFAIRS 


® Solidarity with Sugar Strikers 


BACK-TO-WORK ultimatum 
was answered by mass picket 
line of 4,000 at Landers Frary 
& Clark in New Britain, Conn. 
Company. struck by UE, had- 
made * scab-herding effort pre- 
ceded by loud fanfare. Swelling 
ranks of 1,800 strikers were 
members of AFL and CIO 
unions which are part of United 
Labor Committee supporting 
strike. | 

* 


LONGEST STRIKE in his- 
tory of AFL Insurance Agents 
ended after 14 weeks wher Bos- 
ton Mutual Insurance settled 
with $5 weekly raise and other 
concessions, including reinstate- 
ment with full pay of 22 ‘agents 
who had been discharged after 


protest action. : 
* 


ENTIRE TRANSIT system of 
Los Angeles was shut down by 
strike of AFL Transportation 
Union for 20-cent pay raise over 
period of three years. 

| bie 

THIRTY-FIVE-HOUR week 
with no loss in take-home pay 
will bé one of major demands 
in coming year of CIO Commu- 
nications Workers, union dele- 
gates decided at convention in 
St. Louis. President Joseph 
Beirne stated demand was par- 
tial answer to technological un- 
employment resulting from use 


of automatic equipment. 
* 


GUARANTEED PAY PLAN 
will be sought from farm equip- 
ment manufacturers when UAW- 
CIO contracts expire with major 
firms in mid-August. 

SEVEN KOHLER | strikers 
were arrested for unlawful as- 
sembly when they protested il- 
legal possession of three machine 
guns by police of Kohler Village. 
UAW strike is now in 15th 
month. 


” . |; I 


w 
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position of Collis in recut. nd- 
ing that no change be made in the 
Heywood Broun clause of the 
Guild Constitution which states no 
member shall be barred or penal- 
ized “by reason of age, sex, race, 
national origin, religious or politi- 
cal conviction or anything he 
writes for publication.” 
* 

AS THIS is being written, prior 
to the close of the convention, 
some groups of delegates are busy 
preparing amendments to the in- 
ternational executive board’s rec- 
ommendation on the Communist 
issue. 

The officers report offered a 
compromise suggesting the Guild 
take the position it will not con- 
test dismissal of an employe “who 
has admitted present Communist 


‘ 


Party. membership,” or who has| 


been adjudged by a government 
agency “or court of competent jur- 
isdiction” to be a member of “any 
organization seeking or advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force and violence.” 

While the Communist issue 
simmered in the background, most 
delegates were busy in commit- 
tee$ and panels working out plans 
to strengthen. the union. 


The Hearst chain council out-' 
Be | (eV. 


it egel no bownddaw. 3) 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


PROBLEMS of collective bargaining to improve conditions of editorial and office 
employes of the nation’s newspapers, plans for organization of the unorganized and a 
program to end discrimination against Negroes.in newspaper employment received the 


— 


lined a plan to conduct national 
memorandum negotiations with 
eight Hearst papers -across_ the 
country. 

The Scripps - Howard chain 
council commended the Cleveland 
Guild for having achieved the 
first pension plan in a_ Scripps- 
Howard paper. It recommended 
the Cleveland Press plan to other 
locals as a positive approach to- 
ward better pensions. The council 
reported it was planning a chain- 
wide negotiated pension on the 
Scripps-Howard chain benefitting 
all employes of all affiliated or- 


ganizations. 
* 


A CONFERENCE of Gannett 
publication guilds announced it 
was going ahead. with a program 
of setting up bargaining units in 
the Gannett papers now unorgan- 
‘ized. : 

Delegates representing staffs of 
the wire services met and planned 
@ nation-wide bargaining drive. 
,They asked the IEB to grant a 
charter to a national wire service 
local so they: could concentrate 

ir work of: organization. It was 
recommended by delegates from 
newspaper advertising offices that 
the ANG seek revision of the wage 
and hour law to bring advertising 
‘sales people under full coverage. 
Many of the delegates are pre- 
dicting a stiff contest in the nom- 
ination and election of a new slate 
of national officers. Caucuses be- 
gan dag: Sapa to discuss nom- 
inations. ‘officers are elected 
for a two-year term and will serve 


a year beyond the next conven- 
tion to be held in Toronto in 
1956. Under the rules the election 
of officers will go to referendum 


if there is a contest at the convén- 


tion: 4 
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Nothing Changes 
For George Meany 


Louisiana s Sugar Bowl 


IT IS IRONIC, but neverthe- 
less symbolic of the situation to- 
day, that a southern pro-New 
Deal Senator appearing on the 
same convention platform with 
George Meany, 
should call for a 
policy’ of peace 
while « the © lat- 
ter wa@ the sa- 
bre-rattlér. 

That is exact- 
ly what _hap- 
pened last week 
in New York's 
Commodore Ho- 
tel on the platform before the 
convention of the Retail Clerks 
International Association, AFL. 
Less than four hours from the 


ranks. of labor to the AFL’s pre- 
ventive war line) some signiti- 
cant developments took iad. 
The Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia renewed a close friend- 
ship and adopted a program to 
work for peace. Premier Nehru 


made his historic trip to the So- - 


viet Union that was climaxed 
with a Bulganin-Nehru declara- 
tion much like the USSR-Yugo- 
slavia position. The United Na- 
tions 10th anniversary assembly 
in San Francisco was meeting in 
an atmosphere that was visibly 
less tense than it has been for 
years. The Soviet Union moved 
for moral relations with Western 
Germany and Japan. The results 
of the Bandung conference and 


A FEUDAL empire in 


lenge to his supreme authority as 

feudal boss of the area where God- 

chaux Sugars, Inc., holds sway. 
Seven are already in jail—cited 


for contempt o 
—and 31 more face trial on charges 
of “conspiriacy” to incite acts of 
violence. The 30 men and one wo- 
man, 19-year-old union secretary 


of UPWA Local 1124. 


by 76-year-old Judge R. I. Rivarde ' 


a restraining order 


Barbara Falgoust, include all offi-| 
cers and executive board members| 


Can't Hide the Bitter Strife 


a RESERVE, La. 
the Louisiana sugar bowl is rocking under the impact of 


1,500 UPWA sugar refinery workers on strike since April 14. Here in rural St. John the 
Baptist eager “king’ Leon Godchaux II is desperately attempting to crush’ a union chal- 


Struck, also, is the 
Sugar Co. of nearby Gramercy, 


Colonial | 


| 


where UPWA Local 1167 is~bar- 


time of landing on U. S. soil af- | 
gaining agent. So far, Colonial has 


its five key principles have be- 


ter his month-long trip to Eu- 
rope, Meany was on the plat- 
form of tthe Clerks’ convention 
with the -opening words: | 
“Number one, the Iron Cur- 
tain is still up and the cold war 
is still on despite anything that 
you may hear to the contrary.” 
Then came the same old line 
from Meany, for no relaxation in 
preparation for the war with the 
Soviet Union he regards as in- 


evitable. The AFL head ignored ° 
the developments that — 


entire] 
took x fe in recent weeks show- 
ing a marked decline in world 
tension. He seemed all the more 
bitter in tone, however, because 
those developments contradict 
the AFL's position. 
* 

- .TWO DAYS iater, Senator 

Kefauver addressing ‘the con- 
vention, put the issue as “co- 
existenge” in peace or ‘no-exist- 
ence. He called for acceptance 
of Ghou En-lai’s proposal to 
neg#iate on Formosa. Kefauver 


CP 


GEORGE MEANY 


welcomed what he regards as 
an abandonment in Washington 
of ‘the talk of “massive retalia- 
tion” and the policy of “blusters 
and threats.” Kefauver further 
deplored the attacks upon In- 
. dias Premier Nehru for his 
countrys peace role. Kefauver 
even took issue. with Meany for 
suggesting that the Soviet 
Union's representatives could 
be excluded from the ILO on 
the claim that their unions are 
not “bonafide.” He holds that 
that the USSR’s unions should 
stay in and be in contact with 
western labor. _ 

Many of us may not be 
startled by the spectacle of a»la- 
bor leader taking the most ex- 
treme 197 ate position which 
is openly advocated in the Senate 
by McCarthy, Jenner and two 
others (for McCarthy’s pro-war 
resolutions). Unfortunately — this 
situation has. been quite tradi- 
tional in the AFL’s hierarchy. 
‘But coming in the, face of de- 
velopments in the world arffd in 
_ the U. S. today, it is time to 
take more than 3 routine look. 

IN THE MONTH that Meany 
was in Europe (where he him- 


self experienced the increasing , 


opposition even in right-wing 


come more visible in the form 
of a pot OG and 
unity of the pro-peace and anti- 
imperialist forces also in Indone- 
sia, Burma, Pakistan and other 
parts of Southeast Asia. And es- 
pecially important, is the prog- 
ress of the for foreign ministers 
on the arrangement of a con- 
ference of the top four heads of 
state—the conference that the 
AFL leaders had worked so 
hard to prevent. : 

In the light of the develop- 
ments, Meany looked a little 
silly when he claimed there is 


' no change in cold war tension? 


But Meany isn’t ignorant of what's 
going on. He and a little clique 
of rabid Soviet-haters like Jay 
Lovestone who directs the 
AFL’s international affairs, are 
desperately working against tlie 
growing pro-peace tide. 
* 


WITH THE 1956 campaign 
soon to roll, it is not too early to 
ask whether Meany who will 
head the merged labor move- 
ment, -will continue along that 
line to represent it as “labor's” 
position. Harmful as this line 
had been in the past, it can 
prove disastrous.for labor in the 
months to come. 


the country—to the. McCarthy 
line on foreign policy? 

If that develops, and we can 
be sure the administration’s 
forces will not miss the oppor- 
tunity, popular resentment , will 
rise high against labor's political 
campaigners. An endorsement 
from the Meanys will be viewed 
as a “kiss of death” by some lib- 
eral candidates. Peace has be- 
come the top issue and top vote- 
getter. Meany’s line will cut la- 
bor’s political throat. 

Meany sounds just as _ silly 


when he continually harps as he’ 


did before the Clerks, that the 
peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries are looking to the 
U.S. for “leadership” Meany 
said he learned that during his 
trip. Well, it is high time Meany 
took some stock of what HAS 
HAPPENED while he is. still 
“advising” Washington how to 
bribe the peoples of Asia. On 
the very day Meany spouted 
before the Clerks, in Moscow’s 
Dynamo stadium a capacity au- 
dience of 100,000 cheered like 
fans at hot game in Yankee 
Stadium to speeches of Premiers 
Nehru and. Bulganin. Meany 
should read those speeclies care- 
fully Snd appreciate fully the 
depth and principleness of the 
India-USSR declaration. I partic- 
ularly note the following from 
Nehru’s: speech: 

“We believe im democracy 
and we set us the task of estab- 
lishing in our country a socialist 
society by peaceful means. No 
matter what form of socialism 
or democracy this society will 
take, it must give all people ac- 
‘cess to knowledge and ‘offer to 
all the same possibilities,” 

* 


AND REMEMBER 


- 


Mr. 


Meany, Nehru lauded the Rus- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


rot attempted to recruit strike- 
breakers. 


North - South wage differential. 
Workers are determined to make 


Key issue of the strike is the: 


a beginning toward reducing the 


refineries from Boston 


more on the East Coast. 
* 


A FANTASTIC injunction issued 
by Judge Rivarde, at Godchaux’s 
urging, is directed not only against 
union members but applies its 


‘incite the altercation. Judge Riv- 
‘arde sent them to jail on the sole 


Is the labor | 
movement to be pictured as an | 
apendage to the war. party of | 


LLPE HOLDS CONFAB 


41-cent-an-hour gap between their /|0 
rates and those paid in all sugar fight. 
to Balti-. 


sweeping terms to residents of the 


entire parish—the Louisiana term 
for county. Two men, neither of, 


them connected with the union, 
are among the seven already sen- 
tenced to 60 days in jail and $150 
fines. The two had taken part in a 
tavern brawl with strikebreakers. 


Five unionists present at the time 
were charged with conspiracy to 


evidence that one of thé five had settle he will,” said one speaker. 

been seen to talk briefly with one| THE UNION has also held two 
of the men |ater involved in the special meeting with wives of strik- 
ers both in Reserve and Gramercy. 
So great was the interest and de- 
mand for more that additional 
meetings for wives are -being plan- 


Undaunted, the jailed strikers 
told their fellow workers to “hold 
the line till we get back!” 

Documents served on the 31 to ned. 
go before the judge this week in-| Counter legal action by union 
clude such amazing charges as that attorneys is under way. They will 
their use of.the word “scab” in-' seek action in U. §. Federal Court 
cites to violence, and that there to remove the case from Judge Riv- 
have been “hard looks” at trucks arde’s hands. The union charges 
crossing the picket lines. the judge’s action abrogates the 

Harding Farlough, one of those constitutional rights of the entire 
named as alleged “conspirators” | community. 
has been out of the Parish on a na-| The 1,000 employee-American 
tional fund raising tour for the last Sugar Co. refinery in New Orleans 
two weeks. ‘recently granted a ten-cent increase 

Meantime, strike morale rose to with an additional four cents in 
even greater heights as 2,000 strik- fringes to. UPWA Local 1101. The 


‘ers and people from the town and increase reduced the differential by ° 


countryside jammed into the Re- three cents. Another neighboring 
serve High School gymnasium for! competitor, Henderson Sugar Co., 
a mass meeting oVer the weekend. also has agreed to the dime raise. 
In ‘a moving demonstration of| Both -Godchaux and Colonial 
unbreakable solidarity the huge have limited their offers to five 
crowd applauded rank-and-file cents and no fringes. Their: “last 
spokesmen who vowed to carry on offer” would actually widen the 
to victory. ‘historic differential to 43 cents. 
“Godchaux may have to goto the} Unionists have issued an appeal 
jail house to negotiate the final set-| to the consuming public not to buy 
tlement with our committee, but Godchaux sugar products. 


_ 


S 


| He pled 


By CARL HIRSCH 


political arm, Labor's League 
conferences across the nation. In 
these sessions were indicated some 
of the problems, the plans the ob- 
jectives of labor’ for 1956. 

As LLPE director James Mc- 
Devitt put it, labor will be seek- 
ing.to unseat nine U.S. Sénators'| 
and 25 members of the House of 
Representatives with proven rec- 
ords as foes of labor and repre- 
senting states and districts where 
labor and its allies can replace 
them. | 

The LLPE will concentrate next 
year on U.S. congressmen, it was 
indicated, and also on state legis-' 
latures. 


| * ) 
THREE MAJOR attacks Saws 
been directed against labar, be- 
ginning with the Taft-Hartley Act, 
McDevitt pointed out. The second 
was the rash of anti-union state 
“right-to-work” Iaws. The third 
was the drive to curb labor's vot-' 
ing power, as exemplified in Wis- 
consin’s Catlin Law. : 
In the Birmingham, Alabama re- 
gional LLPE. conference, McDev-' 
itt told the delegates that the Wis-: 
consin law was part of a pattern 
“to restrict labor from joiniig to-. 
in seeking the election of 


ther 
Friendly candidates to office.” 


ficulties, E would intervene 


that. im spite of dite; 


Gird for 56, Says McDevitt 


CHICAGO 
| IN THIS summer’s heat, -the American Federation of Labor is taking the time te 
prepare for the 1956 elections which are to begin with next springs primaries. The AFL's 


for Political Education, has concluded a series of regional 


more vigorously than ever before;where the lively LLPE has the 

in the primaries in the South, fight-; main CIO locals affiliated to it, 

ing for the defeat of anti-labor Dix- and where some major labor gaing 

iecrats. 7 were won in the recent township 
* | elections. 

IN THE seven-state conference} In the floor discussions at thesé 
held in Chicago, there were indica-) meetings there developed some 
. a ° . . | =? . 
tions of serious organizational prob-| concern over LLPE’s continued 
lems which LLPE has in many! weaknesses in many areas and the 
oo Res Serine for examp'e> failure to develop: sufficient inde- 

as broken down completely ie 
LLPE has bro ao— E },;.| Pendent labor political action. 
due to differences among top Chi- b zy 
cago Federation of Labor leaders. | George Haberman, president 0 
On the other hand. there were the Wisconsin State Federation of 
‘Labor, called on LLPE to inter- - 


such examples as Danville, Ulinois, | , 
ivene more directly in the selec- 


r . 4 M b 4 tion of candidates. “Some of the 


candidates we are given are not 
) 
af 


worth supporting,” he said, “and 
maybe it’s time for labor. to look 
‘ground for its own candidates.” 
* 

FROM THE LLPE - leadership 
there also came an admission that 
the big problem of political action 
is not with the AFL membership 
| but with the bureaucrats in state 
‘and local bodies who stand in the 
way of -developing labor's inde- 
-pendent political campgigns. 

“The rank - and - file,” said Mc- 
Devitt, “will tend_to vote in the 
best-interests of labor. ‘The prob- 
lem is with those leaders who do 
not even give the people in the 
shops a chance te see our program, 


eae 


Join LL.P.E. 
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Court Passport Edict Rankles State Dept 
By ROB F. HALL | ae ne spi = 
WESTBROOK PEGLER has a widely known attachment to absolutism which is! grant him a bonafide heaving orl comeing Ens ak sad asue 


defined in the dictionary as the doctrine of unlimited authority and control, or despotism.|else give him his passport. tine of Auseiionm citizens. 


For that reason he has been reverent and adoring toward the passport section of the State] This victory for Dr. Foreman] In addition to the Foreman case, 
Department both under its form- . ght e special meaning which nojthe ECLC sponsored the fight for 


er head, Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley and, doubt Westbrook Pegler will be|Dr. Nathan and is pushing the 
since last spring, under Miss Fran- the first to note, for thie ECLC!fight for a passport fox Paul Robe- 
-ces Knight. which Foreman heads is the or-|son and for Henry and Anita Wil- 


Dulles told a news conference 
on Tuesday that he had not de- 
_. cided whether to appeal the Cir- 

cuit. Court's decision to the Su- 


Hailing Miss Knight's appoint- ganization which is carrying on a|cox. Their attorney is the well- 


ment, he boasted that the job was 
“invested with arbitrary legal au- 
thority” to refuse passports, and 
not only to “Communists and per- 

- sons who have truck with them.” 
“For that matter,” said Pegler in 

a recent column, “Miss Knight, 


like Mrs. Shipley, can slhiake her — 


(to 


head with decisive finality 
anybody) without giving any rea- 
son.” She can refuse a passport to 
Eleanor Roosevelt. for instance, 


Pegler wrote. 
+ 


IT NOW seems that Pegler, 
Miss Knight and her boss, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, 
have been laboring under a mis- 
apprehension. For on June 23 the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Washington handed down a de-' 
cision in the case of Max Schactman 
which declared that the State De-| 
partment has no “arbitrary right’. 
to deny -a passjort. | 


“The right to travel, to go romeDepartment with witnesses (and 
) 


place to place as the means « 
transportation permit, is a natural 
right,” said the court in an opinion 
written by Judge Fahy. 

This right is’ subject to “reas- 
onable regulation” byt any re-. 
straints imposed upon it must. 
comply with the Constitution, and 


ment which says no person shall 


process of law, the court said. 


ROBESON 


Thus, said the court in effect, | 


neither of Pegler’s adored Jadies' 
may deprive a citizen of his rights 
to travel abroad without a quasi-_ 
judicial hearing in which the State | 


not faceless informers) proves that 
the issuance of a passport to this’ 
citizen somehow aids in the ex-| 
ecution of a crime against this; 
government or its people. | 


* 


AND AS IF in direct reply to. 
specifically with the Fifth Amend- Pegler, Judge Edgerton, in a con- gency Civil Liberties Council. 
curring opinion, said bluntly, “Ar-| 
be deprived of li>erty without due bjtrary action f not due process thews ordered the State Depart- 


' 


of law.” 


preme Court. Only on one point 
were State Department officials in 
apparent agreement: they said the 
department had “tentatively re- 
fused” a passport to Joseph Clark, 
foreign editor of the Daily Work- 
er, to go to Geneva to cover the 
Big Four conference for this paper. 
But, as one immediate effect of 


the Fahy decision, these officials 


added that as of now the refusal | 


is not final. 
The State Department has un- 


derstandably become wary and 
uneasy. Its absolutism in the pass- 
port field has run into one rebuff 


after another in recent weeks. 
There was the case of Otto) 


‘Nathan, a highly respected NYU) 


professor and the executor of the| 
estate of the late Albert Einstein. | 
Ordered by Judge Henry Schwein- 
hut to issue Dr. Nathan a pass- 
port, the State Department com. | 
plied rather than risk a court test. | 
* 

THEN LAST WEEK there was 
the case of Dr. Clark Foreman, 
former New Deal official, a South- 
erner, always active in the fight | 
against jimcrow schools and _ for 
repeal of the poll tax, and more 
recently director of the Emer- 


District Judge Burnita S.- Mat- 


ment, which has consistently re- 


NAACP Spurns Ike's Go-Easy Plea 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


-FOR WEEKS before some 750 delegates to the 46th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People trekked to this sun-bathed re- 
sort town the tension had been building between the Negro people's movement and the 


Eisenhower Administration. Eisen- 
hower had been cautioning Negro 
leaders - against pressing for civil 
rights amendments to housing, 
school aid and the military reserves 
bill; and even more insistently the 
Negro leaders, for whom Rep. 
Adam C. Powell (D-NY) is the 
congressional spokesman, called 
for amending all laws to conform 
to only one class of U. S. citizen- 
ship. 

The issue exploded on the con- 
vention floor when an emergency 
resolution was reported in the 
midst of routine sessions condemn- 
ing President Eisenhower and 
Rep. Carl Vinson (D-Ga) for their 
“efforts to circumvent” an amend- 
ment opening: all National Guard 
units to Negroes under the mili- 
tary reserves: bill. 

* 

THIS CAME - simultaneously 

with the President's greetings to 


the convention in which he coun-,to 
selled “forbearance” and “pati-. 


ence” in the fight to end second 
class citizenship. There was more 


v 


re MY 
oP, tt 
heh ay 


« 


“chell, 


NIXON 


gration. The delegates had voted og labor and social legislation. But, 
‘he said, the NAACP and the Ne- 


stand firm in face of the 
threats. 


They called for a “broad non- 


than a cool reception to the Presi-| 
dential greeting; the 


corridors: zi 
buzzed with its denunciation in levels” to back up the program 
| 


partisan political action campaign 
on the national, state and _ local 


quite unpolite language. And the| they adopted. And the program 
bad taste was not removed from |harred segregation and discrimina- 


the mouths of the delegates by the 
sugary oratory of Vice-President 


ee 
tion in any form. 


The adopted program indicated 


Richard M. Nixon in the meeting's the desire of the delegates that the 


closing session. 
_ Nixon teld the 1,000 assembled 


delegates and visitors that. the 
Eisenhower Administration had 


the same objectives as they, but. 


.|U. $. governmenf cease voting in 


the United Nations with the col- 
onial powers against the freedom 
of colonies. Especially they singled 
out the racist outrages committed 


that the administration saw “edu- 
cation and persuasion,” rather than 
laws, as the means ‘to that end. 

“A law,” Nixon apologized to 
uizzical audience,” is only as’ 


by the government of the Union. 
of South Africa. : 

They greeted the Tenth Birth- 
day of the United Nations; but 
criticized its failure to realize the; 


his 

g as the will of the people to 

abide by it.” | 
* 


IT DIDN'T take a seasoned po- 
litical observer to detect from this: 
that Nixon was backtracking from 
the Dixiecrats who have threat- 
ened open rebellion against U.~S. 


lends of the charter regardin 


hu-) 
man rights. They attack the 
Walter-McCarran immigration law, 
and called for its revision to elim- 
inate its racist eeaneatte. tT 


‘THE LABOR and industry 
work of the convention rec- 


isurances that. Negroes would get 


| 


| open hospitals 


ATLANTIC CITY. : 


action against any white member 
guilty of actions against desegfe- 
gation. The delegates in their 
speeches sharply criticized the 
Government Contracts Committee 
for doing so little against job jim- 
crow in plants and industries doing 
work on government contracts. 
Vice President Nixon, chairman 
of the GCC, told the convention 
that thousands of jobs had been 
opened up to Negro workers, but 
the delegates heard that in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
in atomic energy plants, as well 
as in the railroad industry, Negro 
discrimination was still the rule. 
In this regard, Clarence Mit- 
director of the NAACP 
Washington Bureau, addressing 
himself to the Democrats in Con- 
gress and to the labor leaders who 
support the Democrats, declared 
that Negroes want to see passage 


gro people were unwilling to ac- 
cept the slogan of the “full dinner 
pail,” unless there were written as- 


their share of the pail. 

The Atlantic City NAACP con- 
vention adopted what is perhaps 
the most advanced program of any 
liberal group fighting for demo- 
cratic advance. It was voiced 
mainly by Negro leaders. 

If not on the floor of the con- 
vention, the hallway discussions 
speculated on the reasons why 
more labor leaders and _ liberal 
Democrats had not attended and 
mingled their voices with those of 
the delegates against the pro- 
grams of Thisahouwer and the 
Dixiecrats. Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
secretary noting this in his speech, 
warned that Negroes would not 
comtinue to support the Demo- 
crats if they did not break from 
the racist bloc centered in the 
southern states. 

The delegates meant business. 


And they took an independent 


consistent fight to end the State 
Department practice of arbitrary 


known constitutional 
Leonard Boudin. : 


- authority, 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° Maryland Integrates 
© Assail Hospital Bias 


MARYLANDSS attormey gen- 
ereal, in an important legal step, 
officially declared all the state’s 
laws requiring school segrega- 
tion to be null and void. Attor- 
ney General C. F. Sybert’s action 
had been awaited for several 
weeks as essential for the order- 
ly merging of Negro and white 
schools. 

The Virginia State Board of 
Education, on the other hand. 
declared on June 23 it would 
be state policy to continue 
school segregation through the 
coming year. Stanley had no 
comment on future plans for 


| desegregation. 


PACKINGHOUSE __ workers 
stepped up a campaign to end 
jimcrow hospitals in Chicago. 
A pamphlet issued and distribut- 
ed by the union charged that 
hospitals let Negroes. die for 
lack of accommodations. The 
union urged adpotion of S. B. 
105 by the state legislature and 
the Harvey-Campbell Ordinance 
in the City Council which would 
to all. 

* 

INFORMATION to prove the 
innocence of Walter Lee Irvin, 
26-year-old Groveland Florida 


youth, was offered to the state 


| —_— board. Irwin has twice 


een sentenced to death for an 
alleged 1949 rape. A_ witness 
able to produce medical evi- 
dence that there had been no 
rape of the’ accusing woman 
sought to appear before the par- 
don board. At the appointed 
moment, however, the witness 
was found to have disappeared. 
The NAACP has pointed out 
that the examining doctor was 
never produced as a witness in 
the case. The parole board de- 


ferred action in the case. 
* 


JOB DISCRIMINATION in 
the newspaper industry was 


taken up at the 22nd anual 
convention of the American 
Newspaper Guild, meeting in 
Albany, N.Y. The Guild was in- 
formed that only 21 Negro re- 
porters- work in editorial jobs 
on white commercial papers in 
this country. Delegates recom- 
mended that Guild units launch 
a campaign on the issue and in- 
troduce model Fail Employment 
Practice Clauses in all contracts 
with employers. | 


NEW OATH is now required 
of city employes in Los Angeles, 
by order of the city Civil Service 
Commission. They must swear 
to “willingly work with or for 
any associates regardless of race, 
color or creed.” The cath was 
widely supported, following fu- 
tile efforts previously st to 
force the city Fire Department 
to- integrate Negro employes. 

* 


DR. CARL MURPHY, presi- 
dent of the Afro-American news- 
papers was awarded the 40th 
Spingarn award. The gold 
medal is given annually to the 
colored person who has ‘achiev- 
ed the most in his fiel€@ of en- 
deavor, and is awarded the 
Board of Directors of the ‘NA- 
ACP. Murphy, first journalist to 
receive the medal, won the 
honor for his work to aid the 
cause of civil rights through- his 


papers. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
student delegates to the south- 


. 


-wide conference at Lake Tunals- 


ka, N.C., went on record oppos- 
ing all forms of racial discrimi- 


‘nation and pledging support of 


Supreme Court’ order to de- 
segregate schools. The 375 de- 
legates also refused to use a 
swimming , poo] on the confer- 
ence grounds unless the nine 


' Negro delegates were accorded 


the same privileges. 


—ifen 


position, telling the 


law in the matter of school inte-tommended that ‘trade unions’ take put up or shut'up,, 9) +) 


politicians to| 


A 


a3 2 ~ oe | a 
"| SENTENCE YU TO THE JOB OF USINGIT! 
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E Paper Sees Rights 
Of All Involved ‘in 
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The Peace Dove Flies in Bali 


By RALPH PARKER HELSINKI 
THE PEACE DOVE has flown into some remote parts of the world since it sprang 
from the heart of people longing for peace and determined to stop the drift to war. Today 


~ Com 


~—— -—--- 
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WASHINGTON, 
Freedom of association for all 
organizations is deeply involved 
in the upcoming Communist 
Party appeal to the Supreme 
Court against the McCarran In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. 


This int was hammered 
home editorially. by a widely- 
discussed editorial in the June 
15 issue of the influential Wash- 
ington Post. 

There are “grave questions” 
as to the constitutional validity 
of the law under which the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board 
ordered the Communist Party to 
register, the editorial said. Its 
effect might be that of “endan- 
gering voluntary associations” of 
various descriptions beyond so- 
called Communist groups, the 


Post pointed out. 


Text of the editorial follows: 
LICENSING ASSOCIATIONS 
In consenting to hear the ap- 
peal of the Communist Party 


from'a- decision of the Subver- | 


sive Activities Control] Board, 
the Supreme Court has agreed 
to pass judgment next term on 
the constitutionality of the Mc- 
Carran Internal Security Act of 


1950. The country needs just | 


such an authoritative judgment. 
For the act, adopted by Con- 
gress over a presidential veto 
and despite grave questions as 
to its constitutional validity, 
represents a radical change in 
the pattern of American life. 
For the first time in American 
history it subjects voluntary as- 
sociations to a system of licens- 
ing by the Federal government. 

The SACB, established by a 
provision of the McCarran Act, 
determined after appropriate 
hearings that the Communist 
Party is a “Communist-action 


- erganization” as the act defines 


that term. There can hardly be 
any question as to the accuracy 
of this finding since the act's 
definition was a precise descrip- 
tion of the Communist Party. 


munist Appeal 


— ~~ — ee ee ——— 


NATIONAL STANDING 


SOME PICK-UP in circulation activity in New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota and Illinois resulted in almost 100 Worker 
subscriptions last week. This is better than the showing of the past 
several weeks, but is still just about half of what we've been 
- counting on each week. 
_. The major drag is in\ New York, which came up with less | voted 55 to 40 to accept the con- 

than 20 Worker subs for the-week. 7 


) , 
now become the means for ending 


, There is a real constitutional 
question, however, as to whether 
Congress may thus proscribe a 
voluntary association, even one | 
for purposes that most Ameri- 
cans find abhorrent. The effect 
of the SACB’s ruling on the 
Communist Party and on other 
groups which it is empowered 
to designate “Communist fronts” 
is to put them out of existence 
or at least to driv€ them under- 
ground. Can such organizations 
be in effect banned without en- 
dangering voluntary associations 
which are in no way nefarious? 

The validity of the McCarran 
Act has already been upheld by 
a Federal District Court and by 
the Court of Appeals for the 
District Circuit—with a_ strong 
dissenting opinion by Judge 
Bazelon who felt that registra- 
tion requirements of the act 
violated the Fifth Amendment. 
Thus there will be unusual in- 
terest in how broadly the Su- 
preme Court defines the right of 
association under the Constitu- 


Tibetan horse-traders bring the, 
emblem wrought in soft gold oe 
sell in the bazaar at Kalimpong,' 
and even the wood-carvers of the’ 
island of Bali offer it to the 
tourists. 

“Signing against the bomb” was 
going on in most places I visited) 
on Southeast Asia. In Surabaya’ 


jalone, chief industrial city of In-' 


donesia, 150,000 people responded 


ito a call from the trade unions to! 


rally for peace. | 
* | 


THE INDONESIAN delegation 
has taken with it to the World 


the tea-garden workers of Darjeeling in the Himala 


“I was a bad girl but he saved 


yas wear it pinned to their homespun, 


cutta with Kumar Roy whose total 
of signatures was then 22,000. 
(Now it has exceeded 41,000). 

We went together to a gather- 
ing of tailors who had come from 
the outskirts of Calcutta. Most of 
‘them agreed to sign. the Appeal 
-but some hesitated. | 

“They feel Ashamed,” Kumar 
Roy whispered. “You see, they 
‘cannot write.” pad 

When, eventually, the men put 
their thumbs to the appeal form 
one of them said: 


a, — om when ger a! ine. Now I am a proud mother,”| ~ We know what war means and 
ane ae he ae oe kampong. “I/We meant to sign. But we are 
signed” by scavengers, rickshaw-\ am learning to read. It is not easy, |SOTTY about our illiteracy, we are 
pullers and peddlers of Surabaya. | 7 are 300 of us in the circl #sorry that wé are so helpless. When 

SpE o Diankiwierke thahnoe are oUV of us in the circie, | age 
g noe “gE eng - 'Often there is no light and we |We go back home we shall make it 
os ae ~mes ax hoe | have to come home again. But? Point to learn, if only to sign 
‘s ie ager we ond pu sna r ©Y look” she added proudly, “J have Our names. Ee 
ave seven C dren, all under ten. | signed my ame.” We met peasants coming off the 
Martajah was married as a mere | : * Jocal trains to sell vegetables in 
child. Her husband eked out aj ithe Calcutta market. No reluctance 
living on a coffee plantation. He| WE DROVE into the moun ito sign among them. Many asked 
deserted her and she found her! tains of East Java to visit des- questions about what happened in 
way to Surabaya, It was not long | perately poor villages where the Hiroshima and Nagasaki when the 
before she was in the enormous, Peasants are stubbornly resisting {A-hombs were dropped. 
prostitute camp on the outskirts; attempts: by local rich people to} Jp informal meetings like these, 
‘of this town. take their land from them. Here |in discussions, which involve mat- 

One day a young man she met |f00 signatures to the Vienna Ap-' ters of deep principle, the peopies 
there asked her to marry him. She peal have been collected. 


arene rarry ‘of Southeast Asia elected their del- 
got a job in the brick-fields. | A few weeks later I was in Cal-;egates to Helsinki. 


eee eee 


(Continued from Page 5) | 


negotiations on reunification must} 
PRECEDE rearmament. Obviously | 
ithe Big Four will be able to set- 
‘tle the German question only if| 
there are mutually satisfactory 
guarantees that Germany will 
never again threaten either side or 
‘any country in the world. 
Therelore, the proposed all-Eu- 
ropean collective security agree- 
‘ment, which Adenauer says he fa- 
vors, and which was stressed in 
the recent Soviet-Yugoslav Joint 
Declaration, will loom more and 
‘more as a central issue in the big) 
| negotiations. engsestne 


‘power 
| public pressure which had already 
achieved such startling gains can 


the whole cold war. 


———- <> oe © oe 


With only 30 subs in for the Daily Worker, it looks like the 
push for 1,200 Daily Worker subs for the. summer has not yet | 


taken hold. Worker representatives in various states have reported 
they think they can reach the targets suggested. It means 120 a 


week from here on in. 
The Minn 


target this year. © 


Standings in circulation and fund drive, as of Wednesday: 


i 
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ta Freedom of the Press Committee tells us they're 
pressing for completion of their year’s target of 300 Worker subs 
by their annual Worker picnic on July 24. They've got less than 50 
to go. Looks like theyll be the first state group to hit that annual 
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| tion of the membership claims that | 


‘and that these demands were not 


jagainst picketing at Willow Run. 


jin Michigan the debate rages for 


, |several days ago is obviously being 
jlield up until the corporation and 
jthe UAW international get the 


GM Workers Keep up Fight 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROFT. 


THE BIG NEWS in auto this week is that the rank and file in ‘the shops are still 
struggling to win more from General Motors on local demands, the workers have been heft 
to fight the giant company by themselves. The big Fisher 1 plant in Flint voted against 
acceptance as did Ternstedt plant| : = sins ame 
in Flint. Ternstedt walked out on : 
local demands. | A | f plant which is 40 miles outside 

FOUR LOCALS in Flint have’ * Detroit, GM declares they will not 
ratified the contract by about a! CTT tf negotiate on any issues until that 
two to one vote. In the Chevrolet : afc | emand is dropped. And when tlie 
local which announced that the. atl workers strike on local demands, 

| -140 of them are fired and injunc- 


acceptance vote had carried, a sec-' 
tions are issued against them. 
UAW top officials made it easy 


neal $2 a day traveling to the 


‘g \ 
ident Everett Sides railroaded Y 
the vote and that the majority did: for GM to fire the 40 workers by 


not approve the vote to accept. : | extending the old contract to 


The international UAW officers) ~ June 29th which gave GM_ the 
called together the striking CM | . chance to use the disciplinary and - 
nsmissi wi | firing clause against the workers. 

ant ia 
OREN WOOT Of -Eay wan workers $3% billion after taxes,} 


11 ES Git It is in this tense, struggle at- 
_ayrtneenee Pe ol pe eegto ps while the workers got 44 cents | mosphere that 150,000 Chrysler 


ficers they would bring their own from wages tied to cost of living workers began negotiations _this 
“sergeants of arms.” While thie and from increased production. |week, with Emil Mazey, UAW 
was going on, foremen were call- * 7 | secretary-treasurer heading nego-— 
ing Smeieaile of Whe wcsicies uke YET, when CGM transmission | tiators and_ telling newsmen that 
ing them if they were coming back workers at Willow Run ask for we want more from Chrysler than 


to work. They struck Thursday ‘travel pay, because they have to'we got from GM and Ford.” 


June 23. 
The afternoon shift at Chevrolet 
Spring and Bumper plant, Detroit, 


tract after international organizers 
told them a “ne” vote would mean 
voting down their local demands 


strikeable. This is what is being 
told in all meetings and it’s like a 
club over the rank and file who: 
figure it's no use voting “no.” | 


GENERAL MOTORS moved! 
in also by getting an injunction 


Unofficial reports on the rati- 
fication vote on the Ford contract 
are 70 to 30 for acceptance, but 
no announcement has been made. 


Meanwhile, throughout GM _ locals 


hours at ratification meetings as 
the workers charge too little was 
gotten especially on working con- 
ditions and an soly- 
ing grievances, eliminating hun- 

Meanwhile GM’s half yearly re- 
port on income which was due}: 


A 
go”, & 


contract ratified. For them to By 


come out now with half yearly 
profits of 400 to 500 million in 
profits would really arouse the 
workers, : 

One of the sorest spots with the 
GM workers has been that in thé 
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The Aneestor... 


(Continued from Page 9) 
driven by what some would call 
perverseness and others a fanatical 
inability to conypromise with the 
principles he had come to live 
with. The Lord God had put 
weapons in his hands with which 
to defy authority, level aristocracy 
and drive out whatever devils 
Rome might send. That his whole 
world was changing, that a new 
era of commerce and industry was 
being born, and that the forces 
within this new way were power- 
ful beyond resistance the ancestor 
did not know. He was-a vessel in 
which the wrath of God dwelled, 
and he was not minded to inquire 
as to how he had become that 
vessel. What he was, he was; what 
would come would come. 


His wife might have suffered, 
his children too; be that as it may 
be. We don’t know what his wife, 
Edith, suffered: or if she did, but 
only that she was the daughter of 
another farmer, dead by this time, 
whose name was Squire, and that 
he had given her away without 
the maritagium. That was a 
marriage fee that was already 
archaic, a purchase price to the 
liege instead of the right of the 
first night, which had been fought 
down long past. But when the ruler 
of St. David heard that meetings 
were being held by those whose 
close-cropped hair was already 
giving them the name of Round- 
heads, he called before him) once 
again the stiff-necked farmer Henry 
Adams. By now, it was a vendetta 
which he was compelled to pur- 
sue, and by now, in the min 


of 


the ancestor, who read one book 
over and over until he knew almost 
every -word of it by heart, this 
Lord of the Manor was indeed and 
literally Pharaoh. As Moses had 
come before Pharaoh, so did he 
come before the Lord's court. 
bagi 


“PAY me the maritagium, which 
is long overdue,” the Lord said. 

“It is not mine to pay or any 
man’s to pay. What manner of free 


backs of the man, the woman and 

the nine children, and they left be- 

hind them varying degrees of grief 

except in the man Henry Adaifs. 
* 


SO DOES Pharaoh serve those 
who are stiff-necked, but God has 
his own way of serving Pharaoh. 
Adams called his family around 
him and said to them: 

“We will go away out of this 
place, but first there is something 


man are we to pay a fee to take a/{ must do. Now all of you set out 
lass to wife. She has born me nine/ now for Squire Aldrich’s place, and 


children and now you come to me 
for the fee.” . 

“I am not disposed to argue that 
point. Is your back healed?” 
“It will never heal,” 

Adams answered. 
“All flesh heals,’ 
smiled. 
“It was not the flesh that was 
seared but my immortal soul.” 


Henry 


the Lord’! 


he will shelter you until I join you, 
and that will be before morning.” 
It was. ten miles across the moors 
to the farm of this squire, who was 
a leader of the Puritan people 
thereabouts; but the family knew 
better than to argue with the 
father when he spoke likethat, and 
they did as he told them to do. 
They went in tears and sorrow, 


“And how would your immortal! weeping as the children of Israel 


soul feel about distraint?” 

The farmer said nothing but his 
black eyes never wavered from 
theit keen, unblinking scrutin 
this man who was persecuting him. 
To repeated demands that he pay 
a fee long outlawed, he kept si- 
lence, and then he went home. But 
that same evening, the Lord's men 
came, and they picked the farm 


of 


' 


had once wept when they left be- 
hind them the fair and goodly land 
of Goshen and fared forth into the 
wilderness to face they knew not 
what; but the man who was left 
behind moved through his empty 
house with dry eyes. What the 
Lord of the Manor had taken away 


| 


in distraint were but things, and 


what were things for a man to weep 


clean. This was distraint. They took} over?’ Aloud he said, as he stalked 


his stock and his feed and his crop 
and his tools and even his dogs. 
They took the furniture from his 


| 


i 
' 
| 


through the empty house and the 
lifeless barnyard: 


“The Lord God is my rock and 


home and the clothes from his;my salvation, and I shall not be 
small wardrobe. They took the! afraid. I shall not fear. Naked and 


pewter dishes and the — pots. 
In other words, they took every- 


| 


| 


i 


with only my two hands I came 
into this world, and naked I am 


thing except the clothes off the; now, with only my two hands, yet 


| Excerpts from Hastie Decision 


(Continued from Page 7) 
nist teaching, actual or projected, 
since 1945 has been calculated to 
incite people to violent aggression 
against Our government as soon as 
feasible or within any period of 
time, however defined. This time 
element, so important in our First 
Amendment context, is not men- 
tioned in the court’s analysis ot 
the record. This court, like the 
government during the trial, has 
concentrated attention upon Marx- 
ist literature and pronouncements 
used 4n Communist teaching and 
propaganda activities during the 
1920's and 1930's. But the whole 
thrust of this showing is directed 
at establishing, with. the aid of the 
connecting link supplied by Laut- 


ner, that approval and advocacy of 
proletarian revolution are present 


in current Communist doctrine. 


| isterin 


nae 


course the accused was convicted 


and executed. 


It may well be today that a 
among | 


number of Communists, 
them schemers for our undoing 


ed if in their cases we insist upon 


clear and. convincing proof in 
open court of every element of the 
alleged crime. There is no gain- 
saying that “horse-stealers 


‘and destruction, will go unpunish-, 


/ 
) 


(and | sons 


CABill 


———_ 


ool 
los 


'mizes for everyone the risk of 


undeserved conviction of crime. 
In that spirit, and for the rea- 
stated in this opinion, I 


e | ere 
worse) may escape.” But that is} would reverse these convictions. 


not too great a price to pay for e th: 
assurance that our way of admin- Judge Maris concurs in this dis- 


I am authorized to state that 


g the criminal law mini- senting Opinion. 


ee ee ee ee 


There is nothing to show that un- 
der the 1945 program people were 
urged. or to be urged to accelerate 
the revolution by seizing the first 
opportunity. for violence against 
the government. 

The Jury was properly charged 
that it could convict only if the 
conspiratorial scheme was “to ac- 
complish the overthrow of the 
government of the U. S. by force 
and violence as speedily as cir- 
cumstances would permit.” I think 
it could have reached that con- 
clusion only by speculation or by 
assumption de hors (outside) the) 
record, 

The jury may not be left to 
speculate in the absence of proof 
whether an act, innocent on its 
face is in-furtherance of a con- 
spiracy. There must be evidence 
which, if credited, shows that de- 


sign. 
* 


THE DISPOSITION to relax 
requirements of strict proof in 
trials of suspected subversives ap- 
pears whenever the existing order 
is subjected to stress and strain. It 
is reported that in 1603, when Sir 
Walter Raleigh was tried by the 
king’s judges for treason, his de- 
mand for stricter proof was silenc- 
ed by the court with the withering 
rejoinder: 

“I marvel, Sir Walter, that you 
being of such experience and wit, 
should stand on this point; for so 
many horse-stealers may escape if 
they may not be condemned witb- 


out witnesses.” Rex v. Raleigh, 2 


State Trials (Howell ed.) 1: In due “f 


They Denounce McCarran-Walter Law 
Rep. Victor Anfuso (D-NY) right, told a recent Carnegie Hall 


it Ask your 


rally that the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act “should be torn 


hare Bol 33 501) 
| 1 On - 
force. bill to the oor, 

an to sign 


vil 


| 


antennae etn en 


True Patriot Was Dissenter 


by HOWARD: FAST 


they serve the Lord God of hosts, 
in his righteous anger.” 

And indeed he felt such cold and 
righteous anger as would not be 
unbecoming the fierce and just 
God he served. He looked at a pig- 
pen from which the pigs were 
gone, at a chicken coop from which 
the chickens were taken. Contem- 
latively, he examined @ shee 
old that was bare of sheep, 4 stall 
bare of horse. All was gone; all 
was bare by distraint. Well, he had 
his own manner of distraint, and 
he thought of it aloud, since at this 
moment he felt céfnpelled to share 
his bitter reflections with the only 
being he acknowledged as his su- 
perior. | 

“I will wipe this land like dirt 
from my feet,” he said, “for it is a 
cursed and lousy land. I will go 
away to the wilderness where 
others went before. Better in the 
wilderness with the savages than 
in this cursed land.” 

* 


BUT first there was that which 
the distraint had failed to unearth, 
and from the corner of the barm- 
yard, Henry Adams dug up a clay 
pot which contained forty golden 
crowns. Protest and prudence went 
hand ‘in hand; lightning will strike 
from the heavens, but only a fool 
expects gold from the same source. 


Then, with the money tucked se- 
curely away under his belt, Hen 
Adams set about to do that whic 
had to be done, and by the time 
he was high on the moor, cutting 
over to Squire Aldrich’s place, all 
of the sky behind him in the direc- 
tion of the great manor house was 


(Continued from Page 8) 
and most noble names in the 
history of humanity are the 
names of political refugees. The 
roll-call in the working class 
and socialist movements is, of 
course, especially long, from 
Marx to Stalin, from Prestes to 


| Neruda to Hikmet. 


But it is worth noting, too, 
that such leaders of the struggle 
against religious bigotry as Wil- 
liam Tyndale and Michael Ser- 
vetus were political refugees, 
who, being caught, were burnt 
at the stake. Such intellectual 
fathers of our Declaration of In- 
dependence as Locke, Voltaire 
and Rousseau were all political 
refugees, Locke living for years 
in Holland under an assumed 
name, Voltaire avoiding a war- 
rant for his arrest, and Rousseau 
twice fleeing arrest, once from 
France and once from Switzer- 
land, — 

- a * 

IT IS: WORTH recalling that 
Rhode Island itself was founded 
by a refugee, Roger Williams, 
expelled for political reasons 
from Massachusetts — an expul- 
sion, by the way, wiped from 
the records of Massachusetts, in 


1935, 300 years after the deed. 


Heinrich Heine was persecut- 
ed in his own land and fled to 
France where he lived on the 
basis of an annual pension 
granted him from a fund for po- 
litical refugees that revolution- 
ists had established. Napoleon 
the Little made a political ref- 
ugee of the great Victor Hugo, 
and for twenty years that titan 
lived in exile. 


Nf 


lit with a ruddy glow. Thus, his 
heart eased by justice, his soul 
lightened by a fair vengeance, he 
trudged along to reclaim his flesh 
and Tised. 

Even from the Aldrich place, 
the great fire at St. David's was vis- 
ible, Not the manor house, but all 
of the barns, cotes, bins, silos, pens 
and stacks wére 4 burnt offering; 
and the Squire said, with a grave 
face: } 

“I know not what devil you have 
raised, Henry, but you go away 
and I am left here to put it down.” 

“I do not go from but from 
hatred of this place and this land.” 

“Then go tonight,” the Squire 
said, “before the chase starts. I 
hate this Lord of St. David as much 
as you do, but I have no stomach 
for burning and destroying.” | 

“Was I to bear what he did fn 
silence?” 

“There are other ways,” the 
Squire muttered. 

“I know of no other ways,” said 
the ancestor, “but if you want me 
to go, I will go.” 

“I will give you a wagon and a 
driver to bear you and your family 
to the sea, and | will lend you 
money. 

“I want no money,” 
Adams said stiffly, with 
enough grace. “I thank you. for 
your hospitality and tor the 
va I will pay. I will take me 
and mine and go to a seacoast town 
—and then to a place where things 
are different from here.” 

And that night the ancestor 
went, with his wife and his nine 
children—on the long, long journey 
to the place called America. ; 


— | 


Henry 
little 


The most distinguished polit-. 
ical refugee in American history 
was Frederick Douglass. After 
the heroic effort of John Brown, 
the President of the U. S. sent 
marshals to Douglass’ Rochester 
home with a warrant for his ar- 
rest—a Senate “investigating” 
committee wanted to question 
him. Douglass- was not “at 
home: —indeed, he could not be 
found. And then, from Canada, 
this political refugee sent a let- 
ter to the press of America, de- 
claringy “I have no apology for 
keeping out of the way of those 
gentlemanly U. S. Marshals... . 
I have quite insuperable objec- 
tions to. being caught by the 
hands of Mr. Buchanan.” He 
added that he would never, un- 
der any circumstances, “assume 
the base and detestable charac- 


ter of an informer’ and so pre- 
ferred to avoid the Senatorial 
“investigating” committee: 
Those are,the facts of history. 
Who here was_the greatest pa- 
triot—the politcial refugee, or 


_ the President of the U.S.? 


* 

THE SMITH ACT is a pro- 
fascist law. It is a stench to our 
land. Opposition to it is pa- 
triotic, and those persecuted un- 
der its provisions, whether in jail 
or as refugees (and their har- 
assed .families) are splendid pa- 
triots, battling in the front lines 
for their—and our — countrys 
freedom, honor. and . peace. 

We can best honor them by 
fighting ever harder for the re- 
peal of the Smith Act and for — 
their speedy return to their fam- 
ilies and to their noble labors. 


_ and good for 'the boss.” 


| cal in a factional struggle whieh she | 


New Districting Plan on S. Side 


* Ses 
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CASE PLANNED FOR JULY 31 


"Lightfoot will be held in Chicago 1}, Lightfoot defense is for con- 


' tice Earl Warren, 


_ in October. 


ILLINOIS 
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PARK RALLY ON LIGHTFOOT Striking Toolmakers 


CHICAGO. — A giant open air 
rally for the defense of Claude| 


posite viewpoint.” 
One of the immediate needs in 


on Sunday, July 31, 2:30 p.m., in, .. >. : | 
Washington Park. The rally will |" ibutions to meet the heavy costs 


| ae of filing the appeal. The cost of | 

be sponsored jointly by the Wash- Printing. the tal, secord 25,16 
Def Caeneaibice, aud ile Conth quired by the court will run to a 
Side Chapter of the Civil Rights 
Congress. __ ____ aa F 
In addition to Claude Lightfoot, 
Chicagoans will have their first 


unavoidable immediate expenses at|/Machinists Lodge 113 last 
this stage of the appeal. Contri-|in winning a contract at the 


- 
a _—_— 7! -_—- 


recently convicted under the mem |y 4.44; 
bership provision of the Smith Act| °°" 
in North Carolina. Scales, a leader “8°: 
of the Communist Party in the! 


St., Room 1102, Chi- 
- since June I. 


South, is the second person to be’ 3 | 
corivicted for “mere membership.” | 
He was sentenced to six years in | | 


jail, and was denied bail by 


Southern Federal Courts, until an 
appeal was carried to Chief Jus- 
who over-ruled | 
the two ‘lower courts. Scales is now. 
at liberty under $35,000 bail. His' 
appeal: is expected to reach the! 


records this week, steel workers|steel company offer last week was 


as the Lightfoot case. 
the here expressed their bitterness|to raise the interval to six cents, 


THE LIGHTFOOT case, 
first historic test of the constitu- 


ship’ in the Communist Party, is efforts to chisel the workers out of| n 
in process of appeal to the Seventh | well-justified substantial pay hike. | 
Circuit Court Ts eals. The ap-| | agen af tenis IN RECENT years, the rank- 
preais. ’P-| The intense speedup in the mills). 4 ¢1. centiment in the steel ] 

peal will probably be argued dur-'and the accumulation of grievances). Lo Ln. bee te dace. tha 
ing the court's fall session, sometime were the backdrop against whi¢h' aaey hese Sas Henn. to. coceegen Se 

é .< ae. hin? : _|Sprea | 
“ein el wage talks reached a show lings of the lower-paid workers. 


Indications of the speedup was ]Q-cents an hour package” offer of | 


Because the basic issue in the 
Lightfoot case, that of “guilt by as-| 
sociation” without any charges of 
overt acts is the same as that in the 
Broyles Bills, the Lightfoot De-. 
fense Committee is now Jaunch- 


Top Production, Profits — 


CHICAGO. — With steel pro- img $1.57 an hour and progressing the union is out to get a 25-cent 
Supreme Court at the same time duction and profits here breaking upward at 5%2-cent intervals, The wage boost. ori 


over the maneuvers of management/thus widening the spread between try magazine “Iron Age,” 


tionality of a sentence for “member- inthe wage negotiations and their! the lower and higher paid workers. Jast week presented this pr 
from. management's point of view: tlement. 


10 cents and 
Compensating priee inereases will 
d and to bring up the earn- @verage $4.50 a ton. Individual month intervals. 
product advances likely will range 


However, the so-called “average 0™ $4 to $6 a ton. 


| 
* 
MEANWHILE, the steel indus-. 


“Steel wages will go up between 
15 cents an hour. 


Win Victory at Webccr 


| CHICAGO. = — Another major! The union was able to win a| The IAM © toolmakers means 
minimum of $4,000, and perhaps crack-through was scored by the!10 cents across the board wage,while, continued their strike at the 
much more. This is only one df the AFL International Association of boost and a $2.95 an hour mini- Westere Electric plant where they 
oe af rag rate. Lodge 113 has signed are seeking to. incorporate the new 

: ) eb-.up some of the smaller job shops/seale in a first contract which they 
opportunity!to hear Junius Scales butions can be made to the Light-'ster-Chicago Corporation, one of a for a $3 minimum. However, the intend to secure from this company. 
. > foot Defense Committee, 189 West |dozen firms where the tool and die Webcor settlement marked an ad-| 

‘makers lodge has been on strike vance for the toolmakers in manu- 
facturing plants here. 


Strikes were also in progress at 
job shops affiliated with the em- 
ployers association, the Tool and 
Die Institute. 


CTA Wage Talks 
Deadlocked | 


CHICAGO. — Amid threats by 
the Chicago Transit Authority to 
raise fares again, the AFL transit 
employes this week fought for a 


‘wage increase. 


The negotiations were dead- 


already |locked again after Mavor Daley's 
ediction | intervention failed to bring a set- 


The CTA employes are asking a 
six-cent wage increase, and two 
additional five-cent boosts at six 


the 


Government figures show 


i\Chicago transit employes averag- 


“Steel Jabor and management are jing $1.92 an hour. A survey made 


the announcement last week that the companies was designed as a not too far apart on their ideas by the U. S. Department of Labor 
the Chicago area steel mills “estab- Jarge increase for the higher-paid of what the final settlement will! a year ago revealed average hour- 
lished a new world production rec-| workers at the expense of the low- be. Both are realistic enough to ly earnings o  ftransit workers in 
other cities as follows: 


. er. 


ord” during the first five months of 
1955. The mills here are working 
with smaller working forces than 
in previous peak periods. 

* 


ing an intensive campaign to bring 
the case before the millions of 
Illinois citizens who have gone on 
record against this McCarthyite 
doctrine. 

The Lightfoot Defense Commit- 
tee has pointed out in its latest is- 
sue of the Defense Digest that 
“the relationship of the Lightfoot 
case to the Broyles Bills was made, 


clear in the course of the public) 10-cent package.” : 
The added gimmick in the offer 


debate.” 


to bring about a wage settlement 


the steel companies tried last week 


er-paid. | 
Workers hefe approved the 


MacDonald in rejecting that offer 


Donald said: 


iin this most profitable year in the 
on the basis of an offer of 6% cents industry’s history. It is less than 
an hour and up, presented as @ falf what: General Motors gave. chance to get a healthy wage boost dumm 


What are we-—second-class. citi- 


zens? 


know that original offers and de- 
mands are just the opening gun for 


Both sides have their problems. 


‘will bear 


because (1) this is his 


without compromising on other is- 
sues; next year hell have the guar- 


“The pro-Broyles spokesmen cited was that it would provide wage | It was reported that the offer anteed annual wage, pensions, and 


the Lightfoot conviction as con- boosts up to 22 cents for those) 
} 


ithe members of the union's wage- 


firmatign that the. bills were con- workers in the higher wage brack- 
stitutional,” said the committee. ets,:an obvious company move to 


< . . . ; : . ' 
“The Chicago Bar Association, in create cleavages in the ranks of the 


its opposition brief, found it neces- workers. 
sary to discuss the Lightfoot case} The steel industry has 32 job 
at some length to sustain its op- classifications, with the lowest pay- 


was greeted by boos and jeers by 


policy committee. Bill Hatton, a 
committee member who is _ presi- 
dent of Local 3423 in Hammond, 
Ind., was quoted as saying that 


— es 


Denounce Octavia Hawkins for 


Disruption in VAW-CIO Local — 


CHICAGO. — The Communist documented list of the real -issues 
Party of Illinois this week issued a in the plant which are being ne- 
statement to the workers at the glected by Mrs. Hawkins as the 
Maremont Automotive plant here shop chairman. _ 
denouncing the disruptive red-bait-| A statement by Local 453 vet- 
ing activities of shop chairman eran organizer, Hilliard Ellis, con- 
Octavia Hawk:ns, described as a demned Mrs. Hawkins in strong 
former progressive. language, declaring that “after all 

The statement replied directly to these years of parading around as 


her charges made against the party. a super-militant, a progressive, she- 


The workers were warned that “the has now stooped to the level of 
old McCarthy line of red-baiting, stoolpigeon and informer.” 
whether peddled by a former pro- + 

gressive like Octavia Hawkins or) 
anyone else, is bad for the workers’ 


after Mrs. Hawkins, the financial’ gressive groups and was named an, 


secretary of United Auto Workers officer of the National Negro Labor 


‘Council. 
Ellis pledged to the Maremont 
workers his own best efforts in 


helping to overcome the disruption 
in the unit and in presenting a 
fighting front to the company in 
the coming negotiations. 

| The Communists: recalled some 
Hawkins participated to curb the 
particularly the 
Committee 


' 


| McCarthyites, 
‘House Un-American 


‘with its trained informers and la-| 
FROM her position in the local, bor spies. Asked the statement: “Is. 
Mfrs. Hawkins has for many years |Mrs. Hawkins now preparing to join, 


The party’s leaflet was issued|been elected to office in many pro- the. ranks of these traitors to the 
Tabor movemeut who she once de- 


I nounced as its worst enemies?’ 


se 


——-— 


Amalgamated Local 453, unloosed | 


the latest of a series of red-baiting » A ACP Hit , Sh . ‘ 
attacks on the leadership of the lo- N Ss , oricomings 0 


has been carrying on for some time. 
_— ‘ 
MEANWHILE, Mrs. Hawkins’, | 


activities were also condemned by; CHICAGO.—The Chicago branch ‘Senator Fred J. Smith resulted in 


the workers in her shop grouped 
together as the Committee to Ad- 
vance Democracy in Unit 21. In 
the recent unit elections at the 


of the NAACP expressed its dis- 
satisfaction with the Senate reap- 


portionment plan in a statement is- 
Maremont shop, Mrs. Hawkins and sued by Willoughby Abner, chair- 
several of her supporters. were re- ™an. 0 the association’s executive 


ey by. very. small margins. | Committee. Abner: said: 


an improvement over the original 
Senatorial redistricting plan. 
“In view of the fact that under 
existing senatorial districts the Ne- 
0 population is a majority in 
ree such districts—we cannot be 
satisfied with only the _ possibility 


| 


Maremont shop workers’| “We- are’ not satisfied’ with the of two in the immediate future. 


leaflet 


herrings. Nor can we feed them to!/with a majority Negro population. 
our children,” ‘There was also- a Howeyen,: pur effrmts,: phig; those ‘of 


«(tae ..,. 090, 


an -—- ee — - @ 


declared: “The Maremont final Senate reapportionment plan, | 
-workers ‘cannot eat. Octavia’s red'as it affects - Senatorial ° Districts 


» ae 
— Pe 0 meer te 
s% - 
- ~ — “ 
” ’ ; * 
: ~ , , ” 
. . 
— _ 


“Under the proposed plan if an 
election were held today, only one 
Ne Senator could be elected 
in : 


_ 
* 
\ 
> 


gro 
the state of Illinois.” "|... 


of the struggles in which Mrs. 


"% 
Mor. 
. 
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social insurance as well as wage 


rates; (2) he wants to outshine the 


Seattle, $2.00; Pittsburgh, $1.99; 


‘sharp language\ usedy by United down-to-earth bargaining. But the Boston, $1.98; Milwaukee, $1.95; 
Steelworkers president David J]. Compromise will not come easily. 


|New York, $1.93. 


| ato Y GORY 


—_— — 


IN SPITE of the record profits,!3¢ an “insult’ ’to the union. Mac-| “Dave MacDonald of the steel La 
“It is an effrontery | union will press for all the traffic }/ 
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Send all material, advertie- 
ments and subscr'ptie-n<e for the 


auto workers on wages, and (3); Illinois Edition to 36 W. Ran- 
he’s got internal political problems) dolph St., Room 806, Chicago 1, 


that can be 


. 


- . > 
ing victory. 


eased by a bargain-' Ul. Phone RA 6-9198. 


Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 
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' (Continued from Page 16) 

board for the first year of the 
contrast, and at least six cents in 
“improvement fuctor’ for the sec- 
| ond year. This and the demand 
for as much as 27 cents an hour 
for skilled workers is based on 
the past failure of the Harvester 
corporation to measure up to the 

- auto pattern. 


* 

THESE “catch-up” demands 
also include the incorporation of 
escalator raises into the basic 
wage structure, amendment of 
the “cost-of-living” allowance, 
and improvements in pensions. 
Also the important demand for 
the union shop, previously won at 
Ford and won this year at GM. 


; 
' 
i 


_ five-year contract, there has been 
| an increasing battle in the Har- 
| yestet shops over rate chiselling, 
| job classifications and speedup. 
This corporation has specialized 
in a thousand forms. of nibbling 
at daywork and piecework earn- 
ings. 

This year, the union is de- 
manding a series of important 
contract changes that would add 
_ to piecework earnings and pro- 
vide greater protection against 


speedup. 
. 


AN IMPORTANT new de- 
mand would strengthen the 
FEPC clause so that it covers 
hiring. The new provision, if 

won, would make it possible for 
the union to file grievance in be- 


*s 


Over the long pull of the old- 


HARVESTER WORKERS ASK 
AUTO FORMULA-'PLUS’ 


applied for a job and was turn- 
ed down for reasons of bias. 

The demands for the older 
workers inchide the dropping of 
a mandatory retirement age, the 
extension of insurance and medi- 
cal benefits beyond retirement. 

First meetings were sched- 
uled this week between the com- 
pany an da 12-man unior. bar- 
gaining committee elected from 
among the members of the UAW- 
CIO Harvester Council. | 

* 

IT IS expected that this will 
be a battle which builds up to a 
fast climax, with the probabilities 
of a strike pretty well indicated 
by the end of this month. At. 
that time, most of the Harvester 
plants, including the big Chi- 
cago plants, close dow two 
weeks for vacation. When the 
workers return, the contract ex- 
piration is only a week off, on 
Aug. 23. 

UAW-CIO leaders indicated 
that while the auto settlemerits 
have essentially laid out the Har- 
vester contract pattern, this pat- 
tern will in turn affect some 50,- 
000 other workers in farm equip- 
ment chains and plants. 

The negotiations with these 
smaller companies are already 
underway. At John Deere, the 
locals have begun taking strike 
votes. At Caterpillar, Allis-Chal- 
mers, Oliver, Massey-Harris, J. I. 
Case, the workers are backing the 

demands of the UAW-CIO In- 
ternational Harvester, the giant 


of ths. “ndustry. pe Si | wiadle 
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NAACP to Remember in ‘56 
Stratton’s Killing of FEPC 


‘CHICAGO. — “As far as Ne- 
gtoes and minority groups are 
concerned, Gov. Stratton is a 
complete and total failure. We 
believe that the voters will not 
forget this in the 1956 elections.” 

These were the angry words 
of state and city leaders of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People in 
singling out Illinois Gov. William 
G. Stratton for the killing of fair 
employment and other civil rights 
state legislation. 

The NAACP charged that the 
Governor had gone back on his 
promise to them to try to in- 
fluence Republican state Senators 
to vote for the FEPC bill, H.B. 
27. The bill, however, was voted 
down in a Senate committee by 
a straight party-line vote, with 
Stratton’s floor leaders opposing 


~ 
‘Peace’ Float Takes 


Prize in LaGrange 


LaGRANGE, Ill. — A float de- 
picting a_ five-power interna- 
tional conference, prominently 
displaying the slogan, “Peace,” 
won the $500 grand award at the 
annual LaGrange pet parade. 

The float featured five chil- 
dren costumed to represent the 
major powers, the U. S., Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, China 
and France, sitting at a table. 

This float was one entered by 
residents of LaGrange and neigh- 
boring villages. It received the 
top award from the prize com- 
mittee made up of local busi- 
nessmen and village officials. 
The parade and the prize win- 
ning float were televised over 
rate TV. 


. 


the bill. Later, an attempt in the 
Senate to pass the bill was de- 
feated on the floor, again by a 
straight party vote. 

* 


IN THE blast against the Re- 
publican Governor, the NAACP 
leaders stated that “he must bear 
the full blame.” 

“Gov. Stratton has not advo- 
cated or supported a single piece 
of legislation that would com- 
bat segregation or discriminafion 
in Illinois,” the statement de- 
clared. 

Signing their names to the 


statement were the following of- 
ficers of the NAACP: 
Billy Jones; E. St. Louis, state 
chairman; A. L. Foster, chairman 
of the state legislative commit- 
tee; Robert L. Sichinan public- 
ity director; Rev. Louis Dawley, 
Carbondale, director of the 
Southern Illinois Conference of 
Branches; Gerald D. Bullock, di- 
rector of the Northeast Illinois 
Conference of Branches; Wil- 
loughby Abner, chairman of the 
executive committee, and Mrs, 
Cora Patton Andrews, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Branch. 
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Their statement charged that 
the Governor ignored the facts 
on discrimination in employ- 
ment which have been present- 
ed to him by an official state 
agency, the Illinois Commission 
on Human Relations. In a re- 
cent report, the commission 
showed that job discrimination 
has been on the increase in the 
State. 

“THIS DATA along with that 
from other sources clearly con- 
tradicts the Governor's position 
that such legislation is not need- 
o the NAACP leaders declar- 

“In addition to Gov. Stratton’s 
being socially and morally wrong, 
he has been politically wrong in 
his failure to recognize the hopes 
and desires of many thousands 
of Illinois voters who individu- 
ally and through numerous state- 
wide and local civic community, 
labor and church organizations, 
supported the bill to end job bias 
in the state.” 

In a referenec to next year's 
gubernatorial elections in Ili- 
nois, the NAACP statement de- 
clared that “these voters repre- 
sent a majority of the adult popu- 
lation of the state of Illinois.” 


Harvester Workers Ask 
Auto Formula— Plus 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 
WHAT International Harvest- 


‘CHICAGO MINISTER, FARM 
EXPERT TO VISIT SOVIETS 


CHICAGO. — Two prominent 
Chicagoans were planning to 
visit the Soviet Union this sum- 
mer on separate missions. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Jackson, 
pastor of the Olivet Baptist 
Church, -was on his way to Eu- 
rope and then to Moscow, where 
he wil spend 10 days. 

As president of the National 
Baptist Chuch Convention with 
more. than four million members, 
the Rev. Jackson was invited to 
the USSR by the Russian Bap- 
tists. He wil conduct services 


there, he said. 

Meanwhile, D. Gale Johnson, a 
University of Chicago professor 
of agricultural economics, accept- 
ed an invitation to go to the So- 
viet Union as part of a delega- 
tion of U. S. farm experts. 

A former Iowan, Johnson will 
be part of an exchange visiting 
farm group, originally proposed 
by the newspaper, the Des 
Moines Register. Under this ar- 
rangement, a group of Soviet 


farmers will visit Chicago and . 


the Midwest this August. 


er workers are out to get in their 
current contract negotiations is 
“the GM-Ford pattern—plus.” 


The “plus” in this case is a 
series of items on wages and 
working conditions, many of 
which the auto workers had al- 
ready won two years ago. 


This fact in itself indicates 
that here the CIO Unized Auto 
Workers is facing an especially 
graspy and unyielding corpora- 
.tion which never gives in easily 
and which looks defiantly at any 
contract pattern. 


* 


THUS there is more than a 
- suspicion among Harvester work- 


ers that they will have to fight 
for every penny. Spurred by 
greater unity and strength than 
ever before, these 50,000 work- 
ers are currently going into the 
negotiating room with a long list 


of demands. 

At the top, the UAW-CIO has 
posted the supplementary jobless 
benefits, along the lines of the 
GM-Ford formula. They are seek- 
ing a two-year contract at Har- 
vester instead of the three-year 
arrangement in auto. 

In wages, the IHC workers are 
demanding nine cents across the 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 


Lightfoot to 
Speak at 
July 4 Picnic 


CHICAGO. — Claude Light- 
foot, Illinois Communist leader, 
will be one of the speakers at the 
July 4 All-Nations Press Picnic 
in Polonia Grove, 4600 Archer 


Ave. 


He will share the platform 
during the brief speaking pro- 
gram with Alice Yonik, an edi- 
tor of the Lithuanian Daily 
Vilnis; and with co-chairmen 
Nate Caldwell, secretary of the 
Midwest Committee for the Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, and 
Carl Hirsch, editor of the Illi- 
nois edition of The Worker. 


As final arrangements were 
being made for this year’s gala 
outing, the picnic committee an- 
nounced that even rainy weath- 
er would not interfere with the 
plans. The grove has a large pa- 
vilion and there are ample cov- 
ered areas so that the picnic can 
go ahead “rain or shine.” 


It was also announced that 
the Croatian group will definitely 
be on hand to barbecue whole 
lambs over open charcoal fires. 
This has traditionally been one 
of the atractive features of the 
food fair at the yearly picnic. 


The program will also feature 
accordian players and dancers. 
In addition, |there will be danc- 
ing to a “live” band all after- 
noon in the: air-conditioned pa- 
vilion. , 


Ill. House Defeats Bill 
On Book Witchhunt 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — Before 
adjourning, the Illinois House of 
Representatives soundly defeat- 
ed a bill which would have set 
up a witch-hunting procedure 
on school textbooks. 


claude 
lightioot 


° Other Speakers 


— 


“T 


° Musicians 


° Dancers 


w 
Enjoy the all-nat 


ions food fair: , 


Shish-kebab * barbecued spareribs ° piroshki 
hot dogs *® blintzes * fried chicken 
kielbasa *© barbecued lamb 


celebrote Independence Day In the spicht of 
“lite, liberty, equality, and the pursuit of happiness”. . . 


food of all nations 


polonia 


grove . 
4600 Archer Ave, 
3535 weet + 4600 sevih . 
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The bill, sponsored by the 


- American Legion, received only 


45 votes, with 77 needed for 
passage. There were 74 votes 
against the bill. 

Under the provisions of this 
bill, any three persons might 
have questioned the “patriotic 
content” of any book used in the 
schools. It would then have been 
necessary for the superintendent 
of public instruction to appoint 
a five-man boatd to put the “sus- 
pected” book on trial. 

* 

DURING the House debate 
on the measure, it became clear 
that its sponsors were not aim- 
ing at “Communist doctrine” -in 
school books, but rather seeking 
to censor any favorable refer- 
ences to the New Deal, to the 
United Nations or to America’s 


traditional civil liberties. 


Said Rep. Paul Simon (D- 
Troy): “This could lead to a 
situation where people might ob- 
ject to a book showing a picture 
of the United Ntaions building.” 


The House action against 
this bill came on the same day 
that the sponsors of the Broyles 
Bills brought up those thought- 
control measures for a test vote. 
When it turned out that they 
were four votes short for passage, 
the Broyles Bills were saved from 
a complete defeat by postponing 
the vote just before the tally 


‘was announced by the clerk. 


~ Sellout Perils Labor, Negroes 
q Dixie-GOP | 
Plot Deal 


In Congress 


By ERIK BERT 
_ WASHINGTON. 
WITH only a few weeks 
left of the first session of the 
84th Congress it is plain as 
the Washington monument 


that unless a heroic effort is 
made, Civil rights and _ labor 
legislation will be sacrificed by 
the Democratic leadership in 
order not to disturb the Dix- 
iecrats. They will be only too 
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Out of Darkness 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE ONLY SAINT America has accepted is a wom- 


an who is deaf and blind. 


I speak of Helen Keller who 


was 75 this month, revered for generations because no- 


body, whatever their origin, can 
ignore courage. So Miss Keller 
who lived in darkness and si- 
lence since she was stricken in 
infancy, has touched the imagi- 
nation of mil- 

lions, here and 

abroad, be- 

cause she will- 

ed herself to 

see farther 

than most of 

mankind that te 

has eyes and 

ears. | 

The = Scrip- 
tures speak of ) 
those who’ have eyes and see 
not; ears and hear not: hearts 
that neither feel nor understand. 
This woman, out’ of Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, has astounded, and 
simultaneously, inspired all those 
who have heard of her. 

She learned to recognize the 
world about her by the sole 
sense that remained whole: her 
sense of touch. A gifted woman 
to whom she feels she owes life, 
Miss Annie Sullivan Macy, 
came to her when she was seven. 
I believe Miss Keller will agree 
with me that Mrs. Macy is one 
of the foremost teachers of our 
time. She walked in on a child 
who seemed sealed, hermeti- 
cally, and forever, from life. She 
refused to accept the facts be- 
fore her, determined that the- 
little girl who babbled in a kind 
of wild gutteral speech would 
not remain outside the boun- 
daries. of humanity. 

* 


THE NEW teacher brought 
the child a doll, and began her 
work by guiding the child’s 
manual sense into the alphabet, 
beginning with the letters d-o-1-l. 
Another dav, as Miss Keller 
tells it, the canny teacher pour- 
ed cool water over the child’s 
hand at the well and spelled out 
the word w-a-t-e-r. “Suddenly,” 
she said, “I felt a misty con- 
sciousness as of something for- 

otten — a thrill of returning 
thought—and somehow the mys- 
tery of language was revealed to 
me.” When the sun set that day 
she had learned 30 words. To- 
day she knows seven languages. 


In a way Miss Keller is a bril- 
liant symbol of mankind. Mark 
Twain knew that and loved her, 
this man who was involved with 
humanity. She taught him that 
- the sons of man are indomitable. 


She spoke fondly of the genial 
old writer who smelled of to- 
bacco and who took her for 
walks, guiding her steps with 
all the tenderness he felt for 
Huckelberry Finn who had eves 
but no alphabet. She seemed to 
have confirmed the hunch of the 
old Mississippi pilot that the 
heart has a vision that surpasses 
sight. | 
For almost three-quarters of 
a century Miss Keller has been 
an inspiration to our youth. Rob 
Hall, a native of Alabama, re- 
calls when she was cited by the 
teacher (Helen Keller was a na- 
tive Alabaman, remember) as an 
example of humanitys infinite 
resourcefulness and courage. It 
is the experience of others. For 
she began to write for the na- 
tional magazines the year the 
century turned, back in 1900. 


* 
I REMEMBER listening to 


her during the Madison Square_ 


Garden meeting for Roosevelt 
in 1944. I recall how she stood 


in the spotlight, a tall, silvery- 


haired woman then, who stood 
with the celebrities to declare 
their support of F.D.R. Her 
voice came, harsh, guttural, like 
an elemental sound from the 
marshes of life when humanity 
was young. But the audience 
knew whence this voice came, 
out of the dark void she would 
not accept. We knew that she 


(Continued on Page 12) 


HELEN KELLER 


eagerly abetted by the GOP- 
Cadillac gang who are opposed 
to all civil rights and labor 
legislation. | , 

An emergency conference of 
AFL, CIO and NAACP leaders 
immediately after the Fourth of 
July could inspire confidence in 
the ranks of the labor move- 


& 


NAACP Spurns 
Gso-Easy Plea 


—See Page 4 
a 


—-——_— = 


Plane Incidents Fail 


To Stem Peace Tide 


; —See page 5 re 


ment and of the Negro people 
that joint and determined ac- 
tion can yet win. 

The fate of. the Davis-Bacon 
demand of the AFL is symbolic 
of the situation here. 

On June 10, the AFL News- 
Reporter wrote: 

“A majority of the House 
Public Works Committee has 
agreed to support inclusion of 
the Davis-Bacon Act prevailing 
-— provisions in a highway 
bill.” 

But on June 17 the AFL News- 
Reporter wrote: 

“The AFE called on the. House 
Public Works Committee to 
write a prevailing wage provi- 
sion into the multibillion-dollar 
highway bill to protect both 
contractors and workers {rom 
unfair competition based on 
substandard wages.” 

° * 

THE DAVIS-BACON amend- 
ments were cut out of the Sen- 
ate highway bill, by the Demo- 
cratic leadership in order to ap- 
pease the Dixiecrats. They are 
not going to be won by any- 
thing less than an aroused labor 
mobilization. 

It would appear, to judge 
from widespread inaction in la- 
bor’s ranks, that some labor lead- 
ers are hopeful of getting some 
legislation on Capitol Hill if the 
Dixiecrats are not stirred to 
wrath by civil: rights bills or 
amendments. . 

Nothing could be _ further 
from the truth. On every single 
labor issue—minimum wage, pre- 
vailing wage, not to speak of 
Taft-Hartley, and_ right-to-scab 
legislation, as well as housing 
construction and school con- 
struction, the main allies of the 
Republicans are the Dixiecrats. 

The consequences of attempt- 
ing to soft-soap the enemies of 
labor and of the Negro people 
can be disastrous. 

* 

WITNESS the fight put up 
by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
and the NAACP on the jimcrow 


national guard issue. During the- 


past weeks when _ tremendous 
pressure has been directed at 
Powell and the NAACP, from 
President Eisenhower down, the 
leaders of labor have been quiet, 
to put it charitably. - 

A noteworthy and welcome 
exception was the United Mine 
Workers Union which, in the 
last issue of its Journal, said: 

“President Eisenhower says 


‘ 


The Ancestor, 
A Short Story | 
by Howard Fast | 


And Other July 4th Features 


2 _@e oe 
Miami Blackout 
ON PAGE TWO of this issue, we tell the story of 


the heroic strike battle of the Miami hotel workers, now 
in its third month. Because big town newspapers rake 


in a healthy sum in Miami hotel advertising, there is a vir- 


tual news blackout of the strike. So much so that New 
York hotel workers tried to break through the press with a big 
demonstration. They did not succeed. 

There is no such news blackout of the strike in The Worker 
or Daily Worker.. This is one big difference between newspapers 
that publish for-profit (they're Big Business under today’s condi- 
tions), and a newspaper which publishes in the interests of the 
workingclass. 

Where the Big Business newspaper makes from 75 to 80 
percent of its income in advertising, our income depends almost 
entirely on circulation and contributions. 

As we said last week, we're forced to bolster circulation in- 
come by raising The Worker sub price from $2.50 a year to $3.50 a 
year, starting July 1. It’s still $1.70 less than buying it weekly, 
an unsually large reduction for a sub. 

The most important way to build circulation income still re- 
mains the: promotion activity of our supporters and supporting 
groups. We are depending on having this stepped up after a lull 
of a couple of months. 

As regards contributions, we are at the 70 percent mark in our 
fund campaign for $100,000, as .of Wednesday. We are shooting 
for at least the three-quarter mark by the weekend, and the 100 


_ percent point by mid-July. We need your help! Send your con- 
: tributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. Y. 
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N. Y. Workers Stop Work 


To Aid Miami Hotel 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


Strike 


; A ONE-HOUR stop-work demonstration by some 10,000 New York waiters and 
waitresses in Times Square last Friday dramatized with powerful impact the 10-week-old 


strike of hotel workers in the Miami Beach re esort area. 


picketline in the city’s labor his- 
tory, declared president David} 
Siegal, of Waiters’ Local 1, Hotel 
and Restaurant Inter national, AFL, 
which called the demonstration. 


The Miami strike, which began 
April 13, involves at this writing 


some 3.000 workers in 22 of the}. 


largest hotéls in the area. The key 
issue is union recognition, with 
Local 255 of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant International out to organ- 
ize an estimated 20,000 unorgan- 


ized workers in some. 400 hotels. 


* 

THE UNFON has described 
conditions in the “luxury” hotels as 
having “the highest room rates and 
the lowest paid hotel workers in 
the United States.” 

“Hotels which charge guests; 
from $20 to $200 a day pay wage 
rates running as low as $2 for a 
12-hour day. Employes work 7 
days per week with no overtime, 
provisions.” 


Scher Strikers 
Int South Hold Out 


OTHER STRIKES in the 


South were: 3,400 workers in > 


Florida's phosphate mining 
areas, now in the fifth week 
and marked last week by the 
shooting of a striker and ar- 
, rests; 1,500 sugar refinery 
workers in Louisiana noOw in 
the third month. The 11-week 
10-state strike of Greyhound 
Bus drivers was settled. 


The Miami Beach organizing 


drive and strike are ‘widely re- 


‘garded in the: labor movement as 


the key struggle in the South to- 
day. Both national CIO and AFL 


| Hotel and Restaurant International, 


Unions Gird for Battle 
In Copper, Steel Towns 


STRIKES in two of Amer ica s key industries— steel and 


copper—appeared 


“almost certain 


as the Friday morning 


deadline neared and both United States Steel and Anaconda 


Copper /still held to an offer of 
ten cents an hour. 


Furnaces were being | 


already 


| The steel workers, by the terms 
of their contract that runs for an- 


banked and coke ovens were cooled other year, can only negotiate on 


in many steel plants as liopes were 
still held out that U.S. Steel would 


up its offer before the de: :dline suf-} 


ficiently to satisfy the demand of 
the United Stee!» 


LW ages now. 
* 


AT THIS WRITING, the offer 
in steel stands at 6.5 cents across 


o-kers of Amer-'the board plus an extra half cent 


io widen the span between each 
of the 32 job classifications in the | 
industry. This means that the bulk 
of the workers would get from 
6.5 to ten cents. Only a few thou- 


classifications in which raises would | 


en 


ica for a “substantial” 


crease. 
Federal conciliators entered A 
aconda: negotiations in Butt 
Montana as 80.000 workers of tl 
“Big Four” and some smaller. coy 
per firms were set to come ot 
at the call of the unaffiliated Min 
Mill and Smelter Workers. Ana- 
conda, so far, was the only com- 
pany in copper-to make an offer. 
* 


THE ACTUAL START of 
banking of furnaces, an expensive 
operation for the companies, 
seemed to give substance to re- 
ports that the negotiators are really 
far apart and that David J. Mc- 
Donald, president of the steel 
union, is insisting on something 
close to the 20-cent pattern in 
the auto settlement. 


wage 1: 


) 


“aly 


Ly 
tf ; 


“_ 
a 


range to a top of 22 cents. 

In the past two years the steel 
union took its raises on an across-' 
the-beard basis which had the ef- 
fect of narrowing job rates. 


A week before the strike dead- 


Rumors were flying thick andjline, the steel union sent directives 


fast as bargaining came 
the gun.” Among them was one 
report that U.S. Steel has still not 
put its final card on the table. 
Another, that McDonald hinted 
that if the companies would vol- 
—, agree to an immediate 
plan for supplementary layoff pay,: 
a settlement would be _ possible. 
That, presumably, would mean the, 


“under ,.to all locals of 90-odd firms in 


‘basic steel employing 600,000 
‘workers to set up strike machin- 
ery. . This came after the union's 
170-man wage policy committee 
rejected the 10-cent offer. McDon- 
ald reported: 

“I am almost ashamed to men- 
tion the amount the industry is 
joffering. It is an affrontery in this 


most profitable year in the ees 


-~»> a 


-_ ; 
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have thrown their support to the 


This was “the first long-distance 
scanners | 


which is concentrating on the 
Miami drivé as its No. }job na- 
tionally. 

Dave Beck, president of the 
AFL Teamsters Union, last week 
called for a “well coordinated and 
directed campaign” 
and AFL nationally to win victory 
in Miami Beach. 

Beck said that if the hotel work- 
ers are successful “they will be 
blazing a needed trail in unorgan- 
ized territory.” 

HE URGED, further, that the 
Miami fight be taken “to every 
quarter of the United States .. . 
iso that public opinion will be in- 
formed and condemn the vicious 
conditions existing among the mul- 
ti-million dollar hotels of the 
Miami Beach area.” | 

In Miami Beach itself, the 
strikers have remained firm in the 
face of a heavy barrage of court 
injunctions and mass arrests. 

“These workers are solid as a 
rock,” said David Herman, pres- 
ident of Hotel Local 6. in. New 
York, who is on loan to the Inter- 
national and is in charge of the 
Miami drive: 

“We have created a revolution- 
ary change in Dade County,” Her- 
man went on to say, in statements 
published in the union paper, 
“Hotel,” in New York. “We have 
created a union of whites and Ne- 
groes, of Latins and North Amer- 
jicans, of all religions and nation- 
paemies. It is something the South 
has never seen before.” 

A victory was registered by the 
striking union last week when a 


(Continued on Page 12) 


of both CIO) 


© Machinists Hit 


© Solidarity with 


SOLIDARITY for Louisi- 
ana sugar refinery’ strikers 
(see story on Page 3) was in- 
dicated in statements by 
Cuban labor leaders that 


sugar workers of Cuba would 
refuse to handle raw sugar for 
strikebound plants. Statement of 
solidarity ‘was issued after com- 
mittee met with Ralph Helstein, 
president of CIO Packinghouse 
Workers, which is conducting 
strike. 
* 

“LABOR’S program lags in 
Congress,” AFL Machinists 
warned in its weekly paper The 
Machinist.° Among issues on 
which little or no action has 
been taken in Congress, paper 
listed: jtepeal or revision of 
Taft-Harthey -Law, particularly 
Section 14-B which sanctions 
state right-to-work laws; income 
-tax reduction;\. unemployment 
compensation standards; school 
construction; }ealth insurance 
and raioad retirement pen- 


sions. 


* | 
SOCIAI SECURITY amend- 
ments were being reduced. in . 
proposals of Democrats on House 
Ways and Means Committee, 
Even with this, opponents of 
liberalized social security were 
demanding open hearings in or- 
der to prevent any change. 
Prey 


RUNAWAY SHIPS were tar- 
get of organization drive of new 
office set up in New York City 
by International Transport 
‘Workers Federation. Vessels are 
unorganized crews chartered un- ° 
der foreign flags. . . . Tankers 
strike of CIO National Maritime 
Union was settled with agree- 
ment similar to that won on dry 
cargo and passenger ships, pro- 


i 


viding for supplementary unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Pinky Sc al 
Sugar Strikers _ 


———_ 


BACK-TO-WORK ultimatum 
was answered by mass picket 
line of 4,000 at Landers Frary 
& Clark in New Britain, Conn. 
Company. struck by UE, had 
made scab-herding effort pre- 
ceded by loud fanfare. Swelling 
ranks of 1,800 strikers were 
members of AFL and -CIO 
unions which are part of United 
Labor Committee 
strike. 

+ : 


LONGEST STRIKE in his- 
tory of AFL Insurance Agents 
ended after 14 weeks when Bos- 
‘ton Mutual Insurance settled 
with $5 weekly raise and other 
concessions, including reinstate- 
ment with full pay of 22 agents 
who had been dischargéd after 
protest action. _ 

* 

ENTIRE TRANSIT system of 
Los Angeles was shut down by 
strike of AFL Transportation 
Union for 20-cent pay raise over 
period of three years. 

THIRTY-FIVE-HOUR | weck 
with no loss in, take-home pay 


will be one of major demands— 


in coming year of CIO Commu- 
nications Workers, union ‘dele- 
gates decided at convention in 
St. Louis. President Joseph 
Beirne stated demand was par- 
tial answer to technological un- 
employment resulting from use 
of automatic equipment. 
* . 

GUARANTEED PAY PLAN 
will be sought from farm equip- 
ment manufacturers when UAW- 
CIO contracts\expire with major 
firms in mid-August. 

SEVEN KOHLER J strikers 
were arrested for wnlawful as- 


sembly when they protested’ il- - 


legal possession of threeé\machine 
guns by police of Kohler Village. 
UAW strike _is now in \J5th 
month. 


——— _ -- 


| 
By HARRY RAYMOND 


News Guild Tackles Rights Issues 


ALBANY, N.Y 


PROBLEMS of collective bargaining to improve conditions of editorial and — 
sand are in the highest skilled employes of the nation’s newspapers, plans for organization of the unor ganized and 


major attention here last week of 
250 delegates at the 22d annual 
convention of the CIO American 
‘Newspaper Guild. 


Guild president Joseph F. C ollis 
‘reported that on the political front 
‘Guild members from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific “have been advanc- 
ing causes of liberal movements 
and liberal candidates.” 


“But dangers to our securitv 
have not disappeared,” he warned 
the convention, “our successes have 
brought attempts by our enemies 
to curb us through legislation.” 

Collis cited the “notorious Catlin! 
bill in Wisconsin” which limits par- 
ticipation of union members in 
politics, the so-called “right to 
work laws” in 18 states. These, he 
said, “frustrate our inherent right} jz 


to growth and progress.” The con- 
vention pledged new efforts to wipe 
these laws from the books. 

* 

SPECIAL steps were taken for 
the Guild to come forward as a 
leader in the battle against dis-;_- 
crimination against Negroes by 
fighting for anti-jimcrow clauses in 
its. contracts with the publishers. 

At the outset, Collis urged the}. 
delegates to reject the proposal of 
last years Los Angeles conven- 
tion to bar Communists from Guild 
membership. 

“There are some groups who 
think the Guild should not protect 
Communists,” he said. “There are 
others who feel the constitution 
now contains adequate safeguards 
age inst the — captured 

ithe reds. . opinion | ‘ 
oF your president pie many dele- 

tes to whom I have talked that 


less important issues at this con- 
vention.” ~ 
_The officers report and execu-| tees 


Widtad ASS ppb addres Supported th! The 


e Communist issue is one of the! 


wes be origin, religious or politi- 


l issue. 


Wy 


a i 


1° Howard paper. 


position of Collis in reccmmend- 
ing that no change be made in the 
Heywood Broun clause of the 
Guild Constitution which states no 
ead th shall be barred or penal-; 

reason of age, sex, race, 


cal conviction or anything he 
writes for nalididebion:™ 
* 


AS THIS is being written, prior 
to_ the’ close of the convention, 
some groups of delegates-are busy | 
preparing amendments to the in- 
ternational executive board's rec-! 
ommendation on the Communist 


The officers report ellerea a 
compromise su the Guild 
take the position it will’ not con- 
test dismissal of an employe “who 
has admitted present Communist 
Party membership,” or who has 
been adjudged by a government 
agency “or court of t  jur-| 
isdiction” to be a member of “any 
organization seeking or advocat- 
ing the: overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force and vielence.” 

While the Communist issue 
simmered in the background, most} 


Se ee oe 


cpa the unin working cept plans | 


Bear, dain enunel out- tion. 


program to end discrimination against Negre-s in newspaper employment | received the 


lined a plan to conduct national 
memorandum negotiations with 
eight Hearst papers across the 
country. 

The Scripps - Howard chain 
council commended the Cleveland 
Guild for having achieved the 
first pension plan in a Scripps- 
It recommended 
the Cleveland Press plan to other 
locals as a positive approach to- 
ward better pensions. The council 
reported it was planning a chain- 
wide negotiated pension on the 
Scripps-Howard chain benefitting 
all employes of ail affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

* 
A SONFERENCE of Gannett 


| publication guilds announced it 


was gting ahead with a program 
of setting up bargaining units in 
the Gannett papers now unorgan- 
ized. - 

Delegates representing staffs of 
the wire services met and planned 
a nation-wide bargaining drive. 
‘They asked the IEB to grant a 
charter to a national wire service 
local so they could concentrate 
their work of organjgation. It was 
recommended by 5 aourl from 
newspaper advertising offices that 
the ANG seek revision of the wage 
and hour law to bring advertising 
‘sales people under full coverage. 

Many of the delegates are pre- 
dicting a stiff contest in the nom- 
ination and election of a new slate 
of national officers. Caucuses be- 
gan meeting early to discuss nom- 
inations. The officers are elected 


for a twe-year term and will serve — 


a year beyond the next conven- 
tion to be held in Toronto in 
‘1956. Under the rules the election 
of officers will go to referendum 


if there is a contest at he conven- 


oaks HOPG nO 


supporting 
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Louisiana's Sugar Bowl 
Can't Hide the Bitter Strife 


ioe RESERVE, La. 
A FEUDAL empire in the Louisiana sugar bowl is rocking under the impact of 
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Nothing Changes 


For George Meany 
IT IS IRONIC, but neverthe- ranks of labor to the AFL's pre- 


less symbolic of the situation to- 
day, that a southern pro-New 
Deal Senator appearing on the 
Same convention platform with 
George Meany, 
should call for a 
policy of peace 
whiile the ~lat- 
ter was the sa-° 
bre-rattler. 

That is exact- 
ly what hap- 
pened last week 
in New. York’s 
~ Commodore Ho- | 
tel on the platform before the 
convention of the Retail: Clerks 
International Association, AFL. 
Less than four hours from the 


time of landing on U.S: soil af- 


ter his month-long trip to Eu- 
rope,. Meany was on the plat- 
form of tthe Clerks’ convention 
with the opening words: 


“Number one, the Iron Cur- 


tain is still up and the cold war 
is still on despite anything that 
you may hear to the contrary.” 
Then came the same old line 
from Meany, for no relaxation in 
preparation for the war with the 
Sovict Union he regards as in- 
evitable. The AFL head ignored 
entirely the developments that 
took place in recent weeks show- 


ing a marked decline in world 


tension. He seemed all the more 
bitter in tone, however, because 
those developments contradict 
the AFL’s position. 
* | | 

TWO DAYS ater Senator 
Kefauver addressing the con- 
vention, put the issue as “co- 
existence”. in peace or “no-exist- 


ence. He called for acceptance — 


of Chou En-lai’s proposal to 
negotiate on Formosa. Ketauver 


GEORGE MEANY 


welcomed what he regards’ as 
an abandonment in Washington 
of ‘the talk of “massive retalia- 
tion” and the policy of “blusters 
and threats.” Kefauver further 
deplored the attacks upon In- 
dias Premier Nehru for his 
country's peace role. Kefauver 
even took issue with Meany for 
suggesting that the Soviet 
Unions representatives could 
be excluded from the ILO on 
the claim that their unions are 
not “bonafide.” He holds that 
that the USSR’s unions should 
. Stay in and be in contact with 
western labor. 

Many of us may not be 
startled by the spectacle of a la- 
bor leader taking the most ex- 
“treme anti-peace position which 


is openly advocated in the Senate 


by McCarthy, Jenner and two 
others (for McCarthy's pro-war 
resolutions). Unfortunately this 
situation has been. quite tradi- 
tional in the AFL's hierarchy. 
But coming in the face of de- 
velopments in the world and in 
the U. S. today, it is time to 
take more than a routine look, 
* 


IN THE MONTH that Meany 


was in Europe (where he him- 


ventive war line) some signifi- 
cant developments took place. 
The Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia renewed a close friend- 
ship and adopted a program to 
work for peace. Premier Nehru 
made his historic trip to the So- 
viet Union that was climaxed 
with a Bulganin-Nehru declara- 
tion much like the USSR-Yugo- 
slavia position. The United Na- 
tions 10th anniversary assembly 
in San Francisco was meeting in 
an atmosphere that was visibly 
less tense than it has been tor 
years. The Soviet Union moved 
for moral relations with Western 


Germany and Japan. The results 


of the Bandung conference and 
its five key principles have be- 
come more visible in the form 
of a great strengthening and 
unity of the pro-peace and anti- 
imperialist forces also in Indone- 
sia, Burma, Pakistan and other 
parts of Southeast Asia. And es- 
pecially important, is the prog- 
ress of the for foreign ministers 
on the arrangement of: a con- 
ference of the top four heads of 
state—the conference that the 
AFL leaders had worked so 
hard to prevent. 

In the light of the develop- 
ments, Meany looked a little 
silly when he claimed there is 
no change in cold war’ tension? 
But Meany isn't ignorant of what's 
going on. He and a little clique 
of rabid Soviet-hatets like Jav 
Lovestone who directs the 
AFL’s international affairs, are 
desperately working against the 
growing pro-peace tide. 

* 


WITH THE 1956 campaign 
soon to roll, it is not too early to 
ask whether Meany who will 
head the merged labor move- 
nent, will continue ‘along that 
line to represent it as “labor's” 
position. Harmful as this line 
had been in the past, it can 
prove disastrous.for labor in the 
months to come. Is the labor 
movement to be pictured as. an 
apendage to the war party of 
the country—to the McCarthy 
line on foreign policy? 

If that develops, and we can 
be sure the administration’s 
forces will not miss the oppor- 
tunity, popular resentment. will 
rise high against labor's political 
campaigners. An endorsement 
from the Meanys will be viewed 
as a “kiss of death” by some lib- 
eral candidates. Peace has be- 
come the top issue and top vote- 
getter. Meany's line will cut la- 
bors political throat. . 

Meany sounds. just as. silly 
when he continually harps as he 
did betore the Clerks, that the 
peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries -are looking to the 
U.S. for “leadership” Meany 
said he learned that during his 
trip. Well, it is high time Meany 
took some stock of what HAS 
HAPPENED while he is. still 
“advising” Washington how to 
bribe the peoples of Asia. On 
the very day ‘Meany spouted 
before the Clerks, in. Moscow’s 
Dynamo stadium a capacity au- 
dience of 100,000 cheered like 
fans at hot game in Yankee 
Stadium to speeches of Premiers 
Nehru and Bulganin. Meany 
should read those speeches care- 
fully and appreciate fully the 
depth and principleness of the 
India-USSR declaration..1 partic- 
ularly note the following from 
Nehru’s speech: : 

“We believe in democracy 
and we set us the task of estab- 
lishing in our country a socialist 
society by peaceful means. No 
matter what form of socialism 
or democracy this society will 
take, it must give all people ac- 
cess to knowledgé and offer to 
all the same _ possibilities,” 

» 


AND _REMEMBER,_ Mr. 
Meany, Nehru: lauded the: Rus- 


1,500 UPWA sugar refinery workers on strike since April 14. Here_in rural St. John the ~ 
Baptist parish “king” Leon Godchaux II is desperately attempting to crush a union chal- 
lenge to his supreme authority as. | | 7 
feudal boss of the area where God-, 
chaux Sugars, Inc., holds sway. | 
Seven are already in jail—cited 
by 76-year-old Judge R. I. Rivarde 
for contempt of a restraining order . 
—and 31 more face trial on charges 
of “conspiriacy” to incite acts of 
violence. The 30 men and one wo- 
man, 19-year-old union secretary | 
Barbara Falgoust, include all offi-' 
cers and exetutive board members 
of UPWA Local 1124. | 
Struck, also, is the Colonial 
Sugar Co. of nearby Gramercy, | 
where UPWA Local 1167 is bar-' 
gaining agent. So far, Colonial has 
not attempted to recruit strike- 
breakers. | 
Key issue of the strike is the 
North - South: wage differential. | 7 
Workers are determined to make|evidence that one of the five had settle he will,” said one speaker. 
a beginning toward reducing the been seen to talk briefly, with one| THE UNION has also held two 
41-cent-an-hour gap between their of the men later involved in the special meeting with wives of strik- 
rates and those paid in all sugar fight. lers both in Reserve and Gramercy. 


imore on the East Coast. 


union 


refineries from Boston to Balti- Undaunted, the jailed strikers!So great was the interest and de- 
told their fellow workers to “hold|mand for’ more that additional 
:. the line till we get back!” meetings for wives are’ being plan- 
A FANTASTIC injunction issued; -Documents served on the 31 to'ned. 

by Judge Rivarde, at Godchaux’s/ go before the judge this week in-| Counter legal action by union 
urging, is directed not only against |clude such amazing oharges as that attorneys is under way. They will 
members but applies its | their use of the word. “scab” in- seek action in U. S. Federal Court 
sweeping terms to residents of the'cites to violence, and that there .to remove the case from Judge Riv- 


entire parish—the Louisiana term have been “hard looks” at trucks arde’s hands. The union charges 
ifor county. Two men, neither of crossing the picket lines. 


. ° } 
them connected with the union, | 
‘are among the seven already sen-'named as alleged “conspirators | community. 


the judge's action abrogates the 
Harding Farlough, one of those ‘constitutional rights of the entire 


tenced to 60 days in jail and $150, has been out of the Parish on a na-- The 1,000 employee-American. 
>. - P e } . . . ’ ‘ ‘*« . " T . 

fines. The two had taken part in a/ tional fund raising tour for the last Sugar Co. refinery in New Orleans 
tavern brawl with  strikebreakers. |two weeks. ‘recently granted a ten-cent increase 
a Rk se : | ;, : fee: ; 
Five unionists present at the time| Meantime, strike morale rose to with an additional four -cents in 
were charged with conspiracy to even greater heights as 2,000 strik- fringes to UPWA Local 1101. The 


‘incite the altercation. Judge Riv- ers and people from ‘the town and increase reduced the differential by 
farde sent them to jail on the sole|countryside jammed into the Re-|three cents. Another neighboring 


lserve High School gymnasium for competitor, Henderson Sugar Co., 
a mass meeting over the weekend. also has agreed to the dime raise. 
In a moving demonstration of Both Godchaux and Colonial 
unbreakable solidarity the huge have limited their offers to five 
crowd applauded — rank-and-file cents and no fringes. Their “last 
spokesmen who vowed to carry on offer” would actually widen the 
to victory. ‘historic differential to 43 cents. 
“Godchaux may have to goto the; Unionists have issued an appeal 
jail house to negotiate the final set-| to the consuming public not to buy 
tlement with our committee, but Godchaux sugar products. 
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LLPE HOLDS CONFABS 


Gird for 56, Says McDevitt — 


CHICAGO 
IN THIS summer’s heat, the American Federation of Labor is taking the time ta 

prepare for the 1956 elections which are to begin with next springs primaries. rhe AFL's 

political arm, Labor’s League for Political Education, shas concluded a series of regional 


‘Devitt put it, 
‘ing to unseat nine 


By CARL HIRSCH 


conferences across the nation. In 3 ao - ; 
these sessions were indicated some| more vigorously than ever before; where the lively LLPE has the 
of the problems, the plans the ob-| in the primaries in the South, fight-; main ClO locals affiliated to it, 
. . ‘ ; ‘eal A. i . » tg: Fd 7 yr . oor , aro C¢ or —e . ‘ . y: " 
jectives of labor for 1956. ing ve the defeat of anti-labor Dix and wher a majo oe — 
ae F | lecrats. were won in the recent townshi 
As LLPE director James Mc-|** eral: P 
¥ 1] l * elections. 
abor will be seek- : | , : | a 
coi ns | IN THE seven-state conference! In the floor discussions at these 
U.S. Senators. Oe ee ee la sae . ae ‘ 
‘| held in Chicago, there were indica- meetings there developed: some 


. 95 ‘rs of the House of} ,. ae | ok 
i 25 members seprcsbiss tions of serious organizational prob-| concern. over . LLPE’s continued 
epresentatives WwW! sxroven Frec- ] 
— me spigot 1 Tati : PS ee | lems which LLPE has in many : weakinesses in manv areas and the 

senting states and ¢ istricts where | LLPE has broken down completely | yendent labor political action 
labor and its allies can replace! due to differences among top Chi- | pende abor | tion. 
ry ry ° B.. > "Gs »S . + er 1 ¢% » “< J 
The LLPE will concentrate mext | On the other hand,, there were ne M apace | IPE tc ote °% 
vear on U.S. congressmen, it was! such examples as Danville, Hlincis, Labor, cased on L O imter- 


indicated, and also on state legis-', 'vene more directly in the selec- 
fon of candidates. “Some of the 


wn - me: OT 

latures. | , 
* | 7 candidates we are given are not 

THREE MAJOR attacks have mn am er woith supporting,” he said, “and 


been directed against labar, be- maybe its time for labor to look 
ginning with the Taft-Hartley Act, around for its own candidates. 
McDevitt pointed out. The second * 
state ‘ ~FRGOM THE LLPE leadership 
third re. | Hhere also came an admission that 
the big preblem of political action 
is not with the AFL membership 
but with thé bureaucrats in state 
and local bodies who stand in the 
gional LLPE conference, McDev- way of developing labor's inde- 
itt told the delegates that the Wis- pendent political campaigns. 
consin law was part of a pattern | : | “The rank - and - file,” said Mc- 
“to restrict labor from. joining to- ‘Devitt, “will tend to vote in the 


was the rash of anti-union 
“right-to-work” laws. The 
was the drive to curb labor's vot- 
ing power, as exemplified in Wis- 
consin’s Catlin Law. 

In the Birmingham, Alabama re- 


=e 

gether in seeking the election of; re best interests of labor. The prob- 

friendly candidates to office.” hs, / f? lem is with those leaders who bs 
He ' pledged ‘that ‘in ‘spite’ of dif!’ Bali q "Te ee Tm fot even give ‘the !peoplé in’ 


ficulties, “LLPE ‘would intervene. shops a chance to see our ptogt 


‘self experienced ‘the ‘increasing | 


opposition even in right-wing ' - “(Continted of Page Pi) 
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~ Court Passport Edict Rankles State Dep't 


By ROB F. HALL : 

WESTBROOK PEGLER has a widely known attachment to absolutism which is 
defined in the dictionary ‘as the doctrine of unlimited authority and control, or despotism. 
For that reason he has been reverent and adoring toward the passport section of the State 


Department both under its form- sisal 
er head, Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley and, Dilies told a views confermice 


since last spring, under Miss Fran- on’ Tuesday that he had not de-|the 
ces Knight. . , cided whether to appeal the Cir-|which Foreman heads is the or-|son and for Henry and Anita Wil- 


Hailing Miss Knight's appoint- cuit Court’s decision to the Su-|ganization which is carrying on ajcox. Their attorney is the well- 
ment, he boasted that the job was preme Court. Only on one point|consistent fight to end_ the State known constitutional authority, 
“invested with arbitrary legal au- were State Department officials in Department practice of arbitrary’ Leonard Boudin. 


ae 


fused Dr. Foreman’s a plication, |denial of passports as a means of 
to grant him a bonafide hearing or|censoring the thoughts and _ activ- 
else give him his passport. ities of American citizens. 

This victory for Dr. Foreman| In addition to the Foreman case, 
has special meaning which no|the ECLC sponsored the tight for 
doubt Westbrook Pegler will be|Dr. Nathan and is pushing the 
the first to note, for “the ECLC/fight for a passport for Paul Robe- 


thority” to refuse passports, and apparent agreement: they said the 
not only to “Communists and _ per- department had “tentatively xe- 


sons who have truck with them.” fused” a passport to Joseph Clark, 

“For that matter,’ said Pegler in foreign editor of the Daily Work- 
a recent column, “Miss Knight, er, to go to Geneva to cover the 
like Mrs. Shipley, can shake her Big Four conference for this paper. 


head with decisive finality (to But, as one immediate effect of 
anvbody) without giving any rea- 
son.” She can refuse a passport to 
Fleanor Roosevelt. for instance, 
Pegler wrote. 


added that as of now the refusal 
is not final. | 
i . The State Department has un- 
a erstandably become wary and, 
If NOW seems that Pegler, : | uneasy. Its absolutism in the pass- 
Miss Knight and her boss, Secre- port field has run into one rebuff 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, after another in recent weeks. 
hare been laboring under a mis- Thien wat the aan an ee 
apprehension. Por on June 23 the N. ca ure “ai pave . - NYU] 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in : ce 7 red chinigihite - f 4 
Washington handed down a de-| Thus, said the court in effect, PEOXSSSOr 2m ae Sere | 


boo te fed On Sd ae : ~lestate of the late Albert Einstein. | 
cision the case of Max Schactman neither of Pegler’s adored ladies Ordered by Judge Henry Schwein- 
which declared that the State De-\may deprive a citizen of his rights hut to issue Dr. Nathan a pass- 
partment has no “arbitrary right to travel abroad without a quasi-' he St: vara | | 
eee is RE Re a sparse 'port, the State Department com. | 
to oe vie. es judicial hearing in which the State | lied rather than tisk 0 cist tk. 
The right to travel, to go from Department with witnesses (and A 
place to place as the means Of not faceless informers) proves that THEN LAST WEEK there was 
transportation permit, Is a natural the issuance of a passport to this gw gs A igh Neca 
right, said the court in an opinion ‘¢jtizen somehow aids in the ex- a a ” D ay Fs rach | 
written by Judge Fahy. ecution of a crime against this |*O™™€ Poche . ats <a ke 
This -right is subject to “reas- government or its people. Cet, aiweays active, mh the AgNe: 
against jimcrow schools and _ for 


onable regulation’ but any re-| 

straints imposed upon it must! * repeal of the poll tax, and more 
comply with the Constitution, and} AND AS IF in direct reply to | recently director of the Emer-' 
specifically with the Fifth Amend- Pegler, Judge Edgerton, in a con-| gency Civil Liberties Council. 
ment which says no person shall’ curring opinion, said bluntly, “Ar-| District Judge Burnita S. Mat- 
be deprived of Ii{serty without due bitrary action & not due process thews ordered the State Depart-| 


> ; >» rhe Ve ’ “7 } * 
process of law, the court said. of law. ment, which has consistently re 


NAACP Spurns Ike's Go-Easy Plea 


ROBESON 


«< 


the Fahy decision, these officials | 


By ABNER W. BERRY ATLANTIC CITY. 

FOR WEEKS before.some 750 delegates to the 46th Annual Convention of the Na-| 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People trekked to this sun-bathed re- 
sort town the tension had been building between the Negro people’s movement and the 


Eisenhower Admunistration. Eisen- 
hower had been cautioning Negro 
leaders against pressing for civil 
‘yights araendments to housing, 
school] aid and the military reserves 
bill; and even more. insistently the 
Negro leaders, for whom Rep. 
Adam C. Powell (D-NY) is the 
congressional spokesman, called 
for amending all laws to conform 
to only one class of U. S. citizen- 
ship. 

The issue exploded. on the ‘con- 
vention floor when an emergency 


resolution was reported in the 


action against any. white member 
guilty of actions against desegre- 
gation. The delegates in their 
speeches sharply criticized the 
Government Contracts Committee 
for doing so little against job jim- 
crow in plants and industries doing 
work on government contracts. 
Vice President Nixon, chairman 
of the GCC, told the convention 
that thousands of jobs had been 
opened up to Negro workers, but 
the delegates heard that in the 
Bureau of. Internal Revenue and 
in atomic energy plants, as well 
as in the railroad industry, Negro 
discrimination was still the rule. 
In .this regard, Clarence Mit- 
chell, director of the NAACP 
Washington Bureau, addressing 
himself to the Democrats in Con- 
gress and to the labor Jeaders who 
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midst of routine sessions condemn- 
ing President Eisenhower and 
Rep. Carl Vinson ‘D-Ga) for their 
“efforts to circumvent” an amend- 
ment opening all National Guard 
units to Negroes under the mili- pre 
: : ~ 
tary reserves bill. 
* NIXON 


THIS CAME _ Simultaneously : * ‘eal that Negroes want to see passage 
with the President's greetings to gration. The delegates had vote of labor and social legislation. But, 
the convention in which he coun- to stand firm in face of the |b. said, the NAACP and the Ne- 
selled “forbearance” and “pati- threats. | gro people were unwilling to ac- 
“oyna fom the fight to end second) They called for a “broad non- cept the slogan of the “full dinner 
class citizenship. , There was mor’ partisan political action campaign |pail,” unless there were written as- 
mend mo oS. Ng 04: Beko on the national, state and local|surances that Negroes would get 
dential | greeting; the corridors i their share of the pail. 
buzzed with its denunciation injlevels” to back up the program The Atlantic City NAACP con- 
quite unpolite language. And the|they adopted. And the program | vention adopted what is perhaps 
bad taste was not removed from barred segregation and discrimina-|the most advanced program of any 
the mouths of the delegates by thel tion in any form. liberal group fighting for demo- 
Sugary oratory of Vice-P resident} The adopted program indicated|cratic advance. It was voiced 
Richard M. Nixon in the meeting S| the desire of the delegates that the|mainly by Negro leaders. 
closing session. | U. S. government cease voting in| If not on the floor of the con- 
Nixon told the 1,000 assembled the United Nations with the col-|vention, the hallway discussions 
delegates and visitors that thejonial powers against the freedom speculated on the reasons why 
Eisenhower -Administration had|of colonies. Especially they singled|more labor leaders and_ liberal 
the_ same objectives as they, but|/out the racist outrages commritted|Democrats had not attended and 
that the administration saw “edu-|by the government of the: Union|mingled their voices with those of 
cation and persuasion,” rather than|of South Africa. the delegates against -the pro- 
laws, as the means to that end.| They greeted the Tenth Birth-|grams of Eisenhower and _ the 
“A law,” Nixon apologized to/day of the United Nations, but)Dixiecrats. Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
his quizzical audience,” is only asjcriticized its failure to realize the|secretary noting this in his speech, 
good as the will of the people to;ends of the charter regarding hu-!warned that Negroes would not 
abide by it.” man rights. They attacked the|continue to support the Demo- 
: * Walter-McCarran immigration lawjcrats if they did not break from 
IT DIDN'T take a seasoned po-|and called for its revision to elim-|the racist bloc centered in the 
litical observer to detect from this/inate its racist character. southern states. 
that Nixon was backtracking from * |) ~The.delegates ~meant business. 
the Dixiecrats- who have threat-}. | THE LA OR. and, industry|And they took an independent 
ened open rebellion against “U. S.Mworkshdp ' of’ the ‘convention réc-! 
Jaw in the matter of schoo] inte-:cmmended that trade unions take put up or shut up. 
ots 
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|THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° Maryland Integrates 
© Assail Hospital Bias 


MARYLAND'S attorney gen- 
@seal, in an important legal step, 
officially declared all the state’s 
laws requiring school segrega- 


‘tion to be null and void. Attor- 


ney General C. F. Sybert’s action 
had been awaited for several 
weeks as essential for the order- 
ly merging of Negro and white 
schools. 

The Virginia State Board of 
Education, on the other hand, 
declared on June 23 it would 
be state policy to continue 
school segregation through the 
coming vear. Stanley had no 
comment on future plans for 
desegregation. 


PACKINGHOUSE _ workers 
stepped up a campaign to end 
jimcrow hospitals in Chicago, 
A pamphlet issued and distribut- 
ed by the union charged that 
hospitals Jet Negroes die for 
lack of accommodations. The 
union urged adpotion of S. B. 
105 by the state legislature and 
the Harvey-Campbell Ordinance 


_ in the City Council which would 
_ open hospitals to. all. 
* 


INFORMATION to prove the 
innocence of Walter Lee Irvin, 
26-year-old Groveland Florida 


_ youth, was offered to the state 
— beard. Irwin has_ twice 


een sentenced to death for an 
alleged 1949 rape. A_ witness 
able to produce medical evi- 
dence that there had been no 
rape of the a®eusing woman 
sought to appear before the par- 
don board. At the appointed 
moment, however, the witness 
was found to have disappeared. 
The NAACP has pointed out 
that the examining doctor was 
never produced as a witness in 
the case. The parole board de- 


ferred action in the case. 
* 


JOB DISCRIMINATION in 
the newspaper industry was 


taken up at the 22nd anual 
convention of the American 
Newspaper Guild, meeting in 
Albany, N.Y. The Guild was in- 
formed that only 21 Negro re- 
porters Work in editorial jobs 
on white commercial papers. in 
this country. Delegates recom- 
mended that Guild units launch 
a campaign on the issue and in- 
troduce modcl Fail Employment 
Practice clauses in all contracts 
with employers. 

* 

NEW OATH is now required 
of city employes in Los Angeles, 
by order of the city Civil Service 
Commission. They must swear 
to “willingly work with or for 
any associates regardless of race, 
color or creed.” The cath was 
widely supported, following fu- 
tile efforts previously a to 
force the city Fire Department 
to integrate Negro employes. 

*« 


DR. CARL MURPHY, presi- 
dent of the Afro-American news- 
papers was awarded the 40th 
Spingarn award. The gold 
medal is given .annually to the 
colored person who has achiev- 
ed the most in his field of en- 
deavor, and is awarded by the 
Board of Directors of the NA- 
ACP. Murphy, first journalist to 
receive the medal, won the 
honor for his work to aid the 
cause of civil rights through his 
papers. 

* 

SOUTHERN: METHODIST 
student delegates to the south- 
wide conference at Lake Tunals- 
ka, N.C., went on record oppos- 
ing all forms of racial discrimi- 
nation and pledging support of 
Supreme Court's order to de- 
segregate schools. The 375 de- 
legates also refused to use a 
swimming pool on the confer- 
ence grounds unless the nine 
Negro delegates were accorded 
the same privileges. 


—— 
—— 


support the Democrats, declared} 


position, telling the politicians to] 


Paper Sees Rights 
Of All Involved in 


Communist Appeal 


WASHINGTON.; , There is a real constitutional 
Freedom of association for all 
organizations is deeply involved 


the 


in 


upcoming 


Communist 


Party appeal to the Supreme 
Court against the McCarran In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. 


This 


point 


Was 


hammered 


home editorially by a widely- 
discussed editorial in the June 
15 issue of the influential Wash- 


ington Post. 


There are “grave questions” 
as to the constitutional validity 
of the law under which the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board 
ordered the Communist Party to 
register, the editorial said. Its 
effect might be that of “endan- 
gering voluntary associations’ of 
various descriptions beyond so- 


called Communist groups, 


Post pointed out. 

Text of the editorial follows: 
LICENSING ASSOCIATIONS 

In consenting to hear the ap- 
peal of the Communist Party 
from a decision of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, 
the Supreme Court has agreed 
to pass judgment next term on 
the constitutionality of the Mc- 


Carran Internal Security Act of 
1950. The country needs just 
such an authoritative judgment. 
For the act, adopted by Con- 
gress over a presidential veto 
and despite grave questions as 


7 


to its 


constitutional 


the 


validity, 


represents a radical change in 
the pattern of American life. 
For the first time in American 
history it subjects voluntary as- 
sociations to a system of licens- 
ing by the Federal government. 

The SACB, established by a 
provision of the McCarran Act, 


determined 
hearings that 
Party is -a 


atter 


the 


appropriate 
Communist 


“Communist-action 


organization” as the act defines 
that term. There can hardly be 
any question as to the accuracy 
of this finding since the act's 
definition was a precise descrip- 


tion of the Communist Party. 
SOME PICK-UP in circulation activity in New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota aad Illinois resulted in almost 100 Worker 


subscriptions last week. This is better than the showing of the past 
several weeks, but is still just about half of what we've been 


counting on each week. 


The major drag is in New York, which came up with less 


question, however, as to whether 
Congress may thus proscribe a 
voluntary association, even one 
for purposes that most Ameri- 
cans find abhorrent. The effect 
of the SACB’s ruling on the 


| Communist Party and on other 


groups which it is empowered 
to designate “Communist. fronts” 
is to put them out of existence 
or at least to drive them under- 
ground. Can such organizations 
be in effect banned without en- 
dangering voluntary associations 
which are in no way nefarious? 

The validity of the McCarran 
Act has already been upheld by 
a Federal District Court and by 


the Court of Appeals for the 
District Circuit—with a_ strong 
dissenting opinion by Judge 
Bazelon who felt that registra-— 
tion requirements of the act 
violated the Fifth Amendment. 
Thus theré will be unusual in- 
terest in how broadly the Su- 
preme Court defines the right of 
association under the Constitu- 


| prostitute camp on 


The Peace 


By RALPH PARKER 


Tibetan horse-traders bring the 
emblem wrought in soft gold te 
sell in the bazaar at Kalimpong, | 
and é@ven the wood-carvers of the: 
island of Bali offer it to the 
tourists. 

“Signing against the bomb” was) 
going on in most places I visited) 
on Southeast Asia. In Surabaya 
alone, chief industrial city of In- 
donesia, 150,000 oe responded | 


ito a call from the trade unions to 


rally for peace. | 
* 

THE INDONESIAN delegation! 
has taken with it to the World 
Assembly for Peace in Helsinki a 
sheaf of thumb-marked — forms 
“signed” by scavengers, rickshaw-| 
pullers and peddlers of Surabaya. | 
Among those thumb-marks is a 
signature. Martajah. She is the’ 
wife of rickshaw puller. They) 
have seven children, all under ten. 
Martajah was married as a mere 
child. Her husband eked out a 
living on a coffee plantation. He 
deserted her and she found her’ 
way to Surabaya. It was not long 
before she was in the enormous 
the outskirts 


‘of this town. 

One day a young man she met | 
there asked her to marry him. She ; 
got a job in the brick-fields. , 


peasants .are stubbornly resisting} 4 _hom)hs 
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Dove Flies in Bali 


HELSINKI 


THE PEACE DOVE has flown into some remote parts of the world since it sprang 
from the heart of people longing for peace and determined to stop the drift to war. Today 
the tea-garden workers of Darjeeling in the Himalayas wear it 


pinned to their homespun, 


cutta with Kumar Roy whose total 
of signatures was then 22,000. 


(Now it has exceeded 41,Q00). 
| We went together to a gather- 


ing of tailors who had come from 
the outskirts of Calcutta. Most ot 
them agreed to sign the Appeal 
but some hesitated. 

| “They feel ashamed,” 
Roy whispered. “You see, 
eannot write.” 

| When, eventually, the men put 
their thumbs to the appeal form 


“I was a bad girl but he saved OP© of them said: 
me. Now I am a proud mother,” | We know what War means and 
she told ma in the kampong. “I) ‘Ve meant to sign. But we are 
am learning to read. It is not easy. | 5OMY about our illiteracy, we are 
There are 300 of us in the circle, sSOrry that we are so helpless: When 
Often there is no light and we! We go back home we shall make a 
have to come home again. But 2 point to learn, if only to sign 


; 39> 


look” she added proudly, “F haves9Ur names. | : 
signed my same.” | We met peasants coming off the 


. local trains to sell vegetables in 


WE DROVE ; } _ ithe Calcutta market. No reluctance — 
a8) VE into the moun- tg sign among them. Many asked 
tains of East. Java to visit des- 


~ questions about what happened in 
perately poor villages where the! Hiroshima and Nagasaki when the 
were dropped. 
attempts | by local rich people to! In informal meetings like these, 
take their land from them. Here | in discussions, which involve mat- 
too signatures to the Vienna Ap-'ters of deep principle, the peoples 
peal have been collected. of Southeast Asia elected their del-« 
A few weeks later I was in Cal-:egates to Helsinki. 


Kumar 
they 


—— — — 


(Continued from Page 5) 


negotiations on reunification must 
PRECEDE rearmament. Obviously 


'the Big Four will be able to set- 


'tle the German question only if} 
there 


‘ment, which Adenauer says he fa- 


| 


are mutually — satisfactory 


guarantees that Germany — will 
never again threaten either side or 
any country in the world. 
Therefore, the proposed all-Eu- 
ropean collective security agree- 


vors, and which was. stressed in 
the recent Soviet-Yugoslav Joint 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


GM Workers Ke 


meee - 


epup Fight — 


DETROIT. 


THE BIG NEWS in auto this week is that the rank and file in the shops are still 
struggling to win more from General Motors on local demands, the workers have been keft 


to fight the giant company by 
acceptance as did Ternstedt plant 
in Flint. Ternstedt walked out on 
local demands. 


FOUR LOCALS in Flint have 
ratified the contract by about a' 
two to one vote. In the Chevrolet 
local which announced that the! 
acceptance vote had carried, a sec-! 


Declaration, will loom more and. 
more’ as a central issue in the big 
power negotiations. Meanwhile 
public pressure which had already 
achieved such startling gains can 
now become the means for ending 
the whole cold war. 


tion of the membership claims that 
president Everett Sides railroaded | 
the vote and that the majority did: 
not approve the vote to accept. 


The international UAW olficers 
called together the striking GM) 
transmission workers at the giant 
Willow Run plant at Ypsilanti, ran 
the meeting and told the local of- 
ficers they would bring their own 
“sergeants of arms.” While this 
was going on, foremen were call- 
ing hundreds of the workers ask- 
ing them if they were coming back 
to work. They struck, Thursday, | 


themselves. The big Fisher 1 plant in Flint voted agairtst. 
spend $2 a day traveling to the 
plant which is 40 miles outside 
| Detroit, GM declares they will not 
negotiate on any issues until that 
demand is dropped. And when tlie 
workers strike’ on local demands, 
40 of them are fired and injunc- 
_— are issued against them. 
UAW top officials made it easy 
for GM to fire the 40 workers by 
extending the old contract to 
June 29th which gave GM_ the 
chance to use the disciplinary and 
, firing clause against the workers. 
workers $3% billion . after taxes,} It is in this tense, struggle at- 
while the workers got 44 cents;mosphere that 150,000 Chrysler 
from. wages tied to cost of living; workers began negotiations this 
and from increased production. |week, with Emil Mazey, UA\V 
* secretary-treasurer heading nego- 
YET, when GM _ transmission; tiators and telling newsmen that 
workers at Willow Run- ask for|“we want more from Chrysler than 
travel pay, because they have to'we got from GM and Ford.” 


ee 


‘ 


\ 
‘© 


June 23. | 
The afternoon shift at Chevrolet 


than 20 Worker subs for the week. : | 
With only 30 subs in for the Daily Worker, it looks like the 


push for 1,200 Daily Worker subs for the- summer has not yet | 


taken hold. Worker representatives in various states have reperted 
they think they can reach. the targets suggested. It means 120 a 


week from here on in. 


The Minnesota Freedom of; the Press Committee tells us they re 
pressing for completion of their year’s target of 300 Worker subs 
by their annual Worker picnic on July 24. They ve got Jess than 50 
to go. Looks like they'll be the first state group to hit that annual 


target this year. 


Standings in circulation and fund drive, as of Wednesday: 


State 


Alabama 
Calif., Ariz., Nev. 
Connecticut 


New England 

New Jersey 

N.C.-8.C, 

Ohio, Ky., 
Wheel., Va. 

Oklahoma, Ark. 


300 
35 
* 


To 
Date 


_ 
_ 


a 


: = 
Shree emia Sknak ab 


Whkr. Fund Drive 
EBdle. 


Goal 


Oe) 


Last 


Week Goal 


$75 
100 
50 


| ee satel 
: 


Son 
= 
of 


Z 
$8 sf 23 828% 


Sa8h 


iveted 55 to 40 to accept the con- 


‘and_that these demands were not 


jin Michigan the debate. rages for 
+hours at ratification meetings as 


‘|ditions and curbing speedup, solv- 
ing grievances, -eliminating hun- 
_Idreds of wage inequities, 


‘x9 {port on income which was 
-|several days ago is obviously mane 
jlield up until th 

‘ithe UAW international get the 


jcome out now with half yearly. 
profits of 400 to 500 million inj _ 


- | workers, 


Spring and Bumper plant, Detroit, 


tract after -international organizer's 
told them a “ne” vote would mean 
voting down their local demands 


strikeable. This is what is being 
told in all meetings and it’s like a 
club over the rank and file who 
figure it's no use voting “no.” 


GENERAL MOTORS moved 
in also by getting an injunction 
against picketing at Willow Run. 


Unofficial reports on the rati- 
fication vote on the Ford contract 
are 70 to 30 for acceptance, but 


Meanwhile, throughout GM _ locals 


the workers charge too little .was 
gotten especially on working con- 


Meanwhile GM’s half yearly re- 


due 
e corporation an 


contract ratified. For them to 


‘profits would really arouse the 


One of the soxest spots with 


last five years under the“old con-) 


tract, GM sweated aut of 


the 


no announeement has been made.) 


the] : 
9. {GM workers has been that, in the}; 


LY THING IT DOESN'T ATTEND To 1S PRINT 


—— el . 


a 


= 
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The Aneestor 


(Continued from Page 9) 


driven by what some would call 
perverseness and others a fanatical 
inability to conrypromise with the 
principles he had come to live 
with. The Lord God had put 
weapons in his hands with which 
to defy authority, level .aristocracy 
and drive out whatever devils 
Rome might send. That his whole 
world was changing, that a new 
era ‘of commerce and industry was 
being born, and that the forces 
within this new way were power- 
ful beyond resistance the ancestor 
did not know. He was a vessel in 
which the wrath of God dwelled, 
and he was not minded to inquire 
as to how he had become that 
vessel. What he was, he was; what 
would come would come. 

His wife might have suffered, 
his children too; be that as it may 
be. We don’t-know what his wife, 
Edith, suffered or if she did, but 
only that she was the daughter of 
another farmer, dead by this time, 
whose name was Squire, and that 
he had given her away without 
the maritagifim. That ‘was “a 
marriage fee that was already 
archaic, a purchase price to the 
liege instead of the right of the 
first night, which had been fought 
down long past. But when the ruler 
ot St. David heard that meetings 
were being held by those whose 
close-cropped hair was already 
giving them the name of Round- 
heads, he called before him once 
again the stiti-necked farmer Henry 
Adams. By now, it was a vendetta | 
which he was compelled to 


ur- 
sue, and by now, in the fe of'thing except the clothes off the; now, with only my two hands, yet 


| the ancestor, who read one book 


over and over until he knew almost 
every word of it by heart, this 
Lord of the Manor was indeed and 
literally Pharaoh. As Moses had 
come before Pharaoh, so did he 
come before the Lord’s court. 

* 


“PAY me the maritagium, which 
is long overdue,” the Lord said. 

“It is not mine to pay or any 
man’s to pay. What manner of free 
man are we to pay a fee to take a 
lass to. wife. She has born me nine 
children ane now you come to me 
for the fee.” 

“I am not disposed to argue that 
point. Is your back healed?” 

“It will . never heal, Henry 
Adams answered. 

“All flesh heals,” Lord 
smiled. 

“It was not the flesh that was) 
seared but my immortal soul.” 

“And how would your immortal 
soul feel about distraint?” 

The farmer said nothing but his 
black eyes “never wavered from 
their keen, unblinking scrutiny of 
this man who was persecuting him. 
To-repeated demands that he pay 
a fee long outlawed, he kept si- 
lence, and then he went home. But 
that same evening, the Lord’s men 


the 


clean. This was distraint. They took ' 
his stock and his. feed and his crop | 
and his tools and even his dogs. 
They took the furniture from his 
home and the clothes trom his 
small. wardrobe. They took the 
pewter dishes and the copper. pots. 
In other words, they te every- 


backs of the man, the woman and 

the nine children, and they left be- 

hind them varying degrees of grief 

except in the man Henry Adams. 
« 


SO DOES Pharaoh serve those 
who are stiff-necked, but God has 
his own way of serving Pharaoh. 
Adams called his family around 
him and said to them: 

“We will go away out of this 
place, but first there is something 
[ must do. Now all of you set out 
now for Squire Aldrich’s place, and 
he will shelter you until I join you, 
and that will be before morning.” 
It was ten miles across the moors 
to the farm of this squire, wh6 was 
a leader of the Puritan people 
thereabouts; but the family knew: 
better than to argue with the 
father when he spoke like that, and 
they did as he told them to do. ~ 

They went in tears and sorrow, 
weeping as the children of Israel 
had once wept when they left be- 
hind them the fair and goodly land 
of Goshen and fared forth into the 
wilderness to face they knew not 
what; but the man who was left 
behind moved through his empty 
house with dry eyes. What the 


Lord of the Manor had taken away 


in distraint were but things, and’ 
came, and they picked the farm what were things for a man to weep‘ 


over? Aloud he said, as he stalked 
through the empty house and the 
lifeless barnyard: : 

“The Lord God is my rock and 
my salvation, and I shall not be 
afraid. I shall not fear. Naked and 
with only my two hands I came 
into this world, and naked I am 


over to Squire Aldrich’s place, all 


by HOWARD FAST 


they serve the Lord God of hosts, 
in his righteous anger.” 

And indeed he felt such cold and 
righteous anger as would not be 
unbecoming the fierce and just 
God he served. He looked at a pig- 
pen from which the pigs were 
gone, at a chicken coop from which 
the chickens were taken. Contem- 

latively, he examined a shee 
old that was bare of sheep, a stall 
bare of horse. All was gone; all 
was bare by distraint. Well, he had 
his own manner of distraint, and 
he thought of it aloud, since at this 
moment he felt compelled to share 
his bitter reflections with the only 
being he acknowledged as his su- 
perior. . 

“I will wipe this land like dirt 
from my feet,” he said, “for it is a 
cursed and lousy land. I will go 
away to the wilderness where 
others went before, “Better in the 
wilderness with the savages than 
in this cursed land.” 

* 
BUT first there was that which 


the distraint had failed to unearth, 
and from the corner. of the barn- 


yard, Henry Adams dug up a clay | tg the sea, and I will lend you 


pot which contained forty golden 
crowns. Protest and prudence went 
hand in hand; lightning will strike 
from the heavens, but only a fool 
expects gold from the same source. 


Then, with thé money tucked se- 
curely away under his belt, Henry 
Adams set about to do that which 
had to be done, and by the time 
he was high on the moor, cutting 


ot the sky behind him in the direc- 


tion of the great manor house was’ 


lit with a ruddy glow. Thus, his 
heart eased by justice, his soul 
lightened by a fair vengeance, he 
trudged along to reclaim his flesh 
and Blood. 

Even from the Aldrich place, 
the great fire at St. David's was vis- 
ible. Not the manor house, but all 
of the barns, cotes, bins, silos, pens 
and stacks wéré a burnt offering; 
and the Squire said, with a grave 
face: 

“I know not what devil you have 
raised, Henry, but you go away 
and I am left here to put it down.” 

“I do not go from fear but from 
hatred of this place and this land.” 

“Then go tonight,” the Squire 
said, “before the chase starts. I 
hate this Lord of St. David as much 
as you do, but I have no stomach 
tor burning and destroying.” 

“Was I to bear what he did in 
silence?” 

“There are other ways,” the 
Squire muttered. 

“I know of no other ways,” said 
the ancestor, “but if you want me 
to go, I will go.” 

“I will give you a wagon and a 
driver to bear you and your family 


money.” 

“I want no money,” Henry 
Adams said stiffly, with little 
enough grace. “I thank you for 
your hospitality and for the 
wagon, I will pay. I will take me 
and mine and go to a seacoast town 
—and then to a place where things 
are different from here.” 

And that night the ancestor 
went, with his wife and his nine 
children—on the long, long journey 
to the place called America. . 


Excerpts from Hastie Decision | 


(Continued-trom Page 7) 
nist teaching, actual or projected, | 
“since 1945 has been calculated to) 
incite people to violent aggression | 
against Our government as soon as 
feasible or within any period of 
time, however detined. This time 
element, so important in our First 
Amendment context, is not men- | 


’ 
} 


| 


tioned in the court’s analysis of | open court of every element of the undeserved conviction of crime. 


the record. This dourt, ‘like the, 


government during the trial, has | saying that “horse-stealers (and sons stated in this opinion, | 
concentrated attention upon Marx-| worse) may escape.” But that is| would reverse these convictions. 


‘ist literature and pronouncements 


used in Communist teaching and! assurance that our way of admin- Judge Maris concurs in_ this dis- 
mini-, senting Opinion. 


propaganda activities during the 
1920's and 1930's. But the whole 
thrust of this. showing is directed 
‘at establishing, with the aid of the 
connecting link supplied by Laut-: 
ner, that approval and advocacy of 
proletarian revolution are present 
in current Communist doctrine. 
There is nothing to show that un-, 
der the 1945 program people were | 
urged or to be urged to accelerate 
the revolution by seizing the first) 
opportunity for violence against 
the government. | 

The Jury was properly charged 
that it could convict only if the 
conspiratorial scheme was “to ac-. 
complish the overthrow of the, 
government of the U. S. by force 
and violence as speedily as cir-| 
cumstances would permit.” I think 
it could have reached that con- 
clusion only by speculation or by 
assumption de hors (outside) the. 
record. 

The jury may not be left to 
speculate in the absence of proof: 
whether an act, innocent on its, 
face is in furtherance of a con- 
spiracy. There must be evidence. 
_ which, if credited, shows that de- 
sign. 

oo 

THE DISPOSITION, to relax 
requirements of strict proof in 
trials of suspected subversives ap-| 
pears whenever the existing order, 
is subjected to stress and strain. It. 
is reported that in 1603, when Sir, 
Walter Raleigh was tried by the 
king’s judges for treason, his de- 
mand for stricter proof was silenc- 
ed by the court with the withering 
rejoinder: 

“I marvel; Sir Walter, that you 
being of such experience and wit, 
Should stand on this point; for so. 
many horse-stealers may escape if 
_ they may not be condemned with- 
_, Out witnesses.” Rex yv. Raleigh, | 

State Trials (Howell ed.).1. Inve 


course the accused was convicted | 
and executed. 


It may well be today that a 
number of Communists, among’ 


them schemers for ow undoing} 


and destruction, will go unpunish-, 
ed if in their cases we insist upon 


clear and convincing proof in: 


alleged crime. There is no gain- 


not too great a price to pay for 


istering the criminal law 


ee ee es — — 


La iin, 


They Denounce McCarran-Walter Law 


Rep. Victor Anfuso (D-NY) right, told a recent Carnegie Hall 
rally that the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act “should be torn 
from the pages of our law books.” Judge Dorothy Kenyon, left, said 
the act “discriminates in favor of Nazis” and denounced the depor- 
tation drive for cruelly tearing families apart. 


Rep. Anfuso has introduced 


to amend the _McCarran-Walter law and has placed on the Speak- 
ers table a discharge petition which will force the bill to the floor, 
Congressman ‘to Se |. | 


\once ‘218 miembers. have si 


the i discharge: petition, : _.. 


it. Ask ‘your 


ater #j e294) 


mizes for everyone the risk of 


In that spirit, and for the rea- 


I am authorized to- state that 


in the House a bill (H.R. 501). 


 & 


) 
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True Patriot Was Dissenter 


(Continued from Page 6) 
and most noble names in the 
history of humanity are the 
names of political refugees. The 
roll-call in ~~ working class 
and socialist movements is, ot 
course, especially long, from 
Marx to Stalin, from Prestes to 
Neruda to Hikmet. | 

But it is worth noting, too, 
that such leaders of the struggle 
against religious bigotry as Wil- 
liam Tyndale and Michael Ser- 
vetus were political refugees, 
who, being caught, were burnt 
at the stake.- Such intellectual 
fathers of our Declaration ot In- 
dependence as Locke, Voltaire 
and Rousseau were all political 
refugees, Locke living for years 
in Holland under an assumed 
name, Voltaire avoiding a war- 
rant for his arrest, and Rousseau 
twice tleeing arrest, once trom 
France and once from Switzer- 
land. 

« 

IT IS WORTH recalling that 
Rhode Island itself was founded 
by a refugee, Roger Williams, 
expelled for political reasons 
from Massachusetts — an expul- 
sion, by the way, wiped from 
.the records of Massachusetts, in 
1935, 300 years after the deed. 

Heinrich Heine was persecut- 
ed in his own land and fled to 
France where he lived on the 
basis of an annual pension 
granted him from a fund for po- 
litical refugees that revolution- 
ists had established. Napoleon 
the Little made a political ret- 
ugee ot the great Victor Hugo, 
and for twenty years that titan 
lived in exile. : 


The most distinguished polit- 
ical refugee in American history 
was Frederick Douglass. After 
the heroic effort of John Brown, 
the President of the U. S. sent 
marshals to Douglass’ Rochester 
home with a warrant for his ar- 
rest—a Senate ‘investigating’ 
committee wanted to question 
him. Douglass was not “at 
home’ —indeed, he could not: be 
found. And then, from Canada, 
this political refugee sent a let- 
ter to the press of America, de- 
claring: “I have no apology tor. 
keeping out of the way of those’ 
gentlemanly U. S. Marshals. ... 


I have quite insuperable objec- 


tions to being caught by the 
hands of Mr. Buchanan.” He 
added that he would never, un- 
der any circumstances, “assume 
the base and detestable charac- 
ter of an informer” and so. pre- 
ferred to avoid the Senatorial 
“investigating” committee. * 

Those are the facts of history. 
Who here was the greatest pa- 
triot—the politcial refugee, or 
the President of the U.S.? 

*« 

THE SMITH ACT is a pro- 
fascist law. It is a stench to our 
land. Opposition to it is pa- 
triotic, and those persecuted un- 
der its provisions, whether in jail 
or as refugees (and their har- 
assed families) are splendid pa- 
triots,. battling in the front lines 
for their —and our — countrys 
freedom, honor and peace. 

We can best honor them by 
fighting ever harder for the re- 
peal of the Smith Act and _ for 
their speedy return to their fam- 
ilies and to their noble labors. 
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CRC Says Phila. Smith 
Act Sentences Denote 
Civil Rights Advance 


; Ort PHILADELPHIA. — The action! ed for his view that the civil rights 
not only during negotiations and of District Court Jude J. Cullen victory can be won were the fol- 


the signing of the agreement with Cacse in ‘smochine anand eee 
management, but all year round. V#"Y posing ® ‘the Smith Act prosecutions 


Grievances are not allowed to fes-|two-and three years, without fines,! the fight for peace. When the ar- 
ter, they are taken up on time and'on the nine Philadelphia Smith|rests were made two years ago 
rectified. Act defendants was described’ in a, the warmongers had whipped up 
The union takes part in regulat- letter by the Pennsylvania Civil such a spirit of war that many peo- 
ing wages. It functions for thejRights Congress as “a marked de-}| ple were afraid to defend the right 
improvement of labor conditions'parture from the pattern of five-' to speak for peace. | 
and to see that the welfare and year sentences, and of fines up to| © Since then the struggle for 
cultural needs‘ of the workers are/$10,000” in previous prosecutions} Peace and relaxation of war ten- 
satisfied. The union administers}in other states. It was hailed as “a sion has made big advances. In this 
the state social insurance scheme, 'significant breach in the wall of improved atmosphere larger seg- 
the medical services, and provides MeCarthyite terror and repression.” ™ents of the population, ranging 
Prosecutor W. Wihes Wale _—_ conservative Sa BB have 
ibefore the sentencing, pleaded with ee ee ee 


C rae 7 lug oar — of free speech and, in- 
pwaney A np SS ee Geen, ae ee oan Act trials. 
five-year prison term. 


itoo, and may be expected to con- 

' Another encouraging factor in tinue to do so. 

ithe case noted by the CRC was} © In the past only left-wing or-_ 

the immediate granting of bail by|ganizations like the Civil Rights 

. the Circuit Court of Appeals, with-' Congress dared to speak up in de- 
Quinn in a bitter blast in thejout increasing the amount, while|fense of the constitution: rights 

labor and Negro press eharged thatthe defendants are waiting for an|of Communists. Other civil liber- 


Visit to a Soviet Auto Plant 

By ANNIE S. BULLER hours, but some work and seven made by the workers of the Stalin 

. | hour shifts. Wages run from 1,200/ auto plant. Political education is 

TORONTO.—When I Nae ties oS 2,500 rubles, some earning as|a way of life with these workers. 
Moscow recently, I visited - the 


| high as 3,500 rubles per month.| You see all kinds of fine shop 
Stalin auto plant. I wanted to see Women workers enjoy the same! papers produced by these workers. 
how this giant is operating and Pe 


| i. “| privileges as men, receiving the 
how working conditions — pared same wages for the same work. 
with the huge Canadian auto 


In addition to the wages the 

. F Tv: 
plants in Oshawa and W indsor ‘ | workers get a number of extra ben- 
The assistant director showed us| efits. They get from two to four 
the plant in operation and it was 


weeks vacation with pay; they 
really an experience. Our guide,| have their own plant hospital and 
the assistant director, is a man with 


| get free medical care; in their own 
Jong experience. He started to} rest homes the higher paid work- 
work in the plant at 14 and has 


ers are charged a small fee, alll 
learned every operation. others enjoy the benefits of the 
The Stalin auto plant is 30 years 


rest homes free of charge. A work- 
old and employs 40,000 workers,|er with three years work in the 
of whom 16,000, or 490 percent] plant gets three extra days vaca- 
are women. The plant was twice 


tion. 
awarded the Lenin Banner and 


There is no seniority problem, 
5,000 workers got various govern-|no fear of being laid off. Techni-' 
ment decorations for raising the 


cal advances are not the only ones! cultural and vacation facilities. 
quality of the work and the pro-: — 


fesriy ashe“ "" Dodge Local Asks Probe 
Of Attacks on Negro Home 


THE SHOP committees of the 
‘union play a very important role 


a 


‘ 


< 


that machine will displace. This 


idea is contained in the popular 
statement that the new machinery | , iret 
will cost the boss less than the) 2€w jobs 
wage-payments he saves by firing'to manufacture the instruments 
the workers displaced. and machinery of automation. On 


Capitalist economists are today May 14, 1955, Dr. L. T. Rader of wei Me 
offering im relation to automation . General Electric Co. happily spoke 
the same assurances they have jof the new jobs afforded by the 
used.in the past: (a) the displace-' opening of GE’s automation equip- 


tie cmins mewn toms SEE) Mills Here Recor: 
, Va. The plant will . a 
lop Production, Profiés 


able in the industries building the “eventually employ a total of 500 
CHICAGO. — With steel pro- ing $1.57 an hour and a union is out to get a 25-cent 


ncw machinery; (b) the displace-'to 600. It would: take either a 
ment is temporary” because hare-faced liar or a total idiot to 

duction and profits here breaking upward at 5%2-cent intervals. The|wage boost. 
steel company offer last week was 


through the use of the new ma- assert, however, that the products 

chinery the cap‘talists will be able|of this plant are destined to dis- 

to lower the cost of the product,| place a total of only 500 to 600 

thereby expanding the market. workers! The whole point is that 

Then more workers will be re-;new technological developments ‘records this week, steel workers 

quired than before. spread to all phases of manufac-;here expressed their -bitterness!to raise the interval to six cents, 

THESE ARGUMENTS =$are ture, so that the “temporary” dis-|over the maneuyers of management|thus widening the spread between 

| the lower and higher paid workers. 

* 

IN RECENT years, the rank- 

and-file sentiment in the steel] lo- 

cals here has been to decrease the 


f |placement really becomes _per-jin the wage negotiations and their 
Dodge No. 3 Aids manent. This is especially truejefforts to chisel the workers. out of| 
Desegregation 
spread and to bring up the earn- 
lings of the lower-paid sera 


today, when the slogan of the big} well-justified substantial pay hike. 
Battle in South 
‘However, the so-called “average 


monopolies is: “automate or die!” The intense speedup in the mills! 
_|The manufacture of electronic in-!and the accumulation of grievances 
DETROIT. — The UAW Inter- 
national Union and its second 
'10-cents an hour package” offer of 
the companies .was -designed as a 


THE PLANT carries on regular 
teclinical courses. These courses 
are adapted to every shift so the 
worker can study and work at the 
same time, on the plant's time. DETROIT.—A big UAW local, 
Over 5,000 workers are attend-| Dodge No. 3 has asked the NAACP: 
ing these courses. The advances arg agra yamaha + a. Piggins and Cobo were quick appeal. tarians have been either silent or 
made by the workers in their|™ sce lg J , 8 enough to rush protection to the! Ganey had denied bail after he passive about such unconstitution- 
technical development explain to|°f 2 “Cadillac Improvement Asso- . ; 1 I. ea 
: p p Die 5 te oe | ees Rae - | scabs going into the Square D imposed sentence. The favorable!al laws as the Smith Act that have 
- t extent whv the assembly| ition” which it charges is tied in 5 a 1 oe : ty wi <a napa 
grea why the assembly). page: _|plant a year ago, but offered lit-{ruling overturning his decision on|beén directed mainly against Com- 
re fall Me: wate + so often, With white supremacy mob ac ) > Mcgee ian ase: 2 
ee ee ee ee te against a Negro family. tle or no protection to a Negrojthis point was given by a panel of|munusts. 
is in Canadian and U.S. plants. The Negro family is the Wil-| worker's family and newly bought three judges composed of William) Of late, however, more people 
* ‘sons. The husband, Earl, is a mem-| home from a mob of Klan-like'L. Hastie, Harry E. Kalodner and) are coming to the po tion that if 
THE PLANT produces automo-, ber of UAW-CiO Dodge Local 3 hoodlums. John Biggs, chief judge. _{McCarthyites we opie to de- 
biles, trucks, buses, bicycles and) who bought a house at 18199 Rio-; Quinn and the local FEPC acted! “This was a break with the pro- ae at ‘ _ a anclgbte 
refrigerators. They produce one, pelle Ave., Detroit, which was the’ to mobilize union aid to the Wil- cedure of increasing bail during ap-|then t "Thee " ad Se 
bicycle every minute, one car, or) scene of attacks and gatherings! sons and let it be known that any peals to as much as twice the( Ss — = hepa ghee 
truck every five minutes, one bus! by white supremacist mobs. Calls attack on the Wilsons would mean, earlier amount,” the CRC stated. [1S¢ Of a more wea Hl .giat to = 
| ne ¥e ; : ; aid Tow 8 Ad] * . {fend the constitutional rights of all, 
every two hours. for police protection did nothing the union would be in the middie : 1 alee di ce rs a 
The regular work:shift is eight! to stop the mob or its vandalism. ‘| of defending them. oN | THE CRC made it clear, how- mctuding the ommUNIsts. 
al , that! cat eal ever, that “the freedom of Ameri- ad The aissenting Opihion of 
e cans to. speak, to hear, to act in Judges Hastie and Mauris in the case 
How Will Automation Cause Unemployment? =: om itces. Paty ste of Ser Neher nd bs leg 
| | & from reaction’s attack,” and warn-, exposes the fraud of tlie “clear and 
ue 7 peas. ed “now is the time to pian the|present danger’ theory that has 
The displacement of labor by false. Their falsity is grimly . af-|the auto industry in the first half next steps to reverse these convic-|been serving the Sin'ti Act prose- 
elemegtary propotiton. in .capital-| “naga — pint ig die ee machinery and the most intensive} At a meeting held by the CRC,ing the Bill of Rigits. There is 
machin under : : ; igi REM ho iia aoe 
ism: to yield a profit, a new na rough te Se phenomenon sPeedup, but with FEWER work.) {Wo days — m4 100 civil “ght hope por ogee ol oo a 
Ay , A pia . ~B o| Lenc yy almos Civili rignts|cision wil make it more difficult 
chine must require for its mana historically ngw in economic ers, reached " record rate of ve supporters, Joseph Roberts, one of| for those who seck to destroy the 
facture a quantity. of labor preach | Severspment: A PERMANENT hicle production! the nine Smith Act defendants, ex-| Constitution. 
is less than the quantity of labor ARMY OF UNEMPLOYED, a} When “Cadillac” Charlie Wil-; pressed confidence that the slogan} It was announced at the CRC 
Teserve poo] of labor available to son of GM and the Eisenhower | “Make Philadelphia the Graveyard meeting that the statements made 
capital. Cabinet, not long ago advised the) of the Smith Act Persecutions can! in court before their sentencing by 
Look at the first-argument:; the unemployed auto workers to be | yet be realized. The slogan was, Tom Nabried, Wa'ter Lowentcls 
created by the need ‘bird dogs,” he was simply. talking adopted at a defense meeting two and Dave Davis wil! be published 
eapitalist economic law with the years ago when the P hiladelphia| in pamphlet form. Those present 
brutally candid veice of an honest| rests were made. <«._. agreed to help with finances and 
exploiter. Among the reasons Roberts cit- distribution. 
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MEANWHILE, the steel indus- 
try magazine “Iron Age,” already 
last week presented this prediction 
from management's point of view: 

“Steel wages will go up between 
10 cents and 15 cents an hour. 
Compensating price increases will 
laverage $4.50 a ton. Individual 

oduct advances likely will range 
rom $4 to $6 a ton. 

“Steel labor and management are 
not too. far apart on their ideas 


struments and controls is itself were the backdrop against which 
being automated. the steel wage talks reached a show- 
largest local, Dodge No. 3 have 
deposited $20,000 in the Tri-State 


* down. 
Bank in Memphis, Tenn., to aid 


4 


AS FOR THE SECOND argu-| Indications of the speedup was 

ment: that the capitalists will re-/the announcement last week that 
the fight of Negro and whites in 
the South fighting for school de- 


. ° “Bhey have been joined by the 
- House of Diggs Funeral Parlors, 
$10,000 and the Great Lakes In- 
surance Company, $10,000 and 
the UAW International Union. 
The money, like the thousands 
of ether dollars pouring from the 
North into the Southern bank is 
to provide lending capital to the 
whole coalition of Negro and white 
fighting for school deségregation. 


Unfair to Fish 
~ HAMBURG, Germany a. 
- >A. German inventor today dem- 
onstrated ‘a fishing rod that does 


'jlaber as compared to the amount 


away with hooks and ‘worms, flic 


the Chicago area steel mills “estab- 
lished-a new world production ree- 
ord” during the first five months of 
1955. The mills here-are working 


duce prices and expand the market 
because of the advantages sien! 
them by automation—this is also a 
ree pg a one thing mo- 
nopolies try to is to. maintain|- poe ate : 

nad deck wap ollees, denne the 43 previous peak periods. 
face of a shrinking market. They} 
prefer to limit their “competition” 
to cutting labor costs via automa- 
tion and speedup. It is further- 
more true, as a general proposi- 
tion, that even when an industry 
is expanding, using new machin- 
ery and hiring additional workers, 
the amount of capital invested in 


IN SPITE of the record profits, 
the steel companies tried last week 
to bring about a wage settlement 
ion the basis of an offer of 642 cents 
‘an hour and wp, presented as a 
“10-cent package.” 

The added gimmick in the offer 
was that it Would provide wage 
boosts up to 22 cents for those 
workers in the higher wage brack- 
ets, an obvious company move to 


invested in ‘machinery declines. In 
Fagg sn 


workers. 


with smaller- working forces than} 


* a 


large’ increase for the higher-paid 
workers at the expense of the low- 
er-paid. LP, 

Workers. here . approved the 
sharp language used by United 
Steelworkers president- David J. 
MacDonald. in rejecting ‘that offer 
as an “insult’ ’to the union. Mac- 
Donald said: “It is an -effrontery 
in this most profitable year in the 
industry's history. It is less than 
half what General Motors gave. 
What are we-—second-class _citi- 
zens?” 

It was reported that the offer 
was greeted by boos and jeers by 
the members of the union's wage- 


create cleavages in the ranks of the ' policy committee. Bill Hatton, ~a 


committee member who is presi- 
dent of Local: 3423 ini Hammond, 


of what the final settlement will 
be. Both are realistic enough to 
‘know that original offers and de- 
mands are just the opening gun for 
down-to-earth bargaining. But the 
compromise will not come easily. 
Both sides have their problems. 

| “Dave MacDonald of the steel 
union will press for all the traftic 
will bear because. (1): this is his 
‘chance to get a healthy wage boost - 
without compromising on other is- 
sues; next year he'll have the guar- 
anteed annual wage, pensions, and 
social insurance as well as wage 
rates; (2) he wants to outshine the 
auto workers on wages, and (3) 
he’s got internal political problems 
thiit' ‘can be ‘éased by 3 bargain- 
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CHRYSLER 


Plant Demonstrations 
Hit Chrysler Shops 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—The Chrysler work- 
ers at Mack, Kercheval, and Jeffer- 
‘son plants to the number of several 
thousand started their negotiators 
off last Monday with some demon- 
strations. 

Heat, outside contractors taking 
away work, and other beefs caus- 
ed several thousand to come out 
on the street as top negotiations 
were scheduled to start, led by 
Kimil Mazey. 

The Ford workers waited until 
their leaders were ready to sign 
a contract before they hit the 
bricks on more demands and P vee 
beefs. The GM workers within 24 
hours after 
were out 150,000 strong in ~50 


plants seeking more, especially on 


shop conditions. 
The Chrysler workers, 


part. 


_As the le: ee Wee of 150,000 UAW- 


hearing the contract 


1 now -let 
their negotiators know that shop 
_ beefs are to play an impertant 


CIO workers in Chrysler start ne- 
gotiations on economic gains and 
contract improvements, the corpo- 
ration shows tremendous profits 
and all time high production. 
Chrysler profits after taxes for 


the last five years show: | 
$234,246,329 


$142,056, 637 
$239.796,722 
$193,183,137 
$ 13,393,066 
For the first quarter of 1955, 
Chrysler, after taxes, made $34,- 
500,000 in addition to the $857,- 
175, 891 for the last 5 years. 


Latest reports on production at 


Chrysler plants show that on the 


1955 model, production was in- 


creased by 111 percent. In Gen- 
eral Motors it’s 37 percent and in 
Ford 21 percent. 

Coming into the negotiations, 
UAW negotiators will demand the 


| 


elimination of 181 wage inequities | 


that exist in the shops, causing 
thousands of workers to take “oe 
cuts. 


| 


fi 


One unanimous proposal that 
comes from the shops is that if a 
speedup beef cannot be settled at 
a plant level then the union will 
have the right to strike it at that 
stage. At present it gets lost up in 
the wild blue yonder. 

Sharp words of warning on no 
ditching of FEPC in the, negotia- 
tions was given the top negotiators 
by the FEPC committee of the 
largest Chrysler local, Dodge No. 
3 who let it be known that the 
FEPC clause is not to expendable 
in negotiations like it was 5 years 
ago. 

Management's offénsive is com- 
ing in August when the contract 
expires on the 3lst. The entire 


“madel changeover.” 

The same economic oes 
of supplementing unemployment 
compensation up to 65 percent of 
a worker's bahe-lenuns pay, will be 
sought, as will pension raises, im- 
proved medical and health bene- 


‘CHICAGO MINISTER, FARM 


EXPERT TO VISIT SOVIETS 


CHICAGO. — Two prominent 
Chicagoans were planning to 
visit the Soviet Union this sum- 
mer on separate missions. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Jackson, 
pastor of the Olivet Baptist 
Church, was on his way to Eu- 
rope and then to Moscow, where 
he wil spend 10 days. 

As president of the National 
Baptist Chuch Convention with 
more than four million members, 
the Rev. Jackson was invited to 
the USSR by the Russian Bap- 
tists. He wil conduct services 


there, he said. 

Meanwhile, D. Gale Johnson, a 
University of Chicago professor 
of agricultural economics, accept- 
ed. an invitation to go to the So- 
viet Union as part of a delega- 
tion of U. S. farm experts. 

A former Iowan, Johnson will 
be part of an exchange visiting 
farm group, originally proposed 
by the newspaper,” the Des 
Moines Register. Under this ar- 
rangement, a group of Soviet 
farmers will visit Chicago and 
the Midwest this August. — 


Return Jewish Center 
Property, Says Cohen 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—One of AI- 
legheny County’s most notorious’ 


[his cHents. 


Ellenbogen also exerted “irre- 


corporation operations will cease B. Cohen in a brief submitted by 


for a 


redbaiting judges was called to sistible pressure” to force the pres- 
time in unparallelc | fashion by, ident of the organization to sur- 
State Attorney General Herbert!render its charter and arbitrarily 
rejected a settlement agreed on by 
the state authorities and the group, 
the brief points out. 

The Pittsburgh court “unlaw- 
fully threw the association into a 
receivership» and then appointed 
as attorney for the trustee the 
same lawyer who had acted for 


him to the State Supreme Court 
wherein the Court is asked to. 
reverse the decision in the Jewish 
Culture Assn. case. 

Judge “Henry Ellenbogen—the 
judge involved—had ordered a re- 
ceivership of that organization on 


fits and wage: boosts. 


Harvester Workers Ask 
- Auto Formula— ‘Plus’ 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 
WHAT International Harvest- 


er workers are out to get in their 
current contract negotiations is 
“the GM-Ford pattern—plus.” 


The “pius” in this case is a 
series of items on wages and 
working conditions, many of 
which the auto workers had al- 
ready won two years ago. 


This fact in itself indicates 
that here the CIO Uni:ed Auto 
_Workers is facing an especially 


Lightfoot to 
Speak at 
July 4 Picnic 


CHICAGO. — Claude Light- 
foot, Illinois Communist leader, 
will be one of the speakers at the 
July 4 All-Nations Press Picnic 
in Polonia Grove, 4600 Archer 
Ave. 


He will share the platform 
during the brief speaking pro- 
gram with Alice Yonik, an edi- 
tor of the Lithuanian Daily 
Vilnis, and with co-chairmen 
Nate Caldwell, secretary of the 
Midwest.Committee for the Pro- 
tection Of Foreign Born, and 
Carl Hirsch, editor of the IIli- 
nois edition of The Worker. 

As final arrangemerts were 
being made for this year’s gala 
ouling,.the picnicscommittee an- 
nounced that.even rainy weath- 
er would not interfere with the 
plans. The grove has a large pa- 
vilion and there are ample cov- 
ered areas so that the picnic can 
go ahead “rain or shine.” 


It was also announced that 
the Croatian group will definitely 
be on hand to barbecue whole 
lambs over open. charcoal fires. 
This has traditionally been one 
of the atractive features of the 
food fair at the yearly picnic. 

The program will also feature 
accordian players and dancers. 
In addition, there will be danc- 
ing to a “live” band all after- 
noon in the air-conditioned pa- 
vilion. ~~ * Pints Le AtRPts EL 


graspy and unyielding corpora- 
tion which never gives in easily 
and which looks defiantly at any 
contract pattern. 


* 


THUS there is more than a 
suspicion among Harvester work- 
ers that they will have to fight 
for every penny. Spurred by 
greater unity and strength than 
ever before, these 50,000 work- 
ers are currently going into the 
negotiating room with a long list 
of demands. :; 

At the top, the UAW-CIO has 
posted the supplementary jobless 
benefits, along the lines of the 
GM-Ford formula. They are seek- 
ing a two-year contract at Har- 
-vester instead of the three-year 
arrangement in auto. 

In wages, the IHC workers are 
demanding nine cents across the 
board for the’ first year of the 
contrast, and at least six cents in 
“improvement factor’ for the sec- 
ond year. This and the demand 
for as much as 27 cents an hour 
for skilled workers is based on 
the past failure of the Harvester 
corporation to measure up to the 
auto pattern. : 
x 

THESE “catch-up” demands 
also include the incorporation of 
escalator raises into the basic 
wage structure, amendment of 
the “cost-of-living” allowance, 
and improvements in pensions. 
Also the important demand for 
the union shap, previously won at 
Ford and won this year at GM. 


STRIKE ACTIVITY 


SHOWS INCREASE 
WASHINGTON. 
Strike activity was slightly higher 
in the first five months of this vear 
than in the same months of 1954, 
- Labor Department reported to- 
ay. 

The Bureau said there were 
1,475 strikes involving 685,000 
workers between Jan. 1 and May 
31. In the same five months last 
year, there were 1,439 strikes in- 
volving 564,000 workers. 

The Bureau estimated that 7,- 
770,000 man-days were lost in the 
first five months of this year. 

There were 575 strikes in prog- 
ress in May, idling 310,000 work- 
ers. In April, there were 500 
strikes involving approximately the 


: 


tsame number of ‘workers. ¥ 


i 


Over the long pull of the old- 
five-year contract, there has been 
an increasing battle in the Har- 
vester shops over rate chiselling, 
job classifications and speedup. 
This corporation has specialized 
in a thousand forms of nibbling 
at daywork and piecework earn- 
ings. 

This year, the union is de- 
manding a series of important 
contract changes that would add 
to piecework earnings and pro- 
vide greater protection against 
speedup. 

* 

AN IMPORTANT new de- 
mand would strengthen the 
FEPC clause so that it covers 
hiring. The new provision, if 
won, would make it possible for 
the union to file grievance in be- 
half of a Negro worker who had 
applied for a job and was turn- 
ed down for reasons of bias. 

The demands for' the older 
workers include the dropping of 
a mandatory retirement age, the 


extension of insurance and medi- 


cal benefits beyond retirement. 
First meetings were  sched- 
uled this week between the com- 


pany an da 12-man union bar- 


gaining committee elected from 
among the members of the UAW- 


CIO Harvester Council. 
* 


IT IS expected that this will 
be a battle which builds up to a 
fast climax, with the probabilities 
of a strike pretty well indicated 
by the end of this’ month. At 
that time, most of the Harvester 
plants, including the big Chi- 
cago plants, close down two 
weeks for vacation. When the 
workers return, the contract ex- 
piration is only a week off, on 
Aug. 23. 

UAW-CIO leaders indicated 
that while the auto settlements 
have essentially laid out the Har- 
vester contract pattern, this pat- 
tern will in turn affect some 50,- 
000 other workers in farm equip- 
ment chains and. plants. 

The negotiations with these 
smaller companies are already 
underway. At John Deere, the 
locals have begun taking strike 
votes. At Caterpillar, Allis-Chal- 
mers, Oliver, Massey-Harris, J. I. 
Case, the workers are backing the 
demands of the UAW-CIO In- 
ternational Harvester, the ‘gant 
of the industry. - 


charges that it was Communist- 


controlled. Cohen declares the ac: 
tion was illegal and that the club-'Cohen said. 
house and other property seized| 


“must be returned -to its legal 


owners—the Culture Assn. 
* 


ELLENBOGEN acted illegally, 
and in “flagrant violation” 


fendants, the Attorney General 
declares. Specifically, the judge is 
accused of having discharged the 


ot the! cans 
constitutional rights of the de-|has been ‘implicated in most of 
ithe worst repression in that city. 


attorney for the defense—Hymen | 
Schlesinger of Pittsburgh—without! of the Attorney General,” 
opportunity for him to confer with he was representing in the suit. 


the state as a special deputy but 


had violated all his instructions, 


COHEN characterized the ac- 
tivities of attorney Harry Alan 
Sherman even more harshly. Sher- 
man is a top leader in the fascist 


Pittsburgh group called “Ameri- 
Battling Communism” and 


Sherman is accused of having 
“openly defied, disobeyed and 


challenged the specific directives 
whom 


Detending 


PHILADELPH1A. 


in Montgomery County has been 
awarded $5,000 by the Fund for 
the Republi¢, connected with the 
Ford Foundation, for their 


of democratic principles.” 
The group had rallied to the 
support of Mrs. Mary Knowles, li-| 


in refusing to tell the Senate In- 
ternal Security Committee whether 
she had ever been a member. of 
the Communist Party. FBI stool- 
pigeon Herbert Philbrick had tes- 
tified to that effect. 

Later she was asked to take the 
state loyalty oath by the Plymouth) 


was not under state jurisdiction. It; 
is at the intersection of the Butler 
and Germantown pikes and on 
property owned by the Friends. 
The library is the only one in’ 


Pa. Quaker Group Gets Award . 
‘Democratic Principles’ 


— The So-, the area and is open to the public. 
ciety of Friends (Quakers) Month-, The Friends stood by her when 
ly Meeting at Plymouth Meeting) that township and another, together 


with a leading community organi- 

zation, withdrew their support. 
From 1945 until 1947 Mrs. 

Knowles was secretary of the 


“courageous and effective defense; Samuel Adams School of: Boston, 


| which is on the Attorney General’s 


| 


brarian of the William Jeanes Me- ert M. Hutchins, president of the 
morial Library, who in May 1953,) Fund, 
had invoked the Fifth Amendment} Meeting’s example will be follow- 


| 


Township school authorities but re-| 
fused on the ground that the library) dom. of thought, inquiry and ex- 


list of * subversive” organizations. 
“[ hope,” commented Dr. Rob- 


“that Plymouth Monthly 


ed elsewhere in America, particu- 
larly when our libraries—which 
seem to be a special target of self- 
appointed censors it amateur 
loyalty experts—are involved.” 

The Fund itself is, according to 
Hutchins, an independent non- 
profit organization established in 
1952. to fight restrictions on free- 


pression and to develop policies 
to protect civil liberties under the 
Bill of Rights. The chairman of its 
board of directors is Paul G. Hoff- 


man, the auto magnate. 


satisfaction with the Senate reap- 


portionment plan in a statement is- 
sued by Willoughby Abner, chair- 
man of the association’s executive 
committee. Abner said: 

“We are not satisfied with the 
final Senate reapportionment plan, 
as it affects Senatorial Districts 
with a majority Negro population. 


However, our efforts, plus, those of'in the state of Illinois.” 


NAACP Hits Shortcomings of 
New Districting Plan on S. Side 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago branch Senator Fred J. Smith resulted in 
of the NAACP expressed its dis- an improvement over the original 


Senatorial redistricting plan. 

“In view of the fact that under 
existing senatorial districts the Ne- 
gro population is a majority in 
three such districts—we cannot be 
satisfied with only the possibility 
of two in the immediate future. 

“Under the proposed plan if an 
election were held today, only one 
Negro Senator could be elected 


a 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
Dr. Nathaniel Peffer, professor of 


international relations at Columbia 
University, urged here last night 
that the U. S. recognize China and’ 


admit it to the United Nations. | 


Columbia Prof for Recognizing China 


Peffer also said an agreement 
was necessary on the Formosa 
problem. since Formosa and the 


|Quemoy and Mtasu islands could 
drag the U. S. into a war it could 
not’ win. 3 


-_ 
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2 
By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON. 


WITH only a few weeks 
left of the first session of the 
84th Congress .it is plain as 
the Washington monument 
that unless a heroic effort is 
made, civil rights and _ labor 
legislation will be sacrificed by 
the Democratic leadership in 


order not to’ disturb the Dix- 
iecrats. They will be only too 
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Out of Darkness 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE ONLY SAINT America has accepted is a wom- 


an who is deaf and blind. 


I speak of Helen Keller who 


was 75 this month, revered for generations because no- 


body, whatever their origin, can 
ignore courage. So Miss Keller 
who lived in darkness and si- 
lence since she was stricken in 
infancy, has touched the imagi- 
nation of mil- 
lions, here and 
abroad, be- 
cause she will- 
ed herself to | 
see farther 
than most of 
mankind that #a 
has eves and Ba 
ears. j 

The — Scrip- 
tures speak of 
those who have eyes and. see 
not; ears and hear’ not; hearts 
that neither feel nor wnderstand. 
This woman, out of Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, has astounded, and 
simultaneously, inspired all those 
who have heard of her. 


She learned to recognize the 
world about her by the sole 
_ sense that remained whole: her 

sense of touch. A gifted woman 
to whom she feels she owes life, 
Miss Annie Sullivan Macy, 
came to her when she was seven. 
I believe Miss Keller will agree 
with me that Mrs. Macy is one 
of the foremost teachers of our 
time. She walked in on a child 
who seemed. sealed, hermeti- 
cally, and forever; from life. She 
refused to accept the facts be- 
fore her, determined that the 
little gir who babbled in a kind 
of wild gutteral speech would 
not ‘remain outside the boun- 
daries of humanity. 

* 


THE NEW teacher brought 
the child a doll, and began her 
work by guiding the child’s 
manual sense into the alphabet, 
beginning with the letters d-o-]-]. 
Another day, as Miss Keller 
tells it, the canny teacher pour- 
ed cool water over the child’s 
hand at the well and spelled out 
the word w-a-t-e-r. “Suddenly,” 
she said, “I felt a misty. con- 
‘sciousness as of something for- 
gotten > a thrill of returning 
thought—and somehow the mys- 
tery of language was revealed to 
me. When the sun set that day 
she had learned 30 words. To- 
day she knows seven languages. 


In a way Miss Keller is a bril- 


liant symbol of mankind. Mark - 


Twain knew that and loved her, 
this man who was involved with 
humanity. She taught him that 


Y 
She spoke fondly of the genial 
old writer who smelled of to- 
bacco and who \took her for 
walks, guiding her steps with 
all the tenderness he felt for 
Huckelberry Finn who had eyes 
but no alphabet. She seemed to 
have confirmed the hunch of the 
old Mississippi pilot that the 
heart has a vision that surpasses 
sight. —_ 
For almost three-quarters of 
a century Miss Keller has been 
an inspiration to our youth. Rob 
Hall, a native of AJabama, re- 
calls when she was cited by the 
teacher (Helen Keller was a na- 
tive Alabaman, remember) as an 
example of humanity's infinite 
resourcefulness and courage. It 
is the experience of others. For 
she began to write for the na- 
tional magazines the year the 


century turned, back in 1900. 


* 


I REMEMBER listening to 
her during the Madison Square 
Garden meeting for Roosevelt 
in 1944 I recall how she stood 
in the spotlight, a tall, silvery- 
haired woman then, who stood 
with the celebrities to declare 
their support of F.D.R. Her 
voice came, harsh, guttural, like 
an elemental sound from _ the 
marshes of life when humanity 
was young. But the audience 
knew whence this voice came, 
out of the dark void she would 
not accept. We knew that she 


(Continued on Page 12) 


eagerly abetted by the COP- 
Cadillac gang who are opposed 
to all civil rights and _ labor 
legislation. 

An emergency conference of 
AFL, CIO and NAACP leaders 
immediately after the Fourth of 
July could inspire confidence in 
the ranks of the labor move- 


NAACP Spurns 
(;0-Easy Plea 
—See Page iy 
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Plane Incidents Fail 
To Stem Peace Tide 


—See page > + ét. (Continued on Page 12) _ 


the sons of man are j indomitable. 


ment and of the Negro people 
that joint and determined ac- 
tion can yet win. 

The fate of the Davis-Bacon 
demand of the AFL is symbolic 
of the situation here. 

On June 10, the AFL News- 
Reporter wrote: . 

“A majority of the House 
Public Works Committee has 
agreed to support inclusion of 
the Davis-Bacon Act prevailing 
wage provisions in a highway 
bill.” 


But on June 17 the AFL News- 


Reporter wrote: 

“The AFL called on the House 
Public Works Committee to 
write a prevailing wage provi- 
sion into the multibillion-dollar 
highway bill to protect both 
contractors and workers from 
unfair competition based on 
substandard wages.” 

* 

THE DAVIS-BACON amend- 
ments were cut out of the Sen- 
ate highway bill, by the Demo- 
cratic Jeadership in order to ap- 
pease the Dixiecrats. They ‘are 
not going to be won by any- 
thing less than an aroused labor 
mobilization. 

It would appear, to judge 
from widespread inaction in la- 
bor’s ranks, that some labor lead- 
ers are hopeful of getting some 
legislation on Capitol Hill if the 
Dixiecrats are not stirred to 
wrath by civil rights bills or 
amendments, 

Nothing could be _ further 
from the truth. On every single 
labor issue—minimum wage, pre- 
vailing wage, not to speak of 
Taft-Hartley, and _ right-to-scab 


‘legislation, as well as housing 


construction and _ school _ con- 
struction, the main allies of the 
Republicans are the Dixiecrats. 
The consequences of attempt- 
ing to soft-soap- the enemies of 
labor and of thé Negro people 
can be disastrous. 
oe ‘ 
WITNESS the fight put up 
by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
and the NAACP on the jimcrow 
national guard issue. During the 
past weeks when tremendous 
pressure has been directed at 
Powell. and -the NAACP, from 


President Eisenhower down, the 


leaders of labor have been quiet, 
to put it charitably. 

A noteworthy and welcome 
exception was the United Mine 
Workers Union which, in the 
last issue of its Journal, said: 

“President Eisenhower says 


The Ancestor, 
A Short Story 
by Howard: Fast — 


And Other July 4th Features 


_— | 


Miami Blackout 


ON PAGE TWO of this issue, we tell the story of 
the heroic strike battle of the Miami hotel workers, now 
in its third month, Because big town newspapers rake 
in a healthy sum in Miami hotel advertising, there is a vir- 
tual news blackout of the strike. So much so that New 
York hotel workers tried to break through the press with a big 
demonstration. They did not succeed. 

There is no such news blackout of the strike in The Worker 
or Daily Worker. This is one big difference between newspapers 
that publish for profit (they’re Big Business under today’s condi- 
tions), and a newspaper which publishes in the interests of the 
workingclass. | 

Where the Big Business newspaper makes from 75 to 80 
percent of ‘its income in advertising, our income depends almost 
entirely on circulation and contributions. 

As we said last week, we're forced to bolster circulation in- 
come by raising The Worker sub price from $2.50 a year to $3.50 a 
year, starting July 1. It’s still $1.70 less than buying it weekly, 
an unsually large reduction for a sub. 

The most important way to build circulation income still re- 
mains the promotion activity of our supporters and supporting 
groups. We are depending on having this stepped up after a lull 
of a couple of months. | 

As regards contributions, we are at the 70 percent mark in our 
fund campaign for $100,000, as of Wednesday. We are shooting 
for at least the three-quarter mark by the weekend, and the 100 
percent point by mid-July. We need your help! Send your cone 
tributions to P.O, Box 136, Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. YX. 
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N.Y. Workers Stop Work © 
To Aid Miami Hotel Strike 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


A ONE-HOUR stop-work demonstration by some 10,000 New York waiters and 
waitresses in Times Square last Friday dramatized with powerful impact the 10-week-old/. 
strike of hotel workers in the Miami Beach resort area. 


picketline in the city’s labor his- 
tory, declared president David 
Siegal, of Waiters’ Local 1, Hotel 
and Restaurant International, AFL, 
which called the demonstration. 


The Miami strike, which began 
April 13, involves at this writing 
some 3,000 workers in 22 of the 
largest hotels in the area. The key 
issue is union recognition,. with 
Local 255 of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant International out to oman- 
ize an estimated 20,000 unorgan- 


ized. workers in some 400 hotels. 


* 


THE UNJON has 
conditions in the “luxury — 


described 


hotels as 


Other Strikers 
Irs South Hoid Out 


OTHER STRIKES in the 
South were: 3,400 workers in 
Florida’s phosphate. mining 
areas, now in the fifth week 
and marked last week by the 
shooting of a_ striker and ar- 
rests; 1,500 sugar _ refinery 
workers in Louisiana now in 
the third month. The 11l-week 
10-state strike of Greyhound 
Bus drivers was settled. 


having “the highest room rates and) =#2 


the lowest paid hotel workers in 
the United States.” 
“Hotels which charge 
rates running as low as $2 for a 
12-hour day. Employes work ; 


days per week with no overtime) 


provisions. 


guests, 
from $20 to $200 a day pay wage) 


The Miami Beach organizing 
drive and strike are widely re- 
garded in the labor movement as 


day. Both national CIO and AFL 
have thrown their. support to the 
Hotel and Restaurant International, 


Unions Gird for Battle 
In Copper, Steel Towns 


STRIKES in two of America's key industries— steel and pu 
“almost certain” 


copper—appeared 


as the Friday morning 


deadline neared and both United States Steel and Anaconda’ 


Copper still held to an offer of 
ten cents an hour. 

Furnaces. were already being. 
banked and coke ovens were cooled | 
in many steel plants as hopes were 
still held out that U.S. Steel would 
up its offer before the deadline suf- 
ficiently to satisfy the demand of 


¥ 


The steel workers, by the terms 
of their contract that runs for an- 
other vear, can only negotiate ‘on 

wages now. 


* | 
AT THIS WRITING, the offer) 
in steel stands at 6.5 cents acres 


the United Steelworkers of Amer-'the board plus an extra half cent 


to widen the span between each | 
of the 32 job classifications in the | 
industry. This means that the bulk | 
of the workers would get from | 
6.5 to ten cents. 


classifications in which. raises would | 


=o 


ica for a “substantial” il 


crease. 

Federal conciliators entered A 
aconda negotiations in Butt 
Montana as 80,000 workers of tl 
“Big Four” and some smaller coy 
per firms were set to come ot 
at the call of the unaffiliated Min 
Mill and Smelter Workers. Ana- 
conda, so far, was the only com- 
pany in copper to make an offer. 

* 


THE ACTUAL START of 
banking of furnaces, an expensive 
operation for the companies, 
seemed to give substance to re- 
ports that the negotiators are really 
far apart and that David ]. Mcs 
Donald, president of the _ steel 
union, is insisting on some thing 
close to the -20-cent pattern in 
the auto settlement. 


Rumors were flying thick and 
fast as bargaining came 
the gun.” Among them was one. 
report that U.S. Steel has still not 
put its final card on the table. 
Another, that McDonald hinted 
that if the companies would vol- 
untarily agree to an immediate 
plan for supplementary layoff pay, 
a settlement would be possible. 
That, presumably, would mean the 
companies would begin now to lay 
‘aside money for a fund, as in auto, 
from which payments could start 


ia a year, 


wage 


) 


i 


“ ~_ 
—" 


range to a top of 22 cents. 

In the past two years the steel 
union took its raises. on an across- 
the-board basis which had the ef- 
fect of narrowing job rates. 

A week before the strike dead- 
line, the steel] union sent directives 


“under to all ‘locals of 90-odd firms in 


‘basic steel employing 600,000 
workers to set up strike machin- 
ery. This came after the union’s 
170-man wage policy committee 
rejected the 10-cent offer. McDon- 
ald reported: 

“I am almost ashamed to men- 
tion the amount the industry is 
offering. It is an affrontery in this 
most profitable year in the indus- 

s history. It is. less than half 
+ {M. gave. - oe ele What. jare! 
we, anyway, second class pagent 


- 


This was “the first long-distance 
which 


‘AFL Teamsters Union, 
fq ee for a “well coordinated and 


directed campaign” 
and AFL nationally to win victory 


ized territory.” 


‘ti-million 


the key struggle in the South to- | 


Only a few thou- | 


‘to the Pacific 


‘tion to bar Communists from Guild 


now contains adequate safeguards 


is concentrating on the 
Miami drive as its No. 1 job na- 
tionally. 

Dave Beck, president of the 
last week 


of both CIO 


in Miami Beach. 

Beck said that if the hotel work- 
ers are successful “they will be 
blazing a needed trail in unorgan- 


HE URGED, farther, that the 
Miami fight be taken “to every 
quarter of the United States .. . 
so that public opinion will be in- 
formed and condemn 
conditions existing among the mul- 
dollar hotels of the 
Miami Beach area. 

In Miami Beach itself, the 
strikers nave remained firm in the 
face of 2 heavy barrage of court 
aiacthins and mass arrests. 

“These workers are solid as a 
rock,” said David Herman, pres- 
ident of Hotel Loeal 6 in New 
York, who is on loan to the Inter- 
national and is in charge of the 
Miami drive. 

“We have created a revolution- 
on change in Dade County,” Her- 
| man went on to say, in statements 
blished in the union paper, 
Hotel,” in New York. “We have 
created a union of whites and Ne- 
groes, of Latins and North Amer- 
icans, of all religions and_ nation- 
alities. It is something the South 
‘has never seen before.” 

A victory was registered by the 


the vicious! 


THE WEEK !N 


SOLIDARITY for Louisi- 
ana sugar refinery strikers 
(see story on Page 3) was in- 
dicated in statements by 
Cuban labor leaders that 


sugar workers of Cuba would 
refuse to handle raw sugar for 
strikebound plants. Statement of 
solidarity was issued after com- 
mittee met with Ralph Helstein, 
president of CIO Packinghouse 
Workers, which is conducting 
strike. | 
* 

“LABOR’S program lags in 
Congress,/ AFL Machinists 
warned if its weekly paper The 
Machinist. ° Among issues on 
which little or no action has 
been taken in Congress, paper 
listed: repeal or revision o 
Taft-Hartley Law, particularly 
Section 14-B’ which sanctions 
state right-to-work laws; income 
tax reduction; unemployment 
compensation sstandards; school 
construction; Jealth insurance 
and railroad retirement pen- 
sions. 

* 

SOCIAL SECURITY amend- 
ments were being reduced in 
proposals of Democrats on House 
Ways and - Means Committee. 


Even with this, opponents of 
liberalized social security were 
demanding open hearings in or- 
der to prevent any change. 

* 


RUNAWAY SHIPS were tar- 
get of organization drive of new 
office set up in New York City 
by ~ International Transport 
Workers Federation. Vessels are 
unorganized crews chartered un- 
der foreign flags. . . . Tankers 
strike of CIO National Maritime 
Union was settled with agree- 
ment similar to that won on dry 
cargo and passenger ships, pro- 


striking union last week when a 
(Continued on Page 12) : 


viding for supplementary unem- 
ployment insurance. 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


e Machinists Hit ‘Lag’ in Congress 
® Solidarity with Sugar Strikers 


BACK-TO-WORK ultimatum 
‘Was answered by mass picket 
line of 4,000 at Landers Frary 
& Clark in New Britain, Conn. 
Company struck by UE, had. 
made scab-herding effort pre- 
ceded by loud fanfare. Swelling 
ranks of 1,800 strikers were 
members of AFL and CIO 
unions which are part of United 
Labor Committee supporting 
strike. | 
* 

LONGEST STRIKE in his- 
tory of AFL Insurance Agents 
ended after 14 weeks when Bos- 
ton Mutual Insurance settled 
with $5 weekly raise and other 
concessions, including reinstate- 
ment with full pay of 22 agents 
who had been discharged after 


protest action. 
* 


ENTIRE TRANSIT system of 
Los Angeles was shut down by 
Strike of AFL Transportation 
Union for 20-cent pay raise over 
period of three years. 

* 

THIRTY-FIVE-HOUR- weck 
with no loss in take-home pay 
will be one of major demands 
in coming year of ClO Commu- 
nications Workers, union dele- 
gates decided at convention in 
St. Louis. President Joseph 
Beirne stated demand was par- 
tial answer to technological un- 
employment resulting trom use 


of automatic equipment. 
* 


GUARANTEED PAY PLAN 
will be sought from farm equip- 
ment manufacturers when UAW- 
CIO contracts expire with major 
firms in mid-August. 

SEVEN KOHLER - strikers 
were arrested for unlawful as- 
sembly when they protested il- 
legal possession of three machine 
guns by police of Kohler Village. 
UAW strike is -now in 15th. 
month. 


ne _--- ----- - 


News Guild Tackles Rights Issues 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


‘ALBANY, N.Y. 


PROBLEMS of collective bargaining to improve conditions of editorial and — 
sand are in the highest skilled employes of the nation’s newspapers, plans for organization of the unor ganized and a. 
program to end discrimination against — in newspaper employment received the 


major attention here last week of 


250 delegates at the 22d ‘annual © 
‘convention of the CIO American 


‘Newspaper Guild. 


Guild president Joseph F. Collis 
‘reported that on the political front 
Guild members from the Atlantic 
“have been advanc- 
ing causes of liberal movements 
and liberal candidates.” 

“But dangers to our security 
have not disappeared,” he warned 
the convention, “our successes have 
brought attempts by our enemies 
to curb us through legislation.” 

Collis cited the “notorious Catlin 
bill in Wisconsin” which hKmits par- 
ticipation of union members in 
politics, the so-called “right to 
work laws” in 18 states. These, he 
said, “frustrate our inherent right 
to growth and progress.” The con- 
vention pledged new efforts to wipe 
these laws from the books. 

* 

SPECIAL steps were taken for 
the Guild to come forward as a 
leader in the battle against dis- 
crimination against . Negroes by 
fighting for anti-jimcrow clauses in 
its contracts with the publishers. 

At the outset, Collis urged the}. 
delegates to reject the proposal of 
last years Los Angeles conven- 


membership. 

“There are some groups who 
think the Guild should not protect 
Communists,” he said. “There are 
others who feel the constitution 


against the union being captured 
2 the reds. It is the opinion 

your president and many dele- 
es to whom I have talked that 


the Communist issue is one ef the}. 


less important issues at’ this. con- 


vention.” 
The officers report and execu- 
h B. Nov- 


tive vice-president. Ralp 


Pas pening address’ supported the 
os : .. wae 


ae 


tees and 


Ve 


position of Collis in :ecommend- 
ing that no change be made in the 
Heywood Broun clause of the 
Guild Constitution which. states no 


member shall be barred or penal-' 


ized “by reason of age, sex, race, 
national origin, religious or ‘politi- 
cal conviction or anything he 
writes for publication.” 
*. 
AS THIS is being written, prior 
to the close of the convention, 


some groups of delegates are busy 


preparing amendments ‘to the in- 
ternational executive board's. rec- 


|ommendation. on the Communist 


issue. » 

The officers report offered a 
compromise suggesting the Guild 
take the: position it will -not con- 
test dismissal of an employe-“who. 
has admitted present Communist 
Party. membership,” or who has 
been adjudged by a government} 
agency “or court of competent _ jur- 
isdiction” to be a member of “any 
organization seeking or advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force and violence.” 
While the Communist issue 
simmered in the background, most 
delegates were busy in commit- 
nels working out plans 
the union. 


‘chain’ ‘council out- 


to stren 
The’ Heéatst 


lined a plan to conduct national 
memorandum negotiations with 
eight Hearst papers across the 
country. 

The Scripps - Heward chain 
council commended the Cleveland 
Guild: for having . achieved the 
first- pension plan in a_ Scripps- 
Howard paper. It recommended 
the Cleveland Press plan to other: 
locals as a positive approach to- 
ward better pensions. The council 
reported it was planning:a chain- 
wide negotiated pension on_ the 
Scripps-Howard chain benefitting 
all employes of’ all affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

* 

A CONFERENCE of Gannett 
publication guilds announced it 
was gcing ahead with a program 
of setting up bargaining units in 
the Gannett papers now unorgan- 
ized. 

Delegates representing staffs of 
the wire services met and planned 
a nation-wide bargaining drive. 
‘They asked the IEB to grant a 
charter to a national wire service 
local so they. could concentrate 
their work of organization. It was 
recommended by delegates from 
newspaper advertising offices that 
the ANG seek revision of the wage 
and hour law to bring: advertising 
‘sales people under full coverage. 

Many of the delegates are pre- 
dicting a stiff contest in the nom- 
ination and election of a new slate 
of national poop preg be- 

meeting early: to discuss nom- 
inations. The officets are elected 
for a two-year term and will serve 
a year beyond the next conven- 
tion’ to be held in Toronto in 
1956. Under the rules the election 
of officers will go to referendum 


lif there is a contest at the conven- 


tion,” PRR TR ee ig ce 


—, — 
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Nothing Changes 
' For George Meany 


IT IS IRONIC, but neverthe- 


less symbolic of the situation to- 


day, that a southern pro-New, 
Deal Senator appearing on the 
same convention platform with 
George Meany, 
should call for a 
policy of peace 
while the _ lat- 
ter was the sa- 
bre-rattler. 
That is exact- 
ly what §hap- 
pened last week 
in New York's 
Commodore Ho- 
tel on the platform before the 
convention of the Retail Clerks 


International Association, AFL... 


Less than four hours from the 
time of landing on U. S. soil af- 
ter his month-long trip to Eu- 
rope, Meany was on the plat- 
form of tthe Clerks’ convention 
with the opening words: 
“Number one, the Iron Cur- 
tain is still up and the cold war 
is still on despite anything that 


- you may hear to the contrary.” 


Then came the same old line 
from Meany, for no relaxation in 
preparation for the war with the 
Soviet Union he regards as in- 
evitable. The AFL head ignored 
entirely the developments that 
took place in recent weeks show- 
ing a marked decline in world 
tension. He seemed all the more 
bitter in tone, however, because 
those developments contradict 
the AFL's position. 

* 

TWO DAYS later Senator 
Kefauver addressing the con- 
vention, put the issue as “co- 
existence” in peace or “no-exist- 
ence.” He called for acceptance 
of Chou En-lai’s proposal to 
negotiate on Formosa. Ketauver 


——S 


GEORGE MEANY 


welcomed what he regards as 
an abandonment in Washington 
of the talk of “massive retalia- 
tion” and the policy of “blusters 
and threats. Kefauver .further 
deplored the attacks’ upon In- 
dias Premier Nehru for his 
countrys peace role. Kefauver 
even took issue with Meany for 
suggesting that. the Soviet 
Unions representatives could 
be excluded from the ILO on 
the claim that their unions are 
not “bonafide.” He holds that 
that, the USSR’s junions should 
stay in and be in contact with 
western labor. | 

Many of us: may not be 
startled by the spectacle of a la- 
bor leader taking the most ex- 
treme anti-peace position which 
is openly at tee in the Senate 
by McCarthy, Jenner and two 
others (for McCarthy's pro-war 
resolutions). Unfortunately this 
situation -has been quite tradi- 
tional in the AFL's hierarchy. 
But coming in the face of de- 
velopments in the world and in 
the U. S. today, it is time to 
take more than , routine look, 


IN- THE: MONTH that Meany 
was in Europe (where he him- 


self experienced the increasing — 
Opposition ,evea in» right-wing. 


- a 
j . ~ @8t« 


- Lovestone 


_®e Sy r é 


ranks of labor to the AFL’s pre- 
ventive war line) some signifi- 
cant developments took to 
The Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia renewed a close friend- 
ship and adopted a program to 
work for peace. Premier Nehru 
made his historic trip to the So- 
viet Union that was climaxed 
with a Bulganin-Nehru declara- 
tion much like the USSR-Yugo- 
slavia position. The United Na- 
tions 10th anniversary assembly 
in San Francisco was meeting in 
an atmosphere that was visibly 
less tense than it has been for 
years. The Soviet Union moved 
for moral relations with Western 
Germany and Japan. The results 
of the Bandung conference and 
its five key principles have be- 
come more visible in the form 
of a great strengthening - and 
unity of the pro-peace | anti- 
imperialist forces also in Indone- 
sia, Burma, Pakistan gnd other 
parts of Southeast Asia. And es- 
pecially important, is the prog- 
ress of the for foreign ministers 
on the arrangement of a con- 
ference of the top four heads of 


' gstate—the conference that the 


AFL leaders had worked so 
hard to prevent. 


In the light of the develop- 


ments, Meany looked a little 


silly when he claimed there is 
no change in cold war tension? 


But Meany isn’t ignorant of what’s | 


going on. He and a little clique 
of rabid Soviet-haters like Jay 
who directs the 
AFL's international affairs, -are 
desperately working against the 
growing pro-peace tide. 

* 


WITH THE 1956 campaign 
soon to roll, it is not too early to 
ask whether Meany who will 
head the merged labor move- 
ment, will continue along that 
line to represent it as “labor’s” 
position. Harmful as this line 


had been in the past, it can 


World o: Labor 


prove disastrous for labor in the | 


months to come. Is the labor 
movement to be pictured as an 
apendage:to the war party of 
the country—to the McCarthy 
line on foreign policy? 

If that develops, and we can 
be sure the administration’s 
forces will not miss the oppor- 
tunity, popular resentment will 
rise high against labor's political 
campaigners. An endorsement 
from the Meanys will be. viewed 
as a “kiss of death” by some lib- 
eral candidates. Peace has _be- 
come the top issue and top vote- 
getter. Meany’s line will cut la- 
bor’s political. throat. 

Meany sounds just as. silly 
when he continually harps as he 
did before the Clerks, that the 
peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries are looking to the 
U.S. for “leadership” Meany 
said he learned that during his 
trip. Well, it is high time Meany 
took some stock of what HAS 
HAPPENED while he is. still 
“advising” Washington how to 
bribe the peoples of Asia. On 
the very day Meany spouted 
before the Clerks, in Moscow's 
Dynamo stadium a capacity au- 
dience of 100,000 cheered like 
fans at hot game in Yankee 
Stadium to speeches of Premiers 
Nehru and Bulganin. Meany 
should read those speeches care- 
fully and appreciate fully the 
depth and principleness of the 
India-USSR declaration. I partic- 
ularly note the following from 
Nehru’s speech: 

“We believe in democracy 
and we set us the task of estab- 
lishing in our country a socialist 
society by peaceful. means. No 
matter what form of Socialism 
or democracy this society will 
take, it must give all le ac- 
cess to knowledge and offer to 
all the same — | 

AND REMEMBER, Mr. 
Meany, Nehru lauded the Rus- 
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Louisiana s Sugar Bowl 


lenge to his supreme authority as 
feudal boss of the area where God- 


A FEUDAL empire in the Louisiana sugar bowl is rocking under 
1,500 UPWA sugar refinery workers on strike since April“14. Here in rural St. John the 
Baptist pane “king” Leon Godchaux II is des 


chaux Sugars, Inc., holds sway. 


by 76-year-old Judge R. I. Rivarde 
for contempt of a restraining order 


~ Seven are already in jail—cited 


—and 31 more face trial on charges 


violence. The 30 men and one wo- 
man, 19-year-old union secretary 
Barbara Falgoust, include all offi- 
cers and executive board members 
of UPWA Local 1124. | 

Struck, also, is the Colonial 
Sugar Co. of nearby Gramercy, 
where UPWA Local 1167 is bar- 
gaining agent. So far, Colonial has 
not attempted to recruit strike- 
breakers. 

Key issue of the strike is the 
North - South -wage differential. 
Workers are determined to make 
a beginning toward reducing the 
41-cent-an-hour gap between their 
rates and those paid in all sugar 


of “conspiriacy” to incite acts of @ 


fevidence that one of the five had 
‘been seen to talk briefly with one 
of the men later involved in the 
fight 


refineries from Boston to Balti- 


more on the East Coast. 
— 


A FANTASTIC injunction issued | 
by Judge Rivarde, at Godchaux’s 
urging, is directed not only against 
union members but applies its 
sweeping terms to residents of the 


Undaunted, the jailed strikers 
told their fellow workers to “hold 
the line till we get back!” 


Can't Hide the Bitter Strife 


RESERVE, La. 
the impact of 


perately attempting to crush a union chal- 


settle he will,” said one speaker. 
THE UNION has also held two 
‘special meeting with wives of strik- 
ers both in Reserve and Gramercy. 
‘So great was the interest and de- 
mand for more that additional 
meetings for wives are being plan- 


Documents served’ on the 31 to 


clude such amazing charges as that. 


their use of the word “scab” in- 


cites to violence, and that there 


entire parish—the Louisiana ‘term 
for county. Two men, neither of. 
them connected with the union, 
are among the seven already sen- 
tenced to 60 days in jail and $150 
fines. The two had taken part in a 
tavern brawl with strikebreakers. 
Five unionists present at the time 
were charged with conspiracy to 
incite the altercation. Judge Riv- 
arde sent them to jail on the sole 


have been “hard looks” at trucks 
crossing the picket lines. 

Harding Farlough, one of those’ 
named as alleged “conspirators’ | 
has been out of the Parish on a na- 
tional fund raising tour for the last) 
two weeks. 

Meantime, strike morale rose to 
even greater heights as 2,000 strik-. 
ers and people aad the town and 
countryside jammed into the Re-| 
serve High School gymnasium for 
a mass meeting over the weekend. 

In a moving demonstration of! 
unbreakable - solidarity the huge: 
crowd applauded rank-and-file 
spokesmen who vowed to carry on 
to victory. 

“Godchaux may have to #0 to the 
jail house to negotiate the-final set- 
tlement with our committee, but 


LLPE HOLDS CONFABS : 


go before the. judge this week in-| 


ned. — | 
, Counter legal action by union 
attorney> is under way. They will 
seek action in U. S. Federal Court 
to remove the case from. Judge Riv- 
arde’s hands. The union charges 
the judge’s action abrogates the 
constitutional rights of the entire 
community. 

The 1,000 employee-American 
Sugar Co. refinery in New Orleans © 


|recently granted a ten-cent increase - 


with an additional four cents in 
fringes to UPWA Local 1101. The 
increase reduced the differential by 
three cents. Another neighboring 
competitor, Henderson Sugar Co., 
also has agreed to the dime raise. 
Both Godchaux and Colonial 
have limited their offers to five 
cents and no fringes. Their “last 
offer” would actually widen the 
historic differential to 43 cents. 
Unionists have issued an appeal 
to the consuming public not to buy 
Godchaux sugar products. 


ee 


Gird for ‘56, Says McDevitt 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO 


IN THIS summer’s heat, the American Federation of Labor is taking the time to 
prepare for the 1956 elections which are to begin with next springs primaries. The AFL's 


conferences across the nation. In 
these sessions were indicated some 
of the problems, the plans the ob- 
jectives of labor for 1956. 

As LLPE director James Mc- 
Devitt put it, labor will be seek- 
ing to unseat nine U.S. Senators 
and 25 members of the House of 
Representatives with proven rec- 
ords as foes of labor and ar: gon 
senting states and districts where 
labor and its allies can replace 
them. 

The LLPE will concentrate next 
year on U.S. congressmen, it was 
indicated, and also on state legis-' 
latures. 


ena i 
MAJOR attacks have 
been directed against labar, be- 
ginning with the Taft-Hartley Act, 
McDevitt pointed out. The second 
was the rash of anti-union state 


THREE 


“right-to-work” laws. The third 
was the drive to curb labor's vot-: 
ing power, as exemplified in Wis-’ 
consin’s Catlin Law. ~ 

In the Birmingham, Alabama re- 
gional LLPE conference, McDev- 
itt told the delegates that the. Wis- 
consin law was part of a pattern 
“to restrict labor from joining to-; 
ome in seeking the election of 
y candidates to office.” 


| 
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more vigorously than ever before, 
in the primaries in the South, fight- | 
ing for the defeat of anti-labor Dix- | 
iecrats. 

* 

IN THE seven-state conference 
held in Chicago, there were indica- 
tions of serious organizational prob- 
lems which LLPE has in many 
areas. «In Chicago, for example 
LLPE has broken down completely 
due to differences among top Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor leaders. 

On the other hand, there were 


a) 


political arm, Labor’s League for Political Education, has concluded a series of regional 


where the lively LLPE has the 
main CIO locals affiliated to it, 
and where some major labor gains 
were won in the recent township 
elections. 

In the floor discussions at these 
meetings there developed some 
concern over LLPE’s continued 
weaknesses in manv areas and the | 


failure to develop sufficient inde- 


pendent labor political action. © 
George Haberman, president of 

the Wisconsin State Federation of 

Labor, called on LLPE to inter- 


such examples as Danville, Illinois, 


Tm A Member | 
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vene more directly in the selec- 
‘tion of candidates. “Some of the 
‘candidates we are given are not 
worth supporting,” he said, “and” 
‘maybe it’s time for labor to look 
around for its own candidates.” 

. 

FROM THE LLPE leadership 
there also came an admission that 
the big problem of political action 
‘is not with the AFL membership 
but with the bureaucrats in staté, ’ 
and local bodies who stand in the 
way of developing labor's inde- 
‘pendent political campaigns. 

“The rank - and - file,” said Mc- 
Devitt, “will tend to yote in the 


|best interests of labor. The prob- 


Jem is with those leaders who do. 
not even give the people in the | 


y 


» shops a chance to see our program, 
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Court Passport E 


By ROB F. HALL | ‘ 

WESTBROOK PEGLER has a widely known attachment to absolutism which. is 
defined in the dictionary as the doctrine of unlimited authority and control, or despotism. 
For that reason he has been reverent and adoring toward the passport section of the State 
Department both under its form- — , _ 
er head, Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley and, 
since last spring, under Miss Fran- 
ces Knight. 

Hailing Miss‘ Knight’s appoint- 
ment, he boasted that the job was 
“invested with arbitrary legal au- 
thority” to refuse passports, and 


ine al 
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ict Rankles State Dep't — 


denial of passports as a means of 
censoring the thoughts and activ- 


fused Dr. Foreman’s application, 
to grant him a bonafide hearing or 
else give him his passport. ities of American citizens. 

This victory for Dr. Foreman} In addition to the Foreman case, 
has special meaning which nojthe ECLC sponsored the fight for 
doubt Westbrook Pegler will be}Dr. Nathan and is pushing the. 
the first to note, for the ECLC fight for a passport for Paul Robe- 
which Foreman heads is the or-|son and for Henry and Anita Wil- 
ganization which is carrying on a | Cox. Their attorney is the well- 
consistent fight to end the State/known © constitutional authority, 
Department practice of arbiirary' Leonard Boudin. 


[ 


Dulles told a news conference 
on Tuesday that he had not de- 
cided whether to appeal the Cir- 
cuit Court’s decision to the Su- 
preme Court. Only on one point 
were State Department officials in 
apparent agreement: they said the 
department had “tentatively re- 


—_——, 


not only to “Communists and _ per- 
sons who have truck with them.” 

“For that matter,” said Pegler in 
a recent column, “Miss Knight, 
like Mrs. Shipley, can shake her 
head with decisive finality (to 
anybody) without giving any rea- 
son.” She can refuse a passport to 
Eleanor Roosevelt. for. instance, 
Pegler wrote. 

* 

IT NOW seems that Pegler, 
Miss Knight and her boss, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, 
-have been laboring under a mis- 
apprehension. For on June 23 the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Washington handed down a de-!' 


ROBESON 


Thus, said the court in effect, 


cision in the case of Max Schactman 'peijther of Pegler’s adored ladies 


which declared that the State De-| 
partment has no “arbitrary right”? 
to deny a passport. 

“The right to travel, to go from 
place to place as the means of 
transportation permit, is a natural 
right,” said the court in an opinion 
written by Judge Fahy. 

This right is subject to 
onable regulation” but any re-| 
straints imposed. upon it must 
comply with the Constitution, and 


reas- 


may deprive a citizen of his rights 


4° travel abroad without a quasi- 


judicial hearing in which the State 
Department with witnesses (and 
not faceless informers) proves that 
the issuance of a passport to this 


een somehow aids in the ex- 
fecution of a crime against this 


government or its people.« 
x 


AND AS IF in direct reply to 


fused” a passport to Joseph Clark, 
foreign editor of the Daily Work- 
er, to go to Geneva to cover the 
Big Four conference for this paper. 
But, as one immediate effect of 
the Fahy decision, these officials 
added that as of now the refusal 
is not final. 
The State Department has un- 
derstandably become wary and 
uneasy. Its absolutism in the pass- 
port field has run into one rebuff 
after another in recent weeks. 


There was the case of Otto 
Nathan, a highly respected NYU 
, professor and the executor of the 
‘estate of the late Albert Eimstein. 
Ordered by Judge Henry Schwein- 
hut to issue Dr. Nathan a pass- 
port, the State Department com- 
plied rather than risk a court test. 

* 


om 


| 


| THEN LAST WEEK there was' 


ithe case of Dr. Clark Foreman, 
‘former New Deal official, a South- 
erner, always active in the fight 
against jimcrow schools and_ for 
repeal of the poll tax, and more 
recently director of the Emer- 


specifically with the Fifth Amend- Pegler, Judge Edgerton, in a con-' gency Civil Liberties Council. 


ment which says no person shall curring opinion, said bluntly, “Ar-| 


District Judge Burnita S. Mat- 


be deprived of liberty without due bitrary. action is not due process thews ordered the State Depart- 


; 


process of law, the court said. 


of law.” 


‘ment, which has consistently re- 
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NAACP Spurns Ike's Go-Easy Plea 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


a 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


FOR WEEKS before some 750 delegates to the 46th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People trekked to this sun-bathed re- 
sort town the tension had been building between the Negro people's movement and the 


Eisenhower Administration. Eisen- 
hower had: been cautioning Negro 
Jeaders against pressing for civil 
rights ariendments to housing, 
school aid and the military reserves 
bill; and even. more insistently the 
Negro leaders, for whom Rep. 
Adam C. Powell (D-NY) is the 
congressional spokesman, called 
for amending all laws to conform 
to only one class of U. S. citizen- 
ship. 

The issue exploded-on the con- 
vention floor when an emergency 
resolution was reported in the 
midst of routine sessions condemn- 
ing President Eisenhower and 
Rep. Carl Vinson (D-Ga) for their 
“efforts to circumvent” an. amend- 
ment opening all National Guard 
units to Negroes under the mili- 
tary reserves bill. 

‘ * 

THIS CAME - simultaneously 
with the President’s greetings to 
the convention in which he coun-, 
selled “forbearance” and “pati-' 
ence’ in the fight to end second 
class citizenship. There was more 
than-a cool] reception to the Presi-. 
dential greeting; the corridors: 
buzzed with its denunciation in 
quite unpolite Ranguage. And the 
bad taste was not removed from 
the mouths of the delegates by the 
sugary oratory of Vice-Presklent 
Richard M. Nixon in the. meeting's 
Closing session. 


Nixon told the 1,000 assembled the United Nations with the col- 


delegates and visitors that the 
Eisenhower Administration had 
the. same objectives as they, but 
that the administration saw “edu- 
cation and persuasion,”/rathes than 
laws, as the means to that end. 

“A law,” Nixon apologized to; 
his quizzical audience,” is only as 
good as the will ef the people to: 
abide by it.” ; 

* 

IT DIDN'T take a seasoned po- 
litical observer to detect from this 
that Nixon was backtracking from} 
the Dixiecrats who have _threat- 
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gration. The delegates had voted 
to stand firm in face of the 
threats. 

They called for a “broad non- 
partisan political action campaign 
on the national, state and local 
levels” to back up the program 
they adopted. And the program 
barred segregation and discrimina- 
tion in any form. : 

The adopted program indicated 
the desire of the delegates that the 
U. S. government cease voting ‘ih 


onial powers against the freedom 
of colonies. Especially they singled 
out the racist outrages committed 
by the government of the Union 
of South Africa. 
They greeted the Tenth ‘Birth- 
day of the United Nations, but 
criticized its failure to realize the 
ends of the charter regarding hu- 
man rights. They attacked the 


'Walter-McCarran immigration law 


and ealled for its revision to elim- 
inate its racist character. 
: - * 


ened open rebellion against U. S.| workshop 


Jaw in the matter of school inte- 


ommended 


me a ee ee 


action against any white member 
guilty of actions against desegre- 
gation. The delegates in their 
speeches sharply criticized the 
Government Contracts Committee 
for doing so little against job jim- 
crow in plants and industries doing 
work on government contracts. 
Vice President Nixon, chairman 
of the GCC, told the convention 
that thousands of jobs had been 
opened up to Negro workers, but 
the delegates heard that in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
in atomic energy plants, as well 
as in the railroad industry, Negro 
discrimination was still the rule. 


In this regard, Clarence Mit- 
chell, . director of the NAACP 
Washington Bureau, 
himself to the Democrats in Con- 
gress and to the labor leaders who 
support the Democrats, declared 
that Negroes want to see passage 
(of labor and social legislation. But, 
he said, the. NAACP and the Ne- 
gro people were unwilling to ac- 
cept the slogan of the “full dinner 
pail,” unless there were written as- 
‘surances that Negroes would get 
their share of the pail. 

The Atlantic City NAACP con- 
vention adopted what is perhaps 
the most advanced program of any 
liberal group. fighting for demo- 
cratic advance. It was _ voiced 
mainly by Negro leaders. 

If not on the floor of the con- 
vention, the hallway discussions 
speculated on the reasons why 
more labor leaders and _ hiberal 
Democrats. had not attended and 
mingled their voices with those of 
the delegates against the pro- 
grams of Eisenhower and the 
Dixiecrats. Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
secretary noting this in his speech, 
wamed that Negroes would not 
continue to support the Demo- 
crats if they did not break from 
the racist bloc centered im the 
southern states. | 

The delegates meant business. 


And they took - an 


Position, telling the politicians: to 
put up or shut up. sdstitlindass, 


r 


addressing : 
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WEEKLY NOTEBOOK 


; By AUGUSTA STRONG 
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summer time is meeting time 


SUMMER vacation time 
is otherwise known in many 
quarters as “annual report 
time and “convention 
time. . Taking advantage of 
the opporunities for meeting 
during the summer, 
tions combine vacations with the 
serious business of deliberations. 
Already placed on the check list 
for summer thinking are several 
reports on jobs—or the lack of 
them. © 

The New York Urban League 
held its annual meeting this 
weekend, for instance, and con- 
sidered a program for the year, 
based on a new Annual Report 
which is now being distributed. 
An attractive little booklet, it is 
easy to read, well. illustrated, 
and leaves no doubt that equal 
opportunity to work is still the 
biggest problem facing New 
York Citys Negroes. 

Unemployment rose in 1954 
with Negroes hardest hit . . 
“the slow but steady progress 
toward racial equality in indus- 
try was set back”. . . and the 
report cites the figures, “on those 
industries in which it has cam- 
paigned during the year for 
more jobs. 


* 


FOUR THOUSAND _iong- 
shoremen, a tenth of the total, 
seek a living on the Brooklyn 
and Manhattan waterfronts. Less 
than 250 get regular work of 
two or three days a week. An 
unfinished fight on the docks is 
the effort to end the practice of 
racial, or nationality work gangs, 
which are sometimes pitted 
against each other. 

Airlines for the first time this 
year, proffered a few jobs hither- 
to closed except to whites—about 
20 in all. Still barred are such 
jobs as pilots, stewards, stew- 
ardesses, ar.d most public posts. 
Among 7,000 brewery workers, 
only 38 had enough seniority to 
belong to the unions which con- 


trol jobs in the indusirv. Efforts 
of the League and other groups 
have added 19 additional Negro 


workers to this total—but further 


barriers are still there and 
so on the report goes, touching 
on housing, desegregation in 
schools, and some special social 


organiza-— 


welfare projects. 

The Urban League, now 45 
years old, has offices in Bronx, 
Brooklyn, Manhattan, Queens— 
sponsors community programs 
and services, and is a valuable 
source of information on employ- 
ment and welfare of Negroes. 

| * 
' OTHER SURVEYS of jobs 
now available are the Teachers’ 
Union figures on the employ- 
ment of Negro teachers which 
had been widely quoted in the 
press, and which will undoubt- 
edly figure in the work of the 
city Commission which is due to 
report the fall public 

school problems of segregation. 
* 


THIS WEEKEND the State 
Commission against Discrimima- 
tion (SCAD) takes up the new 
phase of its work voted by the 
last legislature — authority over 
discrimination in housing which 
receives aid from public funds. 
Several groups are prepared to 
keep them busy. The NAACP 
plans to make housing discrimi-- 

_ nation a campaign second in im- 
portance only to schools during 
the next year. It figures large in 
the Urban League program, as 
well as in the programs of bor- 
ough tenants’ organizations. 


* 


A PAGEANT eelebrating.. 
ninety years of Negro achieve- | 
ment in this country, is being 
proposed for this fall by a group 
of clergyman. Father of the 
idea is Dr. T. S. Harten, of 
Brooklyn's Holy Trinity Baptist 
Church, and,a national Baptist 
leader. The plan is to hold it at 
Ebbets Field, after baseball sea- 
son. | 


in on 


* 


CONVENTION SEASON is 
underway with dozens of gath- 
erings scheduled across the na- 
tion including: National Sunday 
School and Baptist Training 
Union Congress in Atlantic City, 
June 27 to July 3; National As- 
sociation of Negro Business and 
Professional Womens Clubs, 
Chicago, July 27-30; Race Rela- 
tions Institute, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., June 27-July 
3; Elks (IBPOE of W), Washing- 
ton, D.C., Aug. 22-25; National 
Bar Association, Washington, 
D.C., Sept. 1-3. 


‘PENN. HIGH COURT RESTORES 


JEWISH CENTER TO MEMBERS 


By A. STRAUSS 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Supreme 


Court 


has nullified the verdict of Judge Henry Ellenbogen under which 

the Jewish Cultural Center was taken away from its members. 
On the basis of the Supreme Court decision the center must_ 

immediately be returned to the Jewish Cultural Society to which 


the Center belongs. 


The decision of the Supreme Court was made on the basis 
of the appeal which Heymen Schlesinger, attorney for the Jewish 
Culture Society, had made to the State’s Attorney General. 

At the same tinie the Supreme Court said that the charge 
made in a petition by professional red-baiter Harry Alan Sherman 
that attorney Schlesinger and the Attorney General had entered 
into g deal against Judge Ellenbogen was “shameful -and scan- 


dalous.” s 
_ The Jewish Culture 
of their Center July 6. 
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Society is planning a festive reopening 
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Even White House Admits 
_ Peace Hopes Now Strong — 


By JOSEPH CLARK. 


THREE WEEKS AGO President Eisenhower said it would take 20 years to ease 
world tensions and he wamed against “fatuous expectations” that the Big Four meeting 
would reduce such tensions. Secretary of State Dulles went even further. He said the! 


Big Four meeting could not ease 
tensions, the best it could do was 
to “identify” tensions. ~* 

This newspaper said Eisen- 
hower and Dulles were dead 
wrong. We said they were being 
dragged reluctantly to the con- 
ference table. And now, slowly, 
reluctantly, under the impact ot 
public opinion here and abroad, 
Eisenhower concedes he was 
wrong. At his press conference on 


Wednesday (June 29) Eisenhower] ; 


-gaid: ‘ 
He believes that chances of 

easing world tensions are better 

than he thought two months ago. 

_ The President said he based this 
tly on what he had learned of 
st week's United Nations Anni- 

versary meeting in San Francisco. 

* 


THUS world-wide pressure for 
peace was sweeping away’ ob- 
stacles, like the artifical uproar 
about. the Bering Straits plane in- 
cident last week. The Knowlands 
and the McCarthys had seized on 
that in an attempt to blow up the 
Big Four meeting. Even Sen. Mike 
Manstield, (D-Mont) reacted in 
McCarthy-like fashion td the first 
biased news reports about the 
plane incident. Mansfield bluster- 
ed that we should not go to the 


Geneva meeting if we don't get. 
“satisfaction” about the dowaing’ 


of the plane oft the Siberian 
coast. | 

But on Wednesday Eisenhower 
said the Soviet attitude toward the 
plane incident was very encourag- 
ing.-He went. ow to say that weath- 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


® Historie Peace 


® Wehrmacht Still Blocked 


THE WORLD Peace Assem- 
bly in Helsinki heard a six-point 
peace proposal from renowned 
philosopher Bertrand Russel and 
a dramatic offer by the Soviet 
delegates to halt all tests of 
atomic jand hvdtogen bombs. 
Russel proposed that scientists 
explain what the results of nu- 
clear explosions are and = he 
called for world-wide cultural 
exchange and trade among na- 
tions east and west. 

* 
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negotiations. The Social Demo- 
crats were joined by many of 
Adenauer’s own supporters in 
opposing rearmament before ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet Union 
through which Germany can be 
reunited. . 


SOVIET Foreign Minister 
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' - DURING the heyday of the repressive Alien and Se- - 
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Chinese. What was called a “mercy 


y 


verted Navy PBY patrol bomber 
which was part of the Chiang Kai- 
shek airforce. 

But the dastardly nature of this 
incident came out in the admis- 
sion that the plane was flying to 
Matsu Island under charter by the 
“U.S. Military Assistance Advisory 
Group.” On Tuesday, the day after 
the Chinese had downed _ this 
plane with slight damage, along 

with a Chiang Kai-shek jet plane,’ 

United Press ,ran .thée. following 
jitem trom Formosa: 

“Chinese (Formosan) sources 
said the plane today picked up Lt. 
Col. Lechland M. Field of Bur- 
lington, Vt., an artillery officer who 
is advising the Nationalist. com- 
mand on Matsu as part of the U.S. 
Military Assistance Advisory 
| Group.” 
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er conditions in the area were not 
good and that part of the incident 


, : chance to think through that state- 
was a misunderstanding. 


diane iment a tremendous curtain would 
This still left unanswered the 16 lifted from the entire Formosa 
question why it is that our planes Straits Crisis. Here is an admission 
fly off the Siberian coast, or off that U.S. artillery officers are sta- 
the Ssovie Baltic coast or off the: tioned on Matsu to assist the 
China coast while it's never the! Chiang Kai-shek pirates. Matsu is, 
other way around. 10 miles from the Chinese main-' 
ol _ _|land. No one, even. in Washing- 
STILL ANOTHER plane inci- ton, has suggested that Matsu is 
dent last week off the coast of! not Chinese territory. 
China gave clear evidence that . | 
Washington was responsible for EVERY day the Chiang Kai-shek 
the tensions in the Far East. artillery on Matsu fires on the Chi- 
On Moriday the newspapers be-' pese mainland or on offshore ship- 
gan an abortive campaign—this ing. This shipping consists of tiny 
time about an alleged ‘mercy | fshing vessels plving their jobs so 
plane” that was shot down by the essential to feed the people of 
| China. And here are American ar- 
itillery experts directing the fire. 
And here is a PBY bomber flying 
‘to the island of Matsu to aid this 
No wonder Washington hushed; 
up the whole PBY bomber story 
before anyone asked any embar- 


to ending the whole cold war. _ rassing questions. 


Assembly 


‘|plane” turned out to be a con-|' 


If the American people had a; 


' dition Laws, Thomas Jefferson counseled his countrymen: 
“A little more patience, and we shall see the reign of 
“witches pass over, and the people recovering their true 
right, restoring the government to its true principles.” 

As we review events since July 4th a year ago we 

can discern signs that the reign of McCarthyite witches . 
which has bedeviled our land since 1948 is beginning—we 
stress the word beginning—to pass over. What has been 
-achieved, however, has been achieved (and we are sure 
the shade of T. Jefferson will agree) not through patience 
but through the vigorously expressed will of the people 
against McCarthyism and the repression of people's free- 
dom which he represents. 

This was registered in the November, 1954, elections 
when many of the worst McCarthyites were defeated, and 
in Senate vote of censure against the Wisconsin fuehrer. 
It found voice in the revulsion of an entire nation against 
Attorney General Brownell’s. informer system following 

‘the ‘revelations of ex-informer Harvey Matusow. It reach- 
ed a new high level in the Lightfoot Smith Act trial when 
trade union locals spoke out in defense of this Communist 


leader. | 
The CIO automobile workers at their convention last 
March reflected the apprehensions of all labor when they 
called for a Congressional probe of the onslaught against 
civil liberties. In Pennsylvania the state AFL pointed out 
the dangers to labor which were inherent in the move to 
bolster the state sedition law in the pending Nelson case. 
And the people’s struggle has borne fruit. In the climate 
which has resulted. a new trial was ordered for two Smith 
Act victims, Charney and Trachtenberg. In the Pittsburgh 
Smith Act case, two members of the Appeals Court enter- 
ed an historic dissent against the conviction. The Supreme 
Court dismissed the contempt convictions of Julius Em- 
spak, Tom Quinn and Phil Bart, and, in the Peters case, 
upheld a former government employee against a witch- 


* 
* 

THE MANAGER of the US. | BUT IF THE plane incidents of | 
chess team in the USSR received the past week showed who was' 
a warm welcome when he told responsible for trying to maintain 
a Moscow audience that people 'tensions the approach of the Gen- 
who never met are “likely to | 9. 4. per: 

.eva Big Four meeting showed how 


misunderstand each other.” Man- | ~ ) q 4 
ager Rosser i. Vain were t ce ¢€ orts. Presi ent 


Reeves brougfit | *4 se 
down the house when he con | isenhower's admission at his press 
conference was a tribute to public 


cluded: “I would like to utter a | *0™U"S ee 
prayer that Russians-and Ameri- | Pressure for negotiiting an end to 
cans for the next 10,000 years the cold war. 


|. And Secretary of State Dulles 


meet in combat no greater than | ull 
chess.” : also revealed that he was a victim 


* ‘ ges ; ; 
{ing to maintain tensions. For years 


 scggpsmese waste eos bo a, 8 ‘Dulles (and Acheson before him) 
A Rectan Tate Tins atabe. had pushed the policy of rearm- 
ment came right afin = mecting ing West Germany and incorporat- 
i ing its contingents in NATO. 
th , A Bo" British and Throughout the world, however, 
ng © American, Drv'ish ane | there was opposition to the remili- 
French ambassadors - Bel- tarization of Germany. 
grade. Yugoslavia indicated it In West Germany itself the So- 
wishes to maintain friendly rela- | cial Democratic Party and the 
-ions with all countries. Trade Union Federation demand- 
* ed negotiations with the Soviet 
ISRAEL PREMIER Moshe | Union on reunifving Germany BE- 
Sharett’s cabinet resigned after | FORE rearming. Well, Dulles put 
disagreement among the four | over the decision to rearm and to 


of his own “smart” strategy of try-) . 


Molotey returned to the Soviet 
Union after a visit that included 
lunch with. finance capitalist 
Barney Baruch, visits to the 
Metropolitan Museums of Art 
and Natural History, the Chi- 
cago Museum of Science and 
“= hen and posing for a photo- 
graph in Cheyenne wearing a 
10-gallon ‘hat. At the San Fran- 
cisco, UN meeting Molotov pro- 
posed ending the cold war. 


* 


AFTER visiting Czechoslova- 
kia, the Soviet Union and Po- 
land India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru told reporters in Vienna 
that he had found no iron cur- 
tain in the socialist countries. 
The impact of the historic Bul- 

in-Nehru Joint Declaration 
i ees was being felt all over 
the world as a further impetus 


parties in the government coali- 
tion. It was reported that the 
Mapai (Labor) party will try to 
form a government without the 
General Zionists. 

* 

TWELVE SOVIET farm ex- , 
perts will begin a tour July 15: 
with special emphasis on Iowa 
and corn raising. They will also 
visit Illinois, Nebraska and 
Minnesota and end their trip 
Aug. 20 in Washington. 

* 


THE U. S. told the USSR it 
would permit a Russian. Orth- 
odox priest to come to the U. S. 
if the Soviet Union’ allowed a 
U. S. Catholic priest to go to* 
Moscow. Previous ouster of a 
Russian prelate: brought the ex- 
| ion of an Anierican priest 


irom Moscow. ! 


.| diplomatic 
| Adenauer has indicated he will go 


put the West German Wehrmacht 
in NATO. But the Soviet Union 
countered by inviting Chancellor 
Adenauer to Moscow to negotiate 
and trade relations. 


to Moscow possibly in September. 
- $0 now Dulles is bleating that 
Moscow is no longer interested in 
reuniting Germany. But the véry 
invitation the Soviet Union sent 
to :Adenauer specifically said that 
the reunification of Germany was 
a major necessity. The upshot of 
the Administration policy on Ger- 
many is that tt has left Dulles out 
on a limb in view of the approach- 
ing W. German-Soviet parley. 
In West Germany once more 
comes the demand of the trade 
unions, and Social Democratc, and 
even some business circles, that 


| 


ae | 
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_ (Continued on Page 13) 


hunting loyalty board. | 

The Court of Appeals in Washington has reaffirmed 
the right to receive passports as a natural right. And only 
last week, after a rebuff in the courts, Brownell announced 
the dropping of charges against Dr. Lattimore, one of the 
prime targets of McCarthy and informer Louis Budenz. 

Even the tabulation of these developments is impres- 
sive. But they are heartening because they invest us with 
the necessary courage, and confidence to carry on this fight 
until, as Jefferson said, the people recover their true right 
and the government is restored to its true principles. For 
between that shining goal and the sober reality of today, 
there is a vast divergence. | 

The Smith Act is still on the books and pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court is the McCarran Law's threat to 
the right of a political party to operate. Seventeen patriotic 
men and women are in prison, including such stalwart 
fighters for the people’s rights as Bob Thompson and Gus 
Hall, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Claudia Jones. Scores 
more are facing prison, depending upon court rulings on 
their appeals. | 

On this July 4th, however, we can say with a confi- 
‘dence which might have seemed illusory to many a year 
ago, that these Hitlerite laws can be repealed and the prin- 
ciples of liberty again enthroned, a prospect tremendously 
strengthened by the relaxing of international tensions and 
the growing promise that the cold war can be ended. This 


| 


is a truth which Eugene Dennis saw so well on the eve of 
his imprisonment in June, 1951. “We say that world peace 
can be successfully defended, and the First Amendment's 
guarantees of freedom regained,” he declared then. “This 
is an affirmation of our faith in the tens of millions of 
Americans who must move into united, militant struggle 
if these difficult goals are to be achieved. But it is not 
enough merely to affirm this faith in words, We must. 


| demonstrate it in deeds, every day.” 
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period of not more than 24 hours... upon being informed ... by 
a renegade revolutionary [Elizabeth Bentley| of her activities, can 
e « « check on the accuracy .of these data, transmit them from New 
York to Washington, and dispatch a letter to the President . , « that 
states positively that the people named were passing government 
documents through a Soviet espionage system. , « «’—From the 
statement by William Henry Taylor to the International Organiza- 
tions Employes Loyalty Board, March 28, 1955. 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

THE ENTIRE “Soviet spy” 
hunt among government em- 
ployes grew out of what Miss 
Elizabeth Bentley told the 
FBI and/or what the FBI 
told Miss Bentley, and a ‘study of 
William Henry Taylor’s analysis of 
the records suggests it is not al- 


ways easy to tell which is the chick 
and which the egg. 

And because the same dank base 
also provides the genesis of the’ 
“atom spy’ hunt, the approximate 


83,000-word coldly documented | fj 


but impassioned statement of Tay- 
lor’s in his “loyalty” case reveals 
much as to why Morton Sobell is 
locked in Alcatraz prison, 
The “atom spy” hunt was stop- 
d when Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
a and Sobell, refusing to “con- 
fess’ and provide more names, | 
were tried, and even in the face 
of death for the Rosenbergs, to the 
reat surprise of Attorney General 
Browndll and J. Edgar Hoover con- 
tinued to say they were innocent. 
The only subsequent attempt to 
develop a new “spy ring” was.the 
Sen. McCarthy-Roy Cohn Fort 
_ Monmouth attempt, and it was a| 
flop. | 
After eight years of harrassment) 
and intimidation by FBI agents and | 
Congressional investigdtors, Vay- 
Jor made public his long fight to 
clear his name of Bentley “spy 
charges, and his March 28 state-| 
ment to the International Organi-| 
zations Employes Loyalty Board, | 
in April, A 


4 : 
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Senate Judiciary Committee allow 
him to contfront his accusers. He 
had made the same request of the 
board: that Attorney General 
Brownell, FBI chief Hoover, Miss 
Bentley, Secretary of the Treas 
George M. Humphrey and other of- 
ficials be subpoenaed. 
* 


IN TAYLOR, an official of the 
International Monetary Fund, 
whose “loyalty” case is pending be- 
fore the metres § the FBI is presented 


————— 


} NOTICE OF TAX LIEN ‘af 


with @ formidable and influential! +. 


— Thus Taylor’s principled 
fight to clear his name, at last 
made | mg may do much to stem 


the ti 


ing sacrificed at,all in this period 
when the cold war is growing more 
tepid. 

“J happen to be the last of many 
people, connected with the govern- 
ment during the war years, who 
have been under attack as having 
been named a Miss Bentley, who 
remains in public service,” Taylor 
told the board. 

Some are dead, he said, alluding 
to Harry. Dexter White of the 
Treasury and William Remington, 
whom Miss ‘Bentley once termed 
“one of our least important peo- 


(White died of a heart attack 
in August 1948 while Bentley and 
Whittaker Chambers, after years of 
bearing false tales to the FBI, were 
being publicly unveiled in a Presi- 
dential election year and Richard 


ven he demanded the! Nixon, then of the House Un- 


e of smear-and-run accusa-! # 
tions—and possibly without his be-| 


vonu 668 nay. 68) 
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_ Testifying against the Rosen- 
bergs in 1951, Elizabeth Bent- 
ley couldn't remember how 
much she. earned from lectures 
on “Communism.” “I don’t carry 
figures in my head,” she replied 
to defense attorney’s questions, 
“I don't really see where this is 
getting us, said Judge Kauf- 
man. But on June 2; before the 
clerk of the court, St. Landry 
Parish, Opelousas, La., the U.S. 
Internal Revenue ‘Department, 
filed a tax lien for $3,790 against 
Bentley. Above and at lower left 
are photostats of the tax lien. 


prepared 
President on the 
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NOTICE OF FED@RAL TAX LIEN UNDER INTERNAL REVENUE LAWS 
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; Pursuant to the provisions of Sections 6321,6322, and 6323 


<a 


—— 
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hereby given that there have been assessed under the Internal Revenue laws of the United States against the fol- 
lowing-named taxpayer, taxes (including interest and penalties) which after denand. for payment therecf remain uw 
paid, and that by virtue of the above-mentioned statutes the anount of sdid taxes, together with penalties, interest, 


q@nmd costs that may accrue in addition 
property belonging to said taxpayer, to 


thereto, is a lien in favor of the 
wit: 


Vaited 


States upon all property and rights to 
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MAME OF TAXPAYER 


Ed Elisabeth T, 


Bom tay 


RESIOENCE OR PLACE OF BUSINESS 
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BATURE OF TAX 
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VYEAR OR TAXAOGLE 
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By HERBERT APTHEKER 


THE WORD “patriot” 
was once synonymous with 
“rebel,” This is because the 
modern nation was born in 


revolution—notably our own 
nation whose revolutionary birth 
we celebrate every July Fourth— 
against feudalism and colonial- 
ism. Those who fought for the 
nation, the patriots, were par- 
tisans of a revolutionary cause. 
From. the time of our nation’s 
birth to our own time of deci- 
sion, the fact is that the true 
patriot has never been the con- 
formist, but always the dissenter, 
the one who wanted to make 
things better, who was dissatis- 
fied with exploitation and op- 
pression and inequality. The pa- 
triot labors to increase the well- 
being of the vast majority of his 
countrymen, and this has al- 
ways meant collison with the 
reattionary powers-that-be, - 4, 


1S. 


| 


American Activities Committee. 
to campaign for Vice- 
iss-Chambers 
case. Remington was murdered by 


Z. 


Mrs. Helen Sobell (left) wife of 


prisoned Morton Sobell, 


talks with John Wexley concerning frameup of the Rosenbergs 
and her husband which is exposed in Wexley’s book, “The Judg- 
ment of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg.” 


hardened criminals in Lewisburg 
prison, where he was’ sent solely 
on Miss Bentley’s testimony, not on 


espionage, but perjury —— 


Other Bentley victims, Talyor re- 
all questions and 
went abroad “to escape further vili- 
, Others answered fully, 
voking the Fifth Amend- 
ment, and still others invoked it 
he said, 
“have resigned from or been forced 


lated answere 
fication,” 
later 


consistently, But all, 


out of public life.” 
* 


DECLARING he, too, was re- 
peatedly urged to resign, Taylor, 
he was a 
Communist, said: “I am now con- 
vinced that certain government of- 
ficials are not interested in me as 
a suspect but as a symbol—as long 
as I remain in Washington employ- 
ed by an international agency I am 
a constant reminder of the failure 
of those same authorities to per- 
suade a grand jury to accept the 
Bentley story. I am visible evidence 
of the weakness of their charge of 


who at all times denie 


20 years of treason.” 


Taylor undertook his impressive 
analysis of the Bentley testimony 
and certain long-secret FBI mem- 
oranda and.letters after he was in- 
terrogated or called for question- 
ing 19 times, “sometimes in a man- 
ner reminiscent of the Inquisition.” 
“As of today, Iam under continu- 
ing subpoena to five bodies,” in- 

two grand juries, he said. 
riends and acquaintances 
and Can- 


ada” had sent word to him recent- 


cludin 


And 
“throughout this count 


ly the FBI was carrying out a new 
intensive investigation of his life, 

Subject to instant recall by “any- 
one armed with a suspicion, a politi- 
cal motive and a subpoena,’ Taylor 
said further: | 

-“I could put my life on display, 
including my service to my coun- 
try during the war years and my 
internment in a Japanese prison 
camp. I could muster affidavits 
from friends and collect other docu- 
ments. All this was some. Some- 
thing, however, was lacking. I was 
pitting my honesty and integrity 
against Miss Bentley's; and Miss 
Bentley had become almost a na- 
tional Bere wi of whom the direc- 
tor of the FBI has said and proud- 
ly: 
< ‘All information furnished by 
Miss Bentley, which was suscepti- 
ble to check, has proven to be 


>» »» ‘ 


correct. ... 
* 

TAYLOR’S massive document 
showing Béntley contradicting 
Bentley, FBI report contradicting 
another FBI report, and obvious 
Bentley hoaxes repeated omen 
for years by the FBI and Brownell, 
represents, he said, “merely a 
scratching of the surface.” He add- - 
ed: “This much is possible only be- 
cause Mr. Brownell chose in No- 
vember 1953 to declassify the 
papers.” 

On Nov. 17, 1953, both the At- 
torney General and the FBI di- 
rector, J. Edgar Hoover, present- 
ed “prepared texts” to the Jenner 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Such labors earn from the 
vested interests hatred and per- 
secution. The persecution- may 
take various forms: slander, boy- 
cott, exile, jail, execution. To 
conduct such. Jabors requires 
struggle against the persecution 
and struggle despite the per- 
secution; indeed, the struggle 
against the persecution is an 
integral part of the struggle to 
enhance democratic and work- 
ing class senor 


POLITICAL martyrs, polit- i 


ical prisoners, and political ref- 
ugees, then, are all products of 
reactionary terror, Where the 
Jatter exists and is resisted, the 
martyrs and the prisoners and 
the refugees will appear. 

. American history is as good 
a demonstration of these truths 
as any other history, for 
American history, too, has been 
the history of class strugsie and 
of national struggle. Thus, our 


/ 


country has martyrs from Albert 
Parsons to the Rosenbergs, pris- 
oners from Eugene Debs to 
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Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and 
refugees, from Frederick Doug- 
lass tg Gil Green—and Henry 
Wins on, James Jackson, Fred 
Fine and William Norman. 

Ot ourse, in her best mo- 
ments, dur Country has been the 
haven for refugees from reaction. 
A little ove? a century ago, the 
government of the U, S. sent a 
naval vessel to Europe to bring 
to these shores Louis Kossuth, 
great Hungarian evolutionist 
and political refugee, and the 
Congress in joint session honor- 
ed itself by hearing his impas- 
sioned plea for freedom, In- 
deed, in terms of the very found- 
ing of our country, many of 
those who came to our shores, 
from colonial days to well into 
the 19th century, were in fact 
refugees from political and reli- 
gious tyranny, some of them 
with court convictions or police 
warrants over their heads, — 
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The True Patriot Has Never Been the Conformist 


of struggle that make up s0 
much of the whole history of 
Our cOuntry—that of the Jabor 
movement and the Negro free- 
dom movement—the iefugee 
from injustice abounds. In the 
hundreds, if not thousands, must 


_ be numbered the labor leaders 


who chose to avoid the malig- 
nant and savage hands of boss- 
controlled police and courts— 
acting in the name of boss-con- 
trived “laws’—in order the bet- 
ter to carry on their patriotic or- 
ganizing activities. As for Negro 
history, it may be written very 
largely in terms of political 
prisoners, martyrs and refugees. 
Were not the scores of thou- 
nds of passengers on the un-. 
derground railroad, political ref- 
ugeésP Are not the thousands o 
escapees from Dixiecrat “jus- 
tieg” and chain-gangs today pd- 

litical refugees? 
Many of the most creative 
tinued on Page 14) = 
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The Crime Factory.. 


THE PROBLEM of 
securing proper punishment 
for someone who has com- 
mitted a crime, has been re- 


placed under recent Attor- 
ney Generals by the problem of 
securing a proper crime in order 
to punish someone. 

My first exhibit is the Latti- 
more case. 

Whgea the Federal Court of 
Ap for the second time 
threw out the major perjury in- 
dictment against the Eastern Af- 
fairs specialist Owen Lattimore, 
it exposed one of the main de- 
partments of the factory where 
Syntpetic crimes are manufac- 
tured. ; 

The Appeals Court is evi- 
dently aware of a strong feeling 
in the country that while people 
should be punished for crimes 
they commit, they should not be 
punished for crimes they don’t 
commit, not to mention crimes 
which aren’t even crimes. 

Owen Lattimore, the Johns 
Hopkins professor and one-time 
consultant to the State’ Depart- 
ment, had committed no crime 


except to expose Joe McCarthy 
and Louis Budenz. The two 
characters had tried to frame 
Lattimore as, in McCarthy's 


words, the “top RuSsian espio- 


nage agent in the U. S.” 
* 


BUT to be able to expose 
McCarthy and the Justice De- 
partment’s prize informer at a 
single stroke, itself warrants a 
prison sentence. The _ order 
therefore goes to the factory 
to prodece a crime. The result: 
a perjury indictment against 
Lattimore. 

A perjury charge generally 
works fike a charm. Put the vic- 
tim on the stand on two separate 
occasions and under oath, ex- 
amine every statement with a 
microscope, find a slight dis- 
crepancy, add one_ innocent 
statement to the second inno- 
cent statement, shake well and 
get a case of perjury. 

In Lattimore’s case, the orig- 
inal perjury charge was that he 
lied when he denied before a 
Senate Committee that he was 
a Communist “sympathizer.” To 
be a Communist sympathizer is 


no crime. But to deny that you 
are, when some informer can be 
found to contradict you, can get 
you into a perjury Case. 


THE TRIAL judge, Luther 
Youngdahl, threw out the main 
indictment on the ground that 
it was too “vague” and therefore 
violated the Sixth Amendment. 
When the Justice Department 
A ag et the decision, the Court 
of Appeals upheld Youngdahl. 
Whereupon, the Attorney Gen- 
eral went back to his crime fac- 
tory and asked for a_ product 
that would wear better. He got 
a new indictment, charging Lat- 
timore with lying when he 
denied he had “knowingly fol- 
lowed the Communist line.” 

Judge Youngdahl. threw out 
this second indictment on the 
ground that, like the first, it was 
shoddy goods and again he was 
upheld by the Appeals Court. 
Now the superintendent of the 
factory has to figure out what 
to do next in the five-year har- 
assment of a professor, for his 
association with the Roosevelt 
foreign policy. 
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NOW FOR a second exhibit. 

Most people who give thought 
to the McCarran Internal Secur- 
ity Act, think of it as the McCar- 
ran Registration Act. The law is 
supposed to compel “Commu- 
nist-action” and -“Communist- 
front” (and in the case of 
unions, “Communist infiltrated”) 
organizations to register. Ac- 
tually, it is not a registration 
act. dhe law, in fact, makes it 
impossible to register. And this 
is where the crime factory en- 
ters the picture. 


The leaders or members of 
the organizations prosecuted 
under the Internal Security Law, 
cannot be indicted for “espio- 


nage, “sabotage,” etc. If they 
could be, they would have been 
so indicted long ago under the 
many existing laws. But they 
haven't committed those or any 
other crimes. 

Under the McCarran Law, 
the organizations involved are 
ordered to register as organiza- 
tions of espionage, sabotage and 
force and violence. Naturally, 
no organization could possibly - 


By ALAN\MAX 


testify to such lies about itself. 
The refusal to register—meaning 
the refusal to lie about one self 
—now becomes the crime. In 
other words, people who cannot 
be accused of the crimes of 
espionage and sabotage, are ac- 
cused of the “crime” of refusing 
to confess falsely that they are 
espionage agents and saboteurs! 
* 


THIS IS carrying the syn- 
thetic manufacture of crimes to 
an extreme unheard of in Ameri- 
can history. It is no wonder that 


President Trumon, when he 
vetoed the measure—later passed 
over his veto—called it so uncon- 
stitutional that it created a 
“clear and present danger to our 
democratic institutions.” 

The McCarran “Registration” 
Law is now up for review by the 
Supreme Court, in the case 
against the Communist Party. 
But this—and all other examples 
of crime manufacture—needs to 
be reviewed at the same time by 
the American people themselves, 
if liberty is to survive in our 


land. 


On the Way 


EE St Se ee by ABNER W. BERRY 


In 1945 Ike Didn’t 
Go for Gradualism 


MAYBE Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower should have remained the 
famous soldier’ who led the 
United Nation’s armies to vic- 
tory over the international fas- 
cist - racist 
clique, headed 
by Hitler, Tojo 
and Mussolini. 

As a general in 
World War II, 
E is en hower 
Was popular 
with those who 
fought | under 
him and [| 
was one of them. 

When troops landed in Eng- 
land (as my artillery battalion 
did early in 1944)-a statement 
by Eisenhower was read to them 
anhouncing the absence of rac- 
ism in England and advising 
white soldiers to forget the rac- 
ist ways thev had learned back 

\ 


hom 
if in Kassel, Germany, I 
was filled with some pride when 


I read a huge poster, plastered 
on the town’s Rathaus, tellin 

all Germans that the Nazi blood 
laws had been abrogated. The 
poster, issued by the American 
Military Government, was -coun- 
tersigned by General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. General Eijsen- 
hower did not believe in gradual- 
ism then; he did not hold to the 
right of the lingering, hidden 
Nazis to hold onto power over 
those they were persecuting. 

* 


-_- 


NOW, sitting two blocks from 
the Atlantic City Boardwalk in 


the press room of the National 


. ate 4 


Conventidn’ of the National As- 
sociation ‘for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the picture of 
the f.crusadin general has 
chan to that of a mealy- 
mout@#l, pettyfogging politician. 
It is hot the fault of the board- 
walk, nor the roar of the waves 
breaking against the shore; it is 
not they who are whispering 
against the President. 

As President of the. United 
States, he has recently placed 
himself squarely against the as- 
pirations of the Negro people. 
He has opposed all amendments 
to measures to bring them into 
line with the law of the land as 
interpreted by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

He asked that civil rights be 
eonsidered in separate legisla- 
tion “on its own merit,” but at 
the same time he has o 
passage of such legislation. And 
on top of it all he has been silent 
in the face of violent and rebel- 
lious utterances and. acts by 
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have announced their defiance 
of U.S. laws. 
* 

THIS IS HARDLY the same 
man who signed the decree in 
1945 abolishing forthwith - all 
segregation and racist laws in 
Germany. There are other in- 
dications, printed in the annual 
report of the officers to the 
NAACP convention. Sections of 
this report brand as hypocrisy 
the President’s oft - repeated 
statement that he will use the 
full power of the _ executive 
“a of government to uproot 
jimcrow. 

There is the matter of the 
Housing and Finance Agency 
which the officers say continues 
“to give full federal backing to 
programs for the development 
of lily-white commupities.” And 
the agency is amie of approy- 
ing programs which called for 
“the eviction of Negro families 
for redevelopment of areas from 
which they will be excluded not 
only as residents but as users of 
the new facilities.” | 

The Department of Health 
and Welfare, the officers say, has 
“reafirmed its policy of giving 
federal funds to hospitals which 
segregate Negro patients awd 
deny their facilities to Negro 
doctors whose patients are com- 
pelled to forego their services 
upon admission to the hospitals.” 

The President has not said 
anything about-an action of the 
Navy at Bainbridge where, the 
report charges, an agreement 
was signed with the Cecil County 
(Maryland) school officials td 
provide a school for “white chil4 
dren only” on Navy property. 
_ There were other instances 
where the* executive branch 
charged with indifference — or 
worse — to the removal of jim- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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‘It Seems Clear that Gov t 
Did Not Prove Its Case 


On June 13 the Third Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia affirmed the con- 


viction of the Pittsburgh Smith Act defendants by a vote of sx to two. 


Judge William 


Hastie, joined by Judge Albert Maris, disagreed with the majority opinion and Judge 
Hastie expressed his position in an important dissent. Excerpts from Judge Hastie’s dis- 


‘sent follow: 


THE DEFENDANTS are Com- 


‘munists. They are charged with 


conspiracy to teach and _ persuade 


people that they should engage in 


violent: insurrection against our 
government as speedily as circum- 


‘stances may permit. The record is 


very lomg and its analysis is a tedi- 


ous and unwelcome task. In such 


circumstances it is very difficult to 


where along the line permitting 
the thought that these defendants 
are an undeserving lot, and likely 
to have done the things with 
which they are charged, to distort 
judgment of the probative value 
of the evidence, or even to take 
the place of evidence on some 
important issue. Indeed, there is a 
very clear indication that this has 
already happened... . 

My study of the record has con- 


Therefore. the defendants 


acquittal. 
* 


IT IS BASIC and inescapable 
daturn of this case, that the de- 
fendants were indicted and con-| 
victed for conspiracy to engage in 
dangerous talk and indoctrination, 
and nothing more than that. It has 
been charged, much 


ernment. It is not even contended 
that their plan or, scheme which, | 


1952 presentment of the present 


indictment. 


The difficulty of squaring such 


mj punishment of talk or planning to 


talk with the prohibition of the 


apparent. Were the matter one of 
the first impression, we would face 
a difficult question whether con- 


{sistent with the prohibition of tbis 
Amendment Congress could, with- 


out unlawful abridgment of free 
speech, make criminal such a 
scheme to pans and carry out 
a campaign of dangerous talk. But 


the Supresie' 'Coiirt | lias! ‘wrestled 
wi ris ‘problem and concluded 
vk t CPR: Shee ee OE eee 


with» 
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| ‘ 
evaluate thousands of pages of tes- 
limony and exhibits without some-~ 


| 
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the threat of violent action .at first 
lopportunity which he regarded as 
‘so imminently dangerous that Con- 
‘gress could make advocacy so di- 
rected a crime. To that extent 
validity remains in Professor 
‘Chafee’s often quoted formulation: 
“The real issue in every free 


- |speech controversy is this: whether 


JUDGE HASTIE 


vinced me that on certain of the that within stated narrow limits 
issues thus stated there was NO such talk may. be punished, the 
such proof as would warrant sub-! Fic Amendme 
mission of the case to the JUTY- (Dennis v. 


United States) How- 


: | _ were ever, the fact remains that gen- 
entitled to directed verdicts of erally talk hostile to the govern- 
‘ment is the very sort of thing the 


First Amendment removes trom 
Congressional power to proscribe. 
Therefore, the narrow limits which 


define punishable talk, as the Su-| 
preme Court has staked them out 


in the Dennis case, must be re- 
garded as of utmost importance. 


less They are not mere formalities. | violent revolutionary action. 
proved, that they have joined a They are essentials which must be their present tactic is a waiting 
conspiracy to overthrow our gov- Clearly proved to save any convic-| game, characterized by the teach- 
tion of planning or indulging in|ing of revolutionary theory while 


dangerous talk from the prohibi- 


the government says, was adopted tion of the First Amendment. 
in 1945, matured into or was' 
evidenced by any illegal teaching/Supreme Court’s limitation of its from proscribing their teaching. 
or advocacy during the three years Dennis decsion to situations in|Our lawful recourse during such 
the period of the statute of limita~ which it is established as a fact)a period lies in the field of educa- 
tions—immediately preceding the|/that the actual or contemplated tion and demonstration which will 


Of special concern here is the 


verbal conduct is calculated to in- 
cite men to violence as soon as 
circumstances will permit. In the 
leading opinion in the Dennis case, 
Chief Justice Vinson stressed the 


|First Amendment is -immediately;fact that the jury must have 
found, pursuant to appropriate in- 


structions, that advocacy was di- 
rected toward violent action “as 
speedily as circumstances would 
permit.” It seems to have been his 
view that this much proximity was 
necessary to satisfy the clear and 
present danger test, which he rec- 
ognized as a measure of constitu- 
tional limitation on Congressional 
power in this kind of case, It was 


the state may punish all words 
which have some tendency how- 
ever remote, to bring about acts in- 
violation /of. law, or only words 
which directly incite to acts in vio- 
lation of law.” Free Speech in 
ithe United States, 1941, 23. ... 
_ | 
_ A MARXIST GROUP may law- 
‘fully attempt to persuade people 
to believe unreservedly that the 
writings of Marx and Lenin and 
similar dogma constitute the only 


‘acceptable guide to struggle for a 
‘desirable kind of society. 
‘must be coupled with some call to 
unlawful action against the gov- 
‘ernment 


' 
' 


nt notwithstanding. | punishable. But a call to action. in 


This 


to make the conduct 


the indefinite future is a meaning- 


ess contradictions of terms. . « . 


If the ¢ourt accepts that for- 
mulation as a correct statement of 
aw, it seems very clear that the 
‘prosecution did not prove its 


eee 
* 


FOR IT is not a suincient basis 
for proscription that the Commu- 
nists are committed to ultimate 


If 


‘incitation to action is left for the 
|indefinite future, the First Amend- 
ment prevents the government 


increase devotion to our demo- 
‘cratic institutions and thus frus- 
trate Communist preachments, 
'There is some yisk in such a course. 
But the adoption of the First 
Amendment has committed us to 


it. 


| 


If Lautner did not ind te any 
proximity of the violence against 
‘government. said to be contem- 
plated by the 1945 program, I 
hav not found such evidence else- 
where in the record. It is note- 
worthy that this court’s analysis: of 
the evidence points to nothing 
whieh. indicates that the Commu- 
' ss. (Continued on Page 14) 
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TV Views 


The Crow Was Delicious 


Mama Rosa, Mama Rosa, 
We love each other so. 

We want to have a wedding, 
But we can't afford the dough. 


I HEARD ‘these words on TV or 
adio, I forget which, in a gay 
Italian patter song, and I heard 
them again purred by the engine 
of the De-Soto six-seater into which 
we six were tightly packed as we 
rode along Ocean Ave. in Brook- 
lyn. It was a Sunday afternoon in 
June, and every church and ban- 
quet place along the avenue had 
clusters of people at entrances, and 
they seemed arranged like bridal 
bouquets, for it was the month of 
weddings. 

I looked out of the car window 
with interest, for we six were on 
the way to a wedding of our own, 
and I thought of TV’s contribution 
to wedding literatute, like Paddy 
Chayevsky'’s grim “Catered Affair” 
and Mr. Peeper’s happy marriage. 

Those Worker readers who also 
get the Daily Worker may recall 
a review I wrote of the “Catered 
Affair” and how I murmured to 
Judith, my wife, that it was a happy 
ending when the hackie rescues his 
$4,400 savings from the clutches 
of the wedding caterers. 

S * 

The opinion I expressed is a 
growing one. 

On Sid Caesar’s slapstick wed- 
ding skit a short time ago (in which 
Sid Caesar borrowed heavily from 
his own previous performances and, 
it seemed to me, from Mr. Peepers’ 
subtler and richer creation), Bob 
— and his blushing bride are 
marvied in a Navy base chapel at 
rites attended by the minimum six: 
parents, best man, bride’s maid, 
bride and groom. 

The growing opinion is that the 
money could better be spent start- 
ing the newlyweds om living in the 
style they are accustomed to see- 
ing on TY. And J, who shared that 
opinion and had been lying awake 
nights counting my pennies instead 
of sheep, grumbled as we rode 
along in the DeSoto, for I was 
on the way to my own catered af- 
fair that Judith had forced through 
over every obstacle I set in her 
path. | 

The whirlwind affair that eve- 
ning made a new man of me. I 
no longer believe that Chayevsky’s 
spiritless ending was a happy one. 
I can now not only criticize the 
ending but propose a better one. 
The hackie, I am convinced. should 
have said to hell with the medal- 
Jion and with the dream of escap- 
ing from the ranks of his fellow 
workers into a cab business of his 
own. He should have flung his 
money into the wedding, not to 
show off to relatives, but to do his 
bit in the community rejoicing that 
ought to accompany a marriage. 

Judith, in owr arguments, was 
always pointing out how as a child 
on the East Side, in those times 


a 


and in that region when people 
were much poorer but were some- 
how less fearless, she saw bride and 
groom set out in hired lim- 
ousines from their tenement flats, 
to the cheers of the populace. What 
they used for money to pay for 
the all-night feasting and merry- 
making I did not know then, and I 
know even less now, yet nobody 


‘shook his head and said it was a 


waste. 

But at the very minute I was 
getting out of the car and into the 
banquet hall of the Flatbush Inn, 
I was still shaking my head over 
the whole extravagance, and so was 
everybody else, everybody except 
Judith, my wife, and Ella, my 18- 
year-old daughter, whose shining 
beauty in her wedding gown lit u 
the shadowy corridor toate 
which we paene. 


The guests took fheir seats, the 
food was served; and the rising 
buzz of conversation showed the 
ice was broken early and the sail- 
ing was smooth. This had been one 
of our worries, for at least four 
worlds were represented-—our rela- 
tives, my daughters teen - age 
friends, Southern workers from the 
world of the 19-year-old bride- 
groom and a sprinkling. of “pro- 
gressives. 

A toast to world peace and hap- 
piness set off the banquet. And in 
the entertainment that followed, 
the Flatbush kids were entranced 
to hear songs most of them had 
never heard before. Then there was 
square dancing, which turned into 
a physical elimination contest with 
only the youngest and _ strongest 
left on the field to scgamble for 
the bridal bouquet and the bride’s 
garter, tossed up in the air to de- 
termine the next wedded couple. 

Everybody got to know each 
other, and there was more hand- 
shaking and backslapping than at 
a Tammany clambake. My neigh- 
bors, whom I had been passing for 
more than 10 years with a half- 
hearted “Good morning,” now smile 
cheerily at me and we talk para- 
graphs instead of sentences, for 
they saw me that night get up be- 
fore the microphone and confess 
how much I loved my daughter 
and how sorry I was to say good- 
bye. | 

In my dizziness from applause, I 
forgot to mention, during my turn 
at the microphone, that it was 
Judith who put the affair over and 
who in doing so had_had to run an 
obstacle race with me as the ob- 
stacle. 

I was a merrier and a wiser man 
at this wedding reception, even 
though, while everybody was eat- 
ing chicken I was eating crow. 

Or to put it in a slightly edited 
form of the popular song: 


Mama Rosa, Mama Rosa, 
They love each other so, 

It was a lovely wedding. 
I hardly miss the dough. 


Reflections on This 4th 


Js it fantasy or real 
That someone follows on my heel 
And when I speak of Liberty 
He marks it down “conspiracy”? 


Is this the land that I adore? 
Unwelcome knock upon my door, 
A summons to appear ‘e's 
Congressional Inquisitor? 


_And when the Bill of Rights I 
' quote 
And do not answer Yes or No, 
Or when I say I do not know, 
Then off to jail is where I go? 


Is this the land of Jefferson? 


By Joan Paul 


Of Washington and Valley 
Forge? : 

Of Lincoln and of Gettysburg? 

Of Roosevelt and Grand Design? 

Is this the land that I call mine? 


Imposters for a moment sit 

In chairs in which they do not 
In offices still brightly lit, 

By. growing dimmer bit by bit. 


The Flag of Liberty is rent, 

And Freedom’s Tree is some- 
what bent. 

McCarthy Men of ill-intent 

Have had their day. But it is 


spent. 


This IS the land of Jefferson! 

Of Lincoln and Gettysburg! 

Of Roosevelt and Grand Design! 

Pick up the torch—it’s yours and 
mine! : 


We are the rainmakers, you 
and | 

My son, your daughter, 

The surety that Freedom’s Tree 

(Though she may droop on sultry 
day) 


Will never die. for want of waterl. e| 


~_—_ 
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OU would have to under- 


stand the word Puritan to 
comprehend the ancestor. 
Later the word came to mean 


something else, something 
more specific, and in this land of 


ours something rigid and hard, 
shaped by the very stones that ap- 
peared to obscure the earth. But 


it had no defined and exact mean- 
ing at this time, which was in 
the fourth decade of the seven- 
teenth century. It did not mean 
particularly a church or a sect— 
or even yet the rolling, indomitable 
ranks of Cromwell's men; it did not 
mean that you were either in or 
out of the established Church of 
England, it was a way of life be- 
ing defined, a manner, a curse to 
some, a liberation to others. _ 
It was the way young Henry 
Adams was, who held above seven 


Sa ee 


The Ancestor . 


acres of land -from the Manor of 
Baarton St. David under its lord, 
George Alvin, to ~—_ his seven 
names, who was a fop and 
even in circles that were noted for 
neither morality nor brains. It was 
in the manner of Henry Adam’s 
stance, which was erect, tight, and 
even arrogant, but in a new way to 
the Lord who, observing him once, 
asked of his overseer: 


“Who is that who stands like 
that?” 

“Adams who holds the Coldhill 
cottage.” : 

“Is he a king that he stands like 
a king?” ee 

“He’s no king, my lord, unless 
the devil crowns kings.” 

“Which he does, I have no 
doubt. What is he then?” 

“One of them.” 

One of them was something in 
England beginning, growing, 
spreading, shaking everything that 


; 


“I have been patient enough,” said the Lord. “I give you 


thirty lashes to make you humble.” 


fool, - 
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had established eastles and manor § 

houses to be the way of life for- 

ever and forever. It wanted a new 

way, and it was ugly, threatening 

ae inevitable. | 
* 

“1§ HE? Then fetch’ him here,” 
the Lord said, and then watched 
the way Henry Adams came, the 
slow, reluctant spring of his steps, 
the back that stood like a ramrod 
held it, the dark, broad, sullen, 
face, the close-cropped hair, bang- * 
ed at the top of the forehead. The 
sun shone over the wooded and 
lovely park and over the treeless 
hills beyond, but the Lord shiver- 
ed as if he was cold. The Lord tried 
to recall how he had not noticed 
this man before, being that he was 
born and brought up on the place, 
and then the Lord realized that 
there was much he had not noticed 
before this chill wind began to 
blow through England. 

Then the man stood before him, 
and the Lord said: 

“What do you do?” 

“I plough the land,” was the slow 
high-pitched nasal response. 

“With no more courtesy than: 
that?” | ee 

- The man’s dark eyes probed with 
neither courtesy nor fear. 
{ “Have you no other address for 

r Lord?” 

“I know of one Lord,” the farmer 
answered  stolidly, unemotionally, 
“and he walketh by mire side.” 

“What?” 

“He walketh by mine side in 
everlasting glory,” the farmer re- 
peated stolidly, the words con- 
trasting oddly with his stone-like at- 
titude. | 

“What does the clod mean?” the 
Lord addressed the overseer. 

“He denies you and quotes 


book.” ~ 
“He denies n 
“That is what™¥e means, my 


Lord.” eee 

“You deny me?” the Lord asked. 
“Am I not your liege?” — 

“Nay, the farmer said simply. 

“And how many laskes fo make 
you say yea instead of nay?” 

“Tl take no lashes unless they 


It is appropriate that in our 
July 4th issue we should print 
this affirmation of faith in the 
American people délivered last 
month in a Philadelphia court 
room in the name of Walter 
Lowenfels, a distinguished poet, 
just before hearing his sentence 
of two years in prison pro- 
nounced by federal judge 

Ganey. Lowenfels, suffering 

» from a heart condition, was un- 
able to make his own statement, 
which was read to the court by 
his attorney. Statements were 
also made by Dave Davis, trade 
unionist, and Thomas Nabried, 
Negro leader. Excerpts from 
Lowenfels’ seeloenenn follow: 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 


WHEN the __— Prosecution 
wheeled out cartloads of books 
to introduce in our trial, I ex- 
pected some of my own words 
to be included in the many 
quotations 
Lenin, etc., used against us. 

However, of the half million 

words that I have published in 
prose and verse during the past 30 
years, not one was brought in as 
evidence to show that we are a 
“conspiracy to teach and advocate 


. the overthrow: of the government 
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from Marx, Engels, - 


The Poets Cannot B 


by force and violence.” This in- 
ability of thé prosecution to cite 
any word in support of their case, 
from all my published work—in the 


Daily Worker or in books of poetry 


—strikes me as an indictment of 
their case against all nine of us. 

It might be said that the Ad- 
ministration di dnot put Lowenfels 
on trial as a poet, but only as a 
member of a so-called “Communist 
conspiracy,” editor of the Pennsy!l- 
vania edition of the Daily Worker, 

Who would believe that a poet 
is a poet when he writes a poem on 
Monday, but not on Tuesday in the 
campaign to elect a decent city ad- 


ministration, and not on Wednes- 
day; in the effort to obtain justice _ 


for a Negro falsely accused of mur- 
der? 


PEOPLE have a right to expect 
that poets shall be found wherever 
the common good is at stake. They 

have a right to expect more from 
oom than from others, precisely 

ause s are workers in the 
field of double vision, showing us 
not only the rose that is here to- 
day and gone tomorrow, but the 
rose that endures. 


«» It is: sometimes said nowadays 
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that a poet should not take sides 
should not speck as a member of 
a political party. But poets have al 
ways taken siaes. They are, as Haz- 
litt observed, naturally oa the peo- 
ple’s side, and they “stay with us 
while they are worth keeping.” 
Only last week, in the June 11 


issue of the BRitimore Afro-Amer- 
ican, Mr. a Redding pointe 
out, in a revie¥vy of my by book, 
“Sonnets of Love and Liberty’: 
“Milton gave substance to the tra4 
dition of the political sonnet, as im 
‘To the Lord General Cromwell} 
. . . and Wordsworth, as in ‘To 
Toussaint Ouverture... . 
Indeed, from Dante and the 
Chinese master, Chu Yuan, whe 
lived in 300 B. C., to our Own 
Philip Freneau, Walt Whitman, 
Countee Cullen, and _ countless 
others, partisan _— are the back- 
bone of my craft. a 
_ 


IT IS not some abstract idea of 
freedom that the poets whose tra- 
dition we follow have spoken for. 

tions of war and peace, life 
or death for millions, national sal- 
vation or national suicide—these are 
the issues at stake in the right te 
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hortstory By Howard Fast_ 


| And he responded with this brilliant 
shioned from the pre-history of our 
2en short stories on modern, historic 
the renowned novelist which will 
e volume by Blue Heron Press on 
1 be entitled “The Last Supper” and 


are ordered me in court,” the farm- 
er answered, unperturbed. 

“You are a prod man, and may- 
be too proud for a sod.” 

“I am a humble man,” the farm- 
er countered, “and I will bear no 
lashes unless they are ordered me 

court.” 

“They will be ordered you,” the 


Lord replied. 


TWELVE days later, he sat as 
‘magistrate and summoned Henry 
Adams before him. As a justice of 
the peace, the Lord felt inspired by 
“the notion that a simple sequence 
of punishment would not only si- 
lence this stiff-necked man _ but 
might very well put down the 
whole curse of Puritanism that was 
sweeping the countryside, and 
-might particularly influence a near- 
by squire, another of “God's 


hosen people,” who affected home- | 


Ispun dress, close-cropped hair, and 
‘a.constant castigation of the Lord's 
morals and way of life. Whereby, 
he ruler of St. David heard three 
vitnesses against Adams: 
“I saw him poach.” 


“He cut a hare and I found the. .. 


entrails.” 

“His wife cooked up the stew, 
which I heard from Miller, which 
he heard from Cooper.” 

It was flimsy evidence at best, 
and the dark face of Henry Adams 

louded over with rage.. “What 
have you to say?” the justice asked 
nim, and he answered, “They lie.” 

“I think you be too stiff-necked 
in your words and too imprudent,” 
he Lord said. “You and your kind 

ave a new way of making the lie 
gut of anything that does not come 
rom you. Soon you will want the 


‘whole of England.” 
* * 


i 


“J HAVE done nothing in crime,” 
dJenry Adams said. “I am a God- 
fearing man and I keep God's law. 

do not poach; am I some dirty 
thief that you tell me I poach with 


he testimony of pimps and hire- 


ings?” . 

“They only do their tithing,” the 
ord,said patiently since he could 
ell afford to be patient. 
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“Their cursed tithing,” Henry 
Adams said, “that has made out 
of all our folk a community of in- 
formers and Iscariots. What kind 
of fires do you stoke?” he cried 
raising his voice. 

“Enough,” the Lord said. “I have 
been patient enough.” He prided 
himself as a Jawyer, which he was 
not, to the extent ef the ordinary 
squire. “I could put distraint or 
escheat upon you, but I give you 
lashes instead. I give you thirty 
lashes to make you humble. Then 


thank God your ears remain.” 

So the ancestor was given thirty 
lashes, and with a bleeding, lacer- 
ated back returned to his stone cot- 
tage, his wife, his nine children 
and his worldly goods. But from 
that day on he was different, and 
it got about that he had met with 
a number of other yeomen and 
even a squire—all of them of that 
peculiar persuasion that was yet 
neither church nor movement, but 
a way of life and a hated puritan- 
ism, that took fire as its weapon 
and the Lord God as its ally. They 
had no secret because the system 
of tithing or informing, long estab- 
lished, brought all news to who- 
ever was master. But they had 
something that was more potent 
than secrets; they had a fierce and 
righteous conviction that the old 
way was over and done with and 
that the future belonged to them. 
And slowly but insistently they 
were gathering their forces to take 
hold of the future. 


THE ANCESTOR was a stub- 
born, stiff-necked man who was 
(Continued on Page 14) 


“What kind of fires do you stoke!” cried the farmer. “You 
have made our folk informers and Iscariots!” 
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CL chat with 
the reader 


AMONG the noblest benefac- 
tors of humanity is the fellow 
who invented the large-mouthed 
nursing bottle. One has only to 
scrub one of these modern 
bottles to realize the ordeal 
which our forefathers and fore- 
mothers suffered in washing the 
narrow-necked variety. During 
recent years we have scrubbed 
sO many nursing bottles that we 


have become not only expert at 
the art; we have also become a 
philosopher on the entire sub- 
ject of nursing bottles. 

The novice, we notice, ap- 
proaches the nursing bottle with 
considerable awe. If he has not 
read Spock or the Children’s Bu- 
reau booklet, he has been in- 
structed by the family physician 
in great detail. He cannot remem- 
ber the details, of course, which 
only serves to confuse him 
further. And although: no one 
ever spelled it out in exactly 
these words, he is impressed 
with the fact that unseen germs 
hovering everywhere are a di- 
rect peril to the life of that help- 
less infant squawling in the next - 
room for her bottle. This places 
a terrible responsibility upon his 
suisebehienal shoulders. He be- 
lieves that if in the process of 
sterilizing the bottles he should 
carelessly touch one of them 
with his finger instead of with 
the sterile aluminum tongs, he 
will be the next thing to an in- 
fanticide. 

* 


THE BABY on the other hand 
has no such scruples. She grabs 
the bottle, as soon as she is able, 
in irreverent hands and wrings 
it dry. And there comes a day 


when she goes so far as to fling 
it from her crib to the floor. 
That is when the bottle breaks 
into a thousand pieces and out 
of this wreckage comes the in- 
evitable proposal that perhaps 
one ought to change to unbreak- 
able, plastic bottles. 

By this time, father has be- 
come more sophisticated about 
germs. He no longer sterilizes 
bottles, nipples and caps, al- 
though he stil feels obliged to 
wash them vigorously in hot, 
soapy water. The plastic bottle, 
therefore, solves one problem 


speak. 

It is, I hold, resistance to tyranny 
that giyes the true temper of any 
period’ and measures its lifeblood. 
To a world that has from the very 
beginning known the hard price of 
freedom, our land has for genera- 
tions stood as a “torch, a flame, a 

Mother of Exiles.” | 
Now we are past the age of 


of privileged 


persons, all 


See 


OO 


the people. This period we are go- 
ing through in the United States 
is a painful hangover of an epoch 
that is already vanishing—a time 
when people were jailed, or had to 
fight against jailing, for their be- 
liefs. 

The stoolpigeon, the informer, 
the agent provocateur, the H-bomb 
psychotic—these can still hold forth 
on the front pages of the news- 

apers. But the true America holds 
orth its hand to hundreds of mil- 
lions of friends throughout the 
world. It speaks clearly in the 
music, poems, histories, novels, 
‘pictures, dances and sagas of the 
great legion of free speakers who 
are speaking out in our own land 
today. 

* 


THEY ARE the voice of a resis- 
tance movement to suppression of 
thought and speech. They speak, 
consciously or unconsciously, for 
the majority of our people, the 
working people of the United 
States, the nerve center and back- 
bone of our democratic vision. They 
are representative of the real Amer- 
ica—the true “Colossus of the 
North,” and they are in, a creative 
upsurge which cannot be stopped. 
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There is nothing new in repres- 
sion—it has been going on since 
Tighlath-Pileser, Assyrian tyrant of 
1100 B. C., ordered the jaw bones 
removed from poets who displeased 
him. What is eternally fresh is the 
Divine Comedy that Dante wrote 
in exile, the poems of Shelley and 
Heine, Hugo, Garcia Lorca, (be- 
fore Franco had him murdered) 
Brecht and Becher, poets of the 
German resistance, and all the great 
legion of the free speakers of the 
past 4,000 years who could not be 
silenced. . 

I wish I could cite to this court 

an honor roll of American poets, 
novelists, and others in various in- 
tellecutal fields, who have declared 
themselves for peaceful coexistence 
between nations and for the rights 
of Communists to express their 
ideas. Some, such as Howard Fast, 
Albert Maltz, Rockwell Kent, Clar- 
ence Pickett and dozens of others 
have addressed themselves to the 
President or to your Honor on my 
behalf. I must, of course, leave it 
to my fellow-writers—among them 
Carl Sandburg, Ernest Hemingway, 
William Faulkner—and scores of 
others, to find their own way’ to 
make their position for peace and 
freedom known to the world. 

--THE LATE Albert . Einstein 

wrote to my wife after my con- 

viction last summer’ “in my opin- 


ion nobody should be punished for 
his beliefs or mere utterances about 


his opinions.” 
“As good almost kill a man as 


‘kill a good book,” said Milton. 


How can the law prevent books 
from speaking? To keep my voice 
silent, wouldn't it be necessary to 
jail all my books? to destroy every 


poem I ever wrote? And not only 


my own books, but the works of 
all poets on the side of freedom. 
For they also speak for me even 
if ihouel they do not mention my 
name. 

Such a book burning took place 
in Germany during Hitler's time, 
but it is inconceivable in our coun- 


try. Here, writers are put into jail, - 


while lip service is paid to “the 
freedom of the press’ they are per- 
mitted in their cack, 

* 

I CONCLUDE: Poetry is my 
“crime’—the poems that go into 
and out of words, the poems of 
children laughing, of young men 
and women who know what tomor- 
row will bring—al]l these living 
poems that cannot be destroyed: 
the poetry of human endeavor, of 
people who ask only to live in 
peace and brotherhood, of man’s 
destiny to triumph over all in- 
human things; I speak here not for 
the poetry of a single poet, nor any 


group of thousands of poets, but 


poetry of humanity entire.» 
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The Worker 


On Washing Nursing Bottles 


—it will not break— but it offers 
other problems, for it is diffj- 
cult (some say impossible) t 
make it completely clean. 

* 


AT THIS juncture in our own 
domestic history we received a 
news release from Ravenna, O. 
“The Pyramid Rubber Co.,” it 
said, “announces the New and 
Improved Evenflo Guaranteed 
Quality Unbreakable Plastic 
Nurser and Bottle at New Low 
Prices. These qualiiy bottles are 
in a new and improved material 
that will withstand boiling better 
and may be sterilized. They have 
been laboratory, consumer and 
hospital tested. This is a continu- 
ation of Evenflo’s policy to place 
within the reach of every mother, 
the highest quality at the low- 
est price.” _ 

Immediately we wrote to the 
Pyramid Rubber Co. expressing 
our appreciation for this great 
new boon to parents... We can 
hardly wait, we said, for the ap- 
pearance of the improved plastic 
nurser in our neighborhood drug 
store. We described how in our 
experience at washing bottles, 
the plastic ones became clowdy 
and toggy after moderate use, 
how tiny specks of milk collect- 
ed in the round corners of the-> 
bottle, defying the most vigorous * 
application of the bottle brush, 
and how these in turn became— 
yellow, giving the entire bottle 
an unseemly butterish haze. We 
told how we had resorted to boil- 
ing these bottles only to have 
them emerge from hot water in 
the shape of a child’s under-in- 
flated balloon. What we wait- 
ed, we said, was a nursing bottle 
which would wash like glass, so 
that when we finished the job, 
we could see from its glistening 
outside to the pristine purity: of 
its inners that it was clean! And 
now, we exulted, science had 
scored again, and we would get 
a bottle both unbreakable and 


cleanable. 
* 


WITHIN a few days we re- 
ceived from the Pyramid Rubber 
Co. an acknowledgment of our 
letter. “While our claim tor 
polyethelene plastic bottles is. 
correct,” wrote Pyramid’s Mr. M. 
A. Sellman, “we agree with you 
there is no substitute for glass. 
We feel very strongly regarding 
this matter and are attaching a 
little publication which we have 
sent to all our trade.” 

The circular was far more un- 
restrained on the subject — of 
glass than we had been. Glass, it 
said, is “best for baby. . . . It 
is rigid... . It has a permanent- 
ly hard, imypervious surface. .. . 
It retains its original clarity, 
brilliance and lustrous beauty. 
... It is easily sterilized, main- 
tained and cleaned.” 

But.the fact remains that a 
lass bottle flung from crib to 
feat will not bounce. It ap- 
pears that science still has a 
piece to go.—R.F.H. 
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Words that will live... 


_ Deeuments from 
American History 
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BY THE SUMMER of 1776, 

when the American Revolution- 
ary War had been going on for 
more than a year, the majority 
of the delegates to the Second 
Continental Congress meeting 
_/ in Philadelphia had come to fa- 
vor independence. @n June 7, 
Richard Henry Lee, ‘chairman 
of _the Virginia delegation, 
moved a_ resolution declaring 
the colonies to be free and in- 
dependen: states. 

Congress than appointed a 
committee ‘to draft the docu- 
ment, consisting of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and 
Robert R. Livingston. The ma- 
jor share of the work fell to Jef- 
ferson. 

On July 4, Congress pro- 
clamed the Declaration,  al- 
though .the delegates did not 
begin to sign it until Aug. 2. 

The Declaration is based pri- 
marily on the “natural rights” 
philosophy of the British bour- 
geois-democratic revolution, with 
some modifications which origi- 
nated in the New World. 

We reprint here excerpts from 
the Declaration: 
o ° ° 

WHEN in the course of hu- 
man events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have 
connected them with another, 
and to assume among the powers 
of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the Laws 
of Nature and of Nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should deelare 
the cause which impel them to 
the separation. 

We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are en- 
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A portion of the original amanuscript of the Declaration of | 
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Independence, written by Thomas Jefferson 


_ dowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Gov- 
erments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any Form ot 
Government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the Right 
of the People to alter or to abol- 
ish it, and te institute new Gov- 
ernment, daying its foundation on 
such principles and organizing 
its-powers in such form, ‘as_ to 
them shall seem most likely to 
effect their Safety and Happi- 
ness. 

o . * 
The history of the~ present 
King of Great Britain is a history 
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Cold War Lies 


(Continued from. Page. 6) 


Committee, published .in 1934, on 
the Harry’ Dexter”. White | case. 
Brownell, des@fibed by Taylor =a: 
“a politician amd a consummate ar- 
tist of his trade,” said’ he was_re- 
leasing the secret documents. de- 
spite his “grave responsibility . . 
not to use confidential reports .. . 
to disclose charges against indi- 
viduals” to show Truman's 
willingness... 
. . . (on) Communist 


| 
'24 hours. | 


: “Taylor asks: “. . . Did someone 
‘buy Miss Bentley’s story _lock,| 
stock and bavrrel from the moment) 
“n-|She opened her mouth? Have the! 


tc face the Feibe! 1Q intervening years been utilized. 


!committee that “in such FBI in- 


| 


espion-| 1" trying 
” POPIB. 6 0 ok 


BGC. . < | 


The: document declassified and 


released were a Nov. 8, 1945, letter’ HE WONDERS that “within 24 


to the President from Hoover and) hours on extremely 


a second letter to the White House; 
of Feb. 1, 1946. An FBI report on 
so-called Soviet espionage of Nov. 
27, 1945, was referred to by Brow- 
nell, of which portions were print- 


ed later in Congressional reports. 


a Feb. 1, 1946, memorandum on 

the same subject. 

The Nov. 8, 1945, letter named 
14 persons as belonging to an “es- 

pionage ring’ operating within gov- 


ernment. Although the letter de- 


scribed the source only as “highly | memorandum on 
>> 


confidential,” or “the contact man, 
Taylor said Hoover ‘has Femoved 
all doubts by declaring that the 
sous was Miss Elizabeth T. Bent-! 
eV. 


“fe 
HOOVER'S testimony that the! 


“The motto of the FBI is, ‘Fidelity, 
Brownell also read a summary olf 


age was 71 pages long. 


vestigations’ his Bureau proceed- 
ed with “care, caution and deli-, 
gate approach,” Taylor marvels at 
the speed with which the FBI) 
checked on the Bentley story, sort- 


‘red facts from fiction, verified her 


data and sent them on to Wash- 
ington and dispatched the letter in| 


to prove that it was: 


* 


rave charges, 
everyone named is adjud ed guilty 
—it remains only to find out the! 
degree and the nature of the com- 
plicity.” : | 
And he declares at one point: 


Bravery and Integrity.’ This re- 
view has not questioned the Brav- 


ery of the FBI.” 

In the 19 days which followed 
Miss Bentley’s first visit to the FBI 
apparently the Bureau was busy 
indeed. For the Nov. 27, 1945, 
“Soviet espion- 


Accordjng to Taylor this was sent 
to a “select clientele.” Jenner Com-! 
mittee records reveal this first FBI 
broadside on “espionage” went to! 
the White House, the, Attorney 
General, a State Department offi-| 


Nov. 8 letter was the result of Miss) cial and Secretary of the Navy For- 


Bentley s revelations made to FBI| restal, whose. anti-Soviet hvsteria 


agents on Nov. 7, 1945. 


An FBI memorandum of Noy.| mental illness and his fatal leap) 


later took the form #f a violent 


27, 1945, Taylor added, “gives the from a windew. 


date of Miss Bentley’s first seanot! 
with special agents as Nov. 8, 1945, 
and the locus as New York.” Bent- 
ley herself said it was in August in 
Haven. But assuming the Nov. 7 
date as the correct one, Taylor 
questioned “the propriety” of this 
sentence in the letter: 


“The investigation . . . at this 
_ point has indicated that the per- 
sons named hereinafter were actu- 
ally the source from which imfe:- 
mation passing threugh a Soviet es- 
pense system was being obtain- 


And citing Hoover's telling the 


i Yegislation, 


In ensuing months this document! 
was re-issued in various forms and| 
under various titles. Even today it 
has never been made public in its 
entirety, only sections of it. Con- 
gressional records show that it was 
sent eventually to all the heads of 
the armed. forces as well as other 
chosen officials. Leaks appeared in 
various newspapers. Thus an at- 
mosphere was created for the cold 
war and the witchhunt, for certain 
for the President's 
loyalty order of 1947, and finally, 
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of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute 
Tyranny over these States. To 
prove this ,let Facts be submit- 
ted to a candid world. 

* 


HE HAS refused his Assent 
to Laws, the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public 
good, 

cS oe ” 

He has refused to pass other 
Laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless 
these people would relinquish 
the right of Representation in 
the Legislature, a right inestim- 
able to them and formidable to 


tvrants only, 
o o ° 


On the Way 
(Continued from, Page 7) 
crow in federal agencies: No 
Negroes are allowed to print 
U.S. money; the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in New 
Orleans still segregates Negro 
patients and nurses refuse to use 
courtesy titles in addressing them. 

* 


THE PRESIDENT seems to 
take the position that since Ne- 
groes have been second - class 
citizens for centuries they can 
endure for a few decades more. 
Leaders of the NAACP, closer 
to the desires of the Negroes’ 
aspirations, are of the opinion 
that second-class citizenship has 
existed long enough. They were 


cool therefore to the wishes of: 


the President as expressed in his 
five - sentence greetings to the 
convention. The President wired: 

“It is the purpose of this ad- 
ministration to work ceaselessly 
to achieve a just and lasting peace 
in the world and to provide in- 
creasing opportunity here at 
home for all citizens to improve 
their lives economically socially, 
and spiritually. This task in 
which private individuals and 
citizens groups must jom re- 
quires perseverence, knowledge 
and forbearance. I trust that in 
the decade ahead your organi- 
zation will display both wisdom 
and patience as it continues to 
bear its share of. the responsi- 
bility for the betterment of our 
country as a whole. ...” 

Delegates picked out the 
words “decade,” “forbearance” 
and “patience.” These words 
clearly labelled the President's 
message “gradualism,’ an un- 
acceptable commodity in these 
parts. 

Eisenhower was much better 
in Germany, but that was be- 
fore he was. groomed as the 
front man for the Messrs. Big. 


He has dissolved Representa- 


tive House repeatedly, for op- 
posing with manly firmness his 
invasions on the rights of the 
people. : 
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He has erected a multitude of 
New Offices, and sent hither 
swarms of Officers to harass our 
people, and eat out their sub- 
stance. | 3 3 

He has kept among us, in 
times of peace, Standing Armies, 
without the Consent of our leg- 
islatures. 


He has affected to render the 
Military independent of and su- 
perior to the Civil power. 


‘He has combined with others 
to subject us to a jurisdiction for- 
eign to our constitution and un- 
acknowledged by our laws; giv- 
ing his Assent to their Acts of 
pretended Legislation; For quar- 
tering large bodies of armed 
troops among us; For protecting 
them by a mock Trial from pun- 
ishment for any Murders which 
they should commit on the In- 


habitants of these States; For 


cutting off our Trade with all 
parts of the world; For impos- 
ing Taxes on us without our 
Consent; For depriving us in 
many cases of the benefits of 
Trial by Jury; For transporting 
us beyond Seas to be tried for 


pretended offenses. 
a > * 


He has plundered our seas, 
ravished our Coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroved the lives of 
our people. 

He is at this time transporting 
large Armies of foreign Mercen- 
aries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, 
already begun with circumstances 
of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the 
Head of a civilized nation. 

* 


WE, THERFORE, the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of 
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Thomas Jefferson 


America, in General Congress, 
Assembled, appealing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for 
the rectitude of our intentions 
do, in the Name, and by author- 
ity of the good People of these 
Colonies, solemnly publish and: 
declare, That these United Colo- 


nies are, and of Right ought to 
be, Free and Independent States: 
that they are Absolved from all 
Allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connection 
between them and the State of 
Great Britain is and ought to be 
totally dissolved; and that as 
Free and Independent States, 
they have fall Power to levy 
War, concludes Peace, contract 
Alliances, establish Commerce, 
and to do all other Acts and 
Things which Independent States 
may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection — 
of Divine Providence, we mu- 
tually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes and our 
sacred Honor. 
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FREE OFFER 
Steve Nelson’s gripping new book, “The 13th Juror,” will be 
given FREE with every Daily Worker or combination sub- 
scription, at the regular price of $12 for the Daily Worker 
or $13 for the combination \(Worker and D.W.). This ap- 


plies to those who will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as those who renew their sub NOW. 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 
chosen to go along with a sub. The others include Harvey 
Matusow’s “False Witness’’ Meridel LeSeuer’s “‘Crusaders”; 
Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets to Liberty”; Howard Fast’s“‘Free- 
dom Road” and “Last Frontier’ (two of his finest works) ; 
and Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story.” 


Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders,” also just off the press, is a 
fine story of her parents, pioneer Socialists and farmer-labor 
organizers of the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful 
style, it gives a vast insight into the great political independ- 
ence movements of the past half-century. 


Lowenfels’s sonnets, published a few weeks ago, haye been 
acclaimed as among the finest poetry turned out by a con-— 
. temporary American. Lowenfels is a Philadelphia Smith Act 
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JULY ABUNDANCE 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 


TOPPING the list of plentiful 
foods for July are potatoes and 
ice cream, both suited to summer 
meals. July potatoes boil. better 
than they bake—good for potato 
salads and other combination 
dishes. Milk sherbéts and other 
dairy desserts will be in top 
supply. 

Along with these foods, July 
markets will offer fresh and pro- 
cessed, lemons and-limes, water- 
melons, locally grown tomatoes, 
green beans, cabbage, lettuce or 
beets, according to tlie area. 
Young: thickens for boiling or 
frying will also-be plentiful. 
COOKING RICE 


In many countries where rice 
is an important food, it has al- 
ways been cooked without wash- 
ing or draining, to save nutritive 
value, time and flavor, The sec- 
ret is in using the proper propor- 
tions of rice and water so the 
rice can absorb al] the water. 

Rice usually found in grocery 
stores today has been milled so 
that it mes no washing. More- 
over, washing causes losses as 
high as 43 percent. of the thia- 
mine (Vitamin B-1) and tends to 
make rice sticky or gummy 
rather than fluffy, tender and in 
separate grains. 

In the south where rice is a 
oo food, a rice steamer is a fa- 
miliar kitchen utensil. Steamer 
cooking is easiest, gives excel- 
lent fluffy .rice and keeps the 
rice warm until served. Here’s 
the recipe for one quart of steam- 
ed rice—enough to serve six peo- 
ple: 

Place 1 cup rice, 1 cup water 
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JUNIOR JOY 
A summery frock created es- 
pecially for junior sizes. Accent 
with rufflin g or rows of lace. 
Pattern No. 8110 comes in sizes 
11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 18, 20. Send 
85 cents in coin, your name, ad- 
dress, -pattern number and size 
to Federated Press, 1150 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 36, 
N, Y. The latest issue of our pat- 
tern magazine contains cpa 
ore smart, easy to sew styles 
os all ages. Send 25 cents for 
Your COR. of the 
summer O09 issue, | 
| pail | A hs oe 3 
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and 1 teaspoon salt in the inset 
pan of the rice steamer. Set this 
into the bottom section of the 
steamer which has boiling water 
in it. After steam from the low- 
er part is steady, turn down the 
heat and cook 30 minutes or 
more. | 

Also recommended is cook- 
ing rice in a tightly covered bak- 
ing dish in the oven. when the 
oven is in use for other foods, 
this may be economical as well. 
Put 1 cup rice, 1 teaspoon salt 
and 2 cups hot water in a 2-quart 
baking dish or casserole. Cover 
closely and bake in a 350 degree 
oven about 30 minutes. 

The Chinese method calls for 
bringing 2 cups of water to a- 
boil in an extra-heavy saucepan, 
allowing 1 teaspoon of salt to 
cup of rice. Cover and boil 15- 
minutes. Turn off heat and al- 
low to stand closely covered 10 

‘to 15 minutes longer. This me- 

thod requires more experience 
than steaming or oven cooking 
but is very good. = 


FREEZING CHEESE ~:,.° 
Certain kinds of cheese may 


quickly and the pieces or pack- 
ages weigh no more than one 
pound, Slow freezing seems ta 
change the texture and large 
tn will crumble after de- 
rosting. | 

Cheddar, Brick, Port du Salut, 
Swiss, Provolone; Mozzarella, 
Liederkranz, Camembert, Par- 
mesan and Romano will freeze 
successtully and keep in storage 
for six months. Blue Chees be- 
comes crumbly and mealy after 
freezing but if it is to be.used in 
salad dressing this is not a dis- 
advantage. Cream cheese be- 
comes watery and mealy and is 
not recommended for freezing. 

To freeze: Cut cheese in pieces 
no larger than one pound or use 
packaged cheeses weighing no 
more than one pound. Small- 
size cheeses may be left in the 
original pack—but some special- 
ists advise an overwrap for extra 
protection. Any cut cheese 
should be closely wrapped in. 
freezer foil. Press the foil tight 
with the hands to keep out air. 
Freeze at zero or lower. Thaw 
in refrigerator. : 


REFINISHING SCREENS 


To ease the job of applying 
screen enamel to protect screens, 
there are special aplicators 
available that resemble _black- 
board erasers. Pour a little enam- 
el into a shallow pan, dip in your 
eraser and the job will be done 
in short order. Paint both sides 
of the screen, of course... When 
you tackle a porch, try to have 
a—helper on the other side to 
make the job go more easily, 


r. de 
OCCUPATION: HOUSEWIFE 
By EVA MERRIAM 


The table is spread with my 
skin. 


A thousand dreams go down 
A thousand drains. 


Sunset and evening star and 
saftey pins. _ 2 
e 


Look for me, the adorable blon 
child, 

Under the plumped-up cushion. 

Ash trays and cremation. 

My prince daily at the door, 

The bowing bill collector. 


Not a dust mark anywhere. 
Run your finger over the furni- 
ture; 
Only feel, curved as a cat, 
The small sound of despair. 
~—From New Masses, January 


28, 1947, 
Y. oe OE 
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be frozen provided it is done... * 
‘\smile-has been ‘seen on picketlines 
~fand. state house delegation for fair 


‘five... years.” 


oF | 


‘lwish them luck, 


ae afterwards, evén’ the' union leadets 
aa rd ~~ — or ° .. ms — _—- « man. téone0 ae 
gute Siok rs oe ee ee : 


against Mexicans rampant in the 
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By MILLY SALWEN 


late as it was, she came in full 
of bounce and sparkle. 

| Over a long cup of coffee, she 
spoke with expressive warmth of 
others, a delighted smile playing 
across her face. 

It didn’t seem to occur to her 
that her own story was worth more 
than passing mention. 


Yet the name of Mrs. Anna Cor- 
rea Bary is now famous through 
Colorado: this small, strikingly 
pretty woman has been held in the 
highest bail ever set for a woman 
in this rip-roaring mining state: 
$25,000. 

She is the first Mexican-Ameri- 
can arrested under the Smith Act 
(she, her husband Arthur and tive 


month in Denver's Federal court). 


was 25, Mrs. Bary has been the 
state chairman of the Communist 
Party of Colorado. 


“At first the job was above me,” 


mendous, and. at times overwhelm- 
ing. Then I guess I grew into it. 
Actually it seems like more than 


Sa) 


<= 


SINCE:-her mid-teens the slight 
girl-with the unafraid flashing 


employment, décent housing, and 
on many of her jobs as curb wait- 
ress, stenographer and shop work- 
er—Organizing unions. 

Always she has worked in the 
Mexican community. When the 
Romero baby was bitten by a huge 
rat, over on Larimer St., she or- 
anized a tenants group to con- 
_ a the rat-infested apartments, 
and to win new housing for the 
tenants there. 

* When 14-year-old Reuben Gar- 
cia was found dead in the state 
reform school in Golden, Colo., 
and the papers said it was suicide, 
she and others demanded a probe, 
picketed the Governor. Investiga- 
tion revealed Garcia had _ been 
starved and beaten, and exposed 
the brutality and discrimination 


others face a possible five years in| 
prison, since their conviction last} 


And for five years, since she’ 


she said quietly. “It seemed tre-, 


The Dangerous Mis. 


Bary 


DENVER, Colo. 


SHE CAME in late, that evening....a busy night for her, full of meetings, plans, 
discussions. We had been waiting in her mothers home to meet her, but now, we felt 


that with a full day in co 


| 


| 
' 


; 
; 
} 
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told her if she wanted the job 
back, it was hers. 
* 

HER SISTER Marta, had an- 
other sort of experience. She had 
taken Jeave from her job in a small 
meatpacking plant to help find 
lawyers. When she returned she 
found rumors were flying; her best 
friends had been warned it was 
safer to cut away from her. 

She went over to the floor boss, 
insisted, and won a chance for a 
ten-minute talk with the other 


i 


school. | 
So it was in every case of police | 


| brutality, every drive to elect a 


Mexican-American, in all the move- | 
ments for a decent life, from the| 
local need for rent control to the 
deep need for peace. Anna Bary 
was there. And as the lawyers 
showed in court, this is the record 
for which she has been convicted 
for “conspiring to teach and advo- 
ME ee s: 


She has deep pride in her lala 


father, Jesus Correa, was a found- 
er and Colorado president of the 
first farm union, the United Can- 
nery, Agricultural, Packing and Al- 
lied Workers of America. 


During the arrests and _ after, 
the Denver papers splashed great 
headlines about “traitors ... red 
queen,” and the $100,000 bail, 
which was first set, seemed enough 
to convince any city these people 
must be dangerous. | 

Yet Mrs. Bary, who grew up 
here and graduated at North High, 
and the rest of the Correa family, 
found that dozens in the Mexican 
community who knew nothing 
about politics but recognized a 
frame-up, sought them out to 


“Mother was in the factory, 
then” she said. “Shed been there 


But then she was tired and. ner- 


ou know, they didn’t want to let 
er? The others on the floor came 
over and took her coat off.” 

Her mother nodded, wordless 
for a moment, “I told them, I did 
not think all of you liked me. I'm 
glad I got support- here.” And 


background—and her family’s. Her} 


twelve years, a clothing worker.| 


vous. She decided to quit. And do} 


workers—on the job. They met just 
before Junch. | 

“I’m the one youre talking 
about,” she told them. “Some peo- 
ple have been saying I’m afraid to 
come to work because of what's 
been happening to my sister. It's 
not that—it’s just that I’ve been 
looking for a lawyer for my sister, 
because she’s in jail’ and she can’t 
do it herself.” 

No one spoke, so she went on. 

“I'm going to defend my sister, 
because I love her.” 

Someone called out, “Answer 
me this—are you a Communist?” 

“Well, if I-tell you I'm not,” she 
shot back, “then youll say I'm 
lying. And if I tell you I am, then 
I might be arrested.” 

The story spread quickly 
through town, and became a 
quoted saying in the Mexican com- 
munity, And later, the girl who 
had. started the rumors was but- 
tonholed by a Mexican worker, 
who told her, “You ought to 
apologize.” Within days, the girl 
came to Marta and said, “] want 
you to forgive me.” 

One night, while the trial was 
on, a union leader who until then 
had little to say to them, came over 
to Anna and Marta’s table at a 


ANNA CORREA BARY 


dance. “I know what they re doing 

to you, he told Anna. “They're 

trying the same thing on me, be- 

cause I'm fighting for the union.” 
* 


YOU MIGHT think life is grim 
in a house where both husband and 
wife face five years in prison, for 
the crime of thinking and speak- 
ing. Yet Anna and Art Bary (they 
met at a box supper, where he bid 
$9 for hers) are confident,. even 
merry people. They know they 
have roots... they know they will 
win. 

The evening had roused mem- 
ories for Anna. Stirring the last cup 
She recalled the first day she had 
learned about communism. She 
was then around 15—“all my life it 
seems we were on relief’ —and on 
a job, not her first, as a waitress. 
A friend introdu¢ed her to a group 
of YCL’ers—members of the Young 
Communist League. 


They sounded her out, and she 
asked them what “communism” 
meant. They told her it meant that 
the reason there were poor peo- 
ple, and discrimination, was that 
others were getting rich off their 
work and that there could be a 
better world without poverty or 
WETS sia 

“I said quick, well, I'd like to 
join.” She ‘teushed- remembering. 
“They were kind of surprised. But 
it hit me like a light—it just sort of 
answered all the things I had been 
thinking about. Everything seemed 
to make sense.” 

It wasn’t all that simple, of 
course. “I had a hard time under- 
standing imperialism, at first, be- 
cause I never really understood | 
what made the world tick. 

“But I sure know now!” 


World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 
‘sian Revolution “led the 
great Lenin,” And further noted 
that the parall:] struggle under 
the. leadership of Mahatma 
Ghandi “were influenced by the 
example of Lenin.” 

In his speech replying to 
Nehru, Bulganin acknowledged 
and welcomed Nehru’s descrip- 
tion of India as a land that 


a 


strives for socialism. Bulganin 


said: . 
“The Soviet people are watch- 
ing with great interest and sym- 
athy the efforts which are 
bein made by the great Indian 
people in order to create im 
their country a society on a So- 
‘ cialist pattern.” 

Meany put that in your pipe 
and smoke it. Isnt it time you 
stopped the silly advice to the 
State Départment on how to — 
buy off; the peoples of Asia? © , 
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OUT OF DARKNESS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
had never heard a syllable of 
man, and that every word she 
uttered -was an exploration as 
daring as any Columbus had 
niade. 

To her, as I remember it, 
F.D.R. spoke for the common 
man, opposed his oppressors and 
she wanted all humanity to come 
into its own. She spoke for a 

world at peace, forever, and the 
grating sounds of her voice be- 
came music. 

[ remember that. she had 
“read” the New Masses, and 
had told a friend of-mine that 
she regarded William Gropper 
as the supreme cartoonist of 
our time. I remember marveling 


how she came to know the ar-~ 


tist’s work, but my friend had 
no clue to the mystery. I hope 
to meet her some day and to 
ask her. 

SHE BECAME an honor grad- 
uate of Radcliffe College, then 
she became famous as an author, 
a lecturer, a teacher, and a bene- 
factor of the blind. Fifty coun- 
tries have translated her books 
and she has honorary degree 
_ from many universities. 


But of all the stories that are 
told about her I like best her 
response to a hurricane that 
swept over her home in Con- 
necticut. Miss Polly’ Thompson, 
her companion, rushed to her | 
and found her in bed, serenely 
reading a book in Braille. Miss | 
Thompson said a hurricane was — 
on. Miss Keller continued read- 
ing. Then she decided she want- | 
ed to encounter a hurricane and 
a window was opened. Miss Kel- . 
ler leaned out, the story goes, 
and felt the raging storm against 
her face, and then came back 
into the room laughing. “This 
is nothing to be frightened of,” 

. She said. “Nothing, just noth- 


ing. 

I think of Miss Keller when | 
I read of the Arctic peoples in | 
the Soviet Union, without a writ- | 
ten language, without an alpha- | 
bet just yesterday, who have 
leaped from the dark of the 
Stone Age into today. She makes 
’ me think, in her person, of Nean- 
derthal man and those who came | 
before him, in the dim silences | 
of yesterday, who crept out of | 
their caves and began the ascent | 
to Einstein. 


Sellout Perils Labor, Negroes 


' (Continued from Page 1) 


he doesn’t think the question of 
integration of Negro and white 
troops in the armed. forces 
should. be allowed to interfere 
with Universal Military Train- 
ing—which he calls a National 

Reserve Plan. 

“We beg to differ... . We 

think if a man is good enough 
to fight for his country he 
shouldn't be treated as a second- 
class citizen. .. . 
“Just what are we trying to 
defend, anyway, unless it be the 
basic principles upon which this 
country was founded?” 

THE 
tion plainly at its convention im 
_ Atlantic Citv last week. 

“The President and members of 
Congress have not only failed to 
push for civil rights bill, but have 
consciously and ‘unfairly sought to 
_ prevent inclusion of much-needed | 
anti-segregation amendments in 
the reserve training program, the, 
school construction bill and hous- 
ing legislation. . . . Neither of the 
major political parties has kept a 
single platform pledge on civil 
rigits legislation. 

The labor movement's paralysis |— 
in this situation is due in no small} 
part to the infection of some lead-| 
ers bv. a McCarthyite foreign pol- 
icy. The preoccupation of the top 
brass of the AFL with an hyster- 
ical foreign policy is a wonder to 
behold. 

At the very time that the Eisen- 
hower administration and _ the 
Dixiecrats are busy sweeping labor 
and civil rights legislation out of 
the wav of a bbls adjournment 
of the session 
Reporter, in its last issue, blossoms. 
forth with the false-headline: 

Labor Gaining: in’ Fight 

Against Reds, 
Meany on 
From Europe 

Meany is completely oblivious 
to the thought that a much more 
decent headline would be: 

Labor Gaining in 

Against Foes of 

Decent Wages, Civil Rights 

Savs Meany 
* 

SOME northern Democrats have 
been noising about that the Sen- 
ate bill for 135,000 housing units 
might be defeated in the House 


Savs Return 


Fight 


because of a rumored anti-segre-| 


gation amendment. The House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
has already slashed the Senate total 
to 35,000 units—the Eisenhower 
proposal—but the slashing has noth- 
ing to do with any anti-segrega- 
tion amendment. The main factor 
was the real estate lobby which 
wants no public housing — segre- 
gated or non-segregated. 


The “northern. Democrats” cit- 


ed in the press,as authority for | 


such falsehoods have not yet seen 
fit to jom Rep. Powell and his 


NAACP stated the situa- 


.| hotels. 


the AFL News- | of the most revealing experience: 


| 
jeight colleagues in their demand 
that Rep. Emanuel Celler get off, 
of the civil rights legislation he 
is sitting on. | 
The honor roll of nine includes! 
Powell, William A. Barrett and) 
Earl Chudoff (Pa.), Charles C. 
Diggs (Mich.), James 
(Calif.), Irwin D. Davidson (NY), 
Barratt O'Hara (Ill.), Peter a, ed 
dino Jr. (NJ), and Henry S. Reuss 
is). | 
Rep. Celler has tried to get 
himself off the hot-spot cheaply. | 
He inserted in the Congressional 
Record last week a speech singing 
paens of praise to the Negro peo- 
ple for their accomplishments. He’ 
presented a veritable .who’s who. 
of Negro leaders in all fields of: 


‘lendeavor— but uttered not .a. peep: 


onthe’ question of which Powell. 
had asked him: What are you go- 
ing to do about the civil rights 
bills you have in your ‘committee? 

We can be sure that if Rep. Cel- | 
ler heard from the New York C lO; 
Council and the AFL Trades and 
Labor Assembly he would sing a| 
different tune -- more in keeping! 
with the needs of the hour—and 
of labor. | 


MIAMI 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


three-man Florida circuit court! 
threw out temporary injunctions; 
barring picketing at six of the 
hotels. Action is pending on in- 
junctions in effect at 16 additional 


* 
ACCORDING to the union, one! 


during the strike has been the 
way “sympathy for the hotel strik- 
ers swept this middle class tropical 
community.” 

A nationwide publicity campaign | 
by locals of the Hotel Interna- 
tional, together with the effective- 
{ness of the. strike, has apparently 
hit hard at the business of the 
Miami Beach hotels in the past 
ten weeks. 

At the waiters rally in New 
York, Siegal indicated that “it is a 
strange commentary on our times 
that 10,000 waiters. 1,500 miles 
from the scéne have to take one 
‘hour from their jobs... in order to 
gain even slight acknowledgement 
by the press of the strike in Miemi 
Beach.” 

The AFL Hotel Trades Council 
in New York, and Hotel unions 
in other major cities have carried 
on fund-raising and: mass leaflet, 
radio and TV campaign to get 
public support against’ vacationing 
in the strikebound hotels at Miami 
Beach. 

However, the dosnineeclad press 
‘has printed little of the strike, but 
they are often filled with ads from 
Miami Beach hotels trying to 
drum-yp customers. _ | 


“ond, 


HAS ARCHIE GOT REAL 


CHANCE VS. ROCKY? 


HAS ARCHIE MOORE really 


got a chance to dethrone Rocky Marciano for the 


world heavyweight championship this fall? Can a 38-year-old — heavyweight vet- 


eran of 20 years of ring war hope to stand off and beat the crude 


30-vear-old blockbuster from 
Brockton, a “strongman” full- 
blown heavy with demolishing 
power in either hand,- a rock 
ribbed chin and fantastic stam- 
ms fF 

I am one who not long ago 
said that Moore had no more 
chance against Marciano than 
Olson had against Moore. I've 
changed my mind. Rather 
Archie changed it for me the 
night of June 22nd at the. Polo 
‘Grounds. I'm not here predict- 
ing that Archie will do it, but 
I certainly have a revised esti- 
mate of his CHANCES. (So, by 
the way, have a lot of other 
sports writers and columnists.) 


First, someone will say, how 
do you know Moore will get the 
fight? As,this is written, slip- 
pery Al Weill, a disgrace to the 
words “sports” and “champion- 
ship” is-still unhappily trying to 
stall Moore off another year, 
when he figures it will be safer 
to risk his meal ticket with the 
light heavy champ. In the mean- 
while, more of the Don Cockell 
sure-thing variety, or’ someone 
like Bob Baker who also couldn't 
carry Moore’s gloves. And if, 
as seems likely, popular opinion 
can no longer be denied in favor 
of Moore getting his chance, 
Weill could be doing some un- 
dercover maneuvering to “pro- 
tect himself” by getting a piece 
of Archie, as reliable sources 
say Jack Kearns did as the price 
of letting him fight cheese cham- 
pion Joey Maxim. 

* 

BUT ASSUMING the fight 
can no longer be put off, back 
to the question of whether Ar- 
chie really has a chance. 

Against Olson that night at 
the Polo Grounds you saw what 
looked like a man against a boy, 
a ludicrous match. (Before the 
fight: there were lots of predic- 
tions for the 12 year younger 
middleweight champ, who 
weighed in at a strong 170, only 
five less than Moore. For in- 
stance, the N.Y. Journal-Amer- 
ican sports section went for Bo- 
bo, reporter Caswell Adams 
picking Bobo by KO, and col- 
umnist Frank Graham seeing a 
Moore victory as “highly unlike- 
ly.” Milton Gross of the Post 
also picked Bobo.) 3 

What we saw was a master 
at work, with a minimum of 
waste motions, magnificent de- 
fense in which his hands were 
quicker than Olson’s, and when 
the moment came—wham! That 
moment was set up by two short 
hard rights in succession to the 
chin which left Bobo shaken up 
and befuddled for a split sec- 
and as he started to come 
in, the short left hook flashed 
home and all of a sudden Bobo 
as groping blindly on the can- 
vas and it’ was all over. You 
wondered if television cap- 
tured the whiplash quickness 
and hi:sh voltage of that short 
left, 
plied leverage. And as you went 


to the dressing room to chat 


with the winner, you were not 
the onlv one in the Polo Grounds 
with the immediate intriguing 
thought of this same ring mas- 
ter, 10 pounds heavier and 
stronger at his natural weight, 
against the Big Boy. ... 
“Yes,” said Archie in his dress- 
ing room without sounding 
boastful, “I believe I can beat 
Marciano. I believe I can beat 
any man who lives.” He smiled 
at the grand way the words came 
out, and holding‘ up his two 
hands, still in the white wrap- 
ping worn under the glove, said, 
“I don’t-want to sound as if I'm 
blowing off but I got things left 
in here I didn’t use tonight. I 
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SCORE BOARD 


by lester a. 


Spooner Gets the Once Over... 


THERE WERE a lot of eves on Karl Spooner Tuesday night . 
at Ebbets Field as he took the mound for the runaway Dodgers 


against the Giants. 


broke in at the tailend of the 1954 season in “phee-nom” 


How good WAS this young lefthander who 


style, 


hurling shutouts against the Giants and Pirates and setting a league 


mark with 27 strikeouts for two consecutive games. 


This spring the 23 year old from Oriskany Falls in upstate 
New York came up with a sore arm when he bore down too hard 
right off the bat at spring training and for a while it looked like 
he would be sent back to the minors. 

But gradually the soreness left, and on the recent western trip | 


‘Karl was a lifesaver with five relief appearances in which in 11 


innings, he gave no runs, only 4 hits, one walk, and whiffed 12. 


- Without too much rest after whiffing Bill Bruton at Milwaukee to 


close out Sunday's game, he took the mound Tuesday. 

The biggest Brooklyn crowd of the year was there and the 
press box was jammed with every writer and columnist in town. 
They saw Karl, working with a deceptively easy, standup motion, 
get Al Dark on 3 pitches to open the game, then there were 
3 straight singles by Lockman, Mays and Mueller for one run, and 
with the bullpen in feverish action, went to 3-2 on Hank Thomp- 
son, saw the limping Campanella drop afoul, then fanned Hank 


and fanned Ray Katt to end the inning. 


He didn't keep up this 


“whiff ‘em all” 
gave a reasonable good account of himself. 


strikeout pace, but 
When he was taken 


out with one away and two on in the 7th, he was ahead 5-2, had 


given 7 singles and walked 2 and fanned 5. 
Oh yes, he helped his own cause as a righthanded hitter 


pitcher. 


He was the winning 


with a surprise lusty double off Maglie over the too-close outfield 


for two runs. 


Someone’ in the press box then recalled that Spooner had 
also doubled over an outfielder’s head in the game last fall. In 
the Dodger dressing, room later Don Ne wcombe, the .450 hitting 


pitcher, kidded Karl, 
righthanded pinch hitter.” 

Spooner, 
good fast ball out there tonight. 


first time he had gone over 4 innings this year. 
is gone and he’s gaining strength. 


a confident young man, 
My arm is still weak.” 


saying straightlaced “Now we got a new 


said “I didn't have my 
It was the 


But the soreness 


Giant reaction— Not as fast as Herb Score, but sneaky fast, 
fools you, and has a real good change-up which Score doesn’t.” 


He'll do all right. 


As he said last year after his fabulous 


start “I may not keep pitching shutouts this way, but I think I can . 


win games in this league.” 


As for the Dodgers and Giants—well, the difference between 


‘the two teams can best be summed up by the fact that in the 2nd 


inning Jackie Robinson and Carl Furillo slammed back to back 


homers. 


These are the 7th and 8th hitters in the batting order. 


It is simply inconceivable that this could nee in the Giant 


batting order. 


ee 


with its scientifically ap- 


think I can knock out any man 

I can hit and I can hit Marci- 

ano. 

for this fight tonight.” 
* 


$0 ..WHAT DO you 
think? Of course Rocky is a 
much different proposition than 
Bobo. It works in_ reverse. 
Rocky can knock out anyone he 
can hit, that’s for sure. And he 


hits just as hard late in the fight 


as early. 

Still—the heavy champ is no 
superman. It he was, even 
Al Weill wouldn't be so cau- 
tious. He is crude. Ezzard 
Charles gave him 14 troublesome 
rounds in their first fight. Old 
Joe. Walcott gave him a time 
in‘ Philly the first fight. Has 
Rocky ever tangled with some- 
one: like Moore who probably 
knows more about the game than 
any active fighter, can box, de- 
fend, and still punch with KO 
power? If you think Archie 
cant, and that he only “knocked 
out a middeweight,” the fact is 
that- the Bobo KO was Archie’s 
82nd KO win in 120 victories 
and most of those were heavy- 


weights! 


And yet—Archie IS 38 and 
Rocky is not to be underrated 
as a destructive punching heavy 
champ who despite his crudities 
catches up. te his victims with 
his boundless stamina and nat 
less 


And I weakened myself | 


— 


I'd still sav Rocky. But with 
less certainly than before the 
night of June 22nd . . . quite 
a DE ck. . 


pe 
Answer to ‘Worker’ 


a 


BALT. PREXY 
HITS HOTEL 
JIMCROW 


A letter by Worker sports 
editor Lester Rodney to ‘the 
owners of the Baltimore team 
on June 20 pointcd out that 
Baltimore was now the only 
city where hotel discrimination 


forced visiting teams to break 


up by the color of the players 
skins, and invited the Baltimore 
owners, as the host team, to 
make public their position on 
this un-American situation. . 
Clarence W. Niles, the Oriole- 
president, answered as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Rodney: I have 
your letter of June 20 and I 
have on numerous occasions de- 
plored the attitude of the Mary- 
land Hotel Owners _Association 
on the policy to which you re- 
fer in your, letter. Obviously 
the management of the Orioles 
can do no more than. frankly 
express their views on the mat- 
ter. My personal opinion is that 
the segregation practices now in 
effect in the local hotels will 
cease in a very short time. Very 
truly yours. = . . (Signed.) 


‘punching. 
if I we to say it right now q_ 


; 
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Paper Sees 


Rights 


Of All Involved in 
Communist Appeal 


WASHINGTON. 
Freedom of association for all 
Organizations is deeply involved 
in the upcoming Communist 
Party appeal to the Supreme 
Court against the McCarran In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. 

This point was hammered 
home editorially by a widely- 
discussed editorial in the June 
15 issue of the influential Wash- 
. » 
ington Post. 

There are “grave questions” 
as to the constitutional validity 
of the law under which the Sub- 
versive Activities Contro] Board 
ordered the Communist Party to 
register, the editorial said. Its 
effect might be that of “endan- 
gering voluntary associations” of 
various descriptions beyond so- 
called Communist groups, the 
Post pointed out. 


Text of the editorial follows: 
LICENSING ASSOCIATIONS 

In consenting to-hear the ap- 
peal of the Communist Party 
from a decision of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, 
the Supreme Court has agreed 
to pass judgment next term on 
the constitutionality of the Mc- 


Carran Internal Security Act of 
1950. The country needs just 
such an authoritative judgment. 
For the act, adopted by Con- 
gress over a presidential veto 
and despite grave questions as 
to its constitutional validity, 
represents a radical change in 
the pattern of American life. 
For the first time in American 
history it subjects voluntary as- 
sociations to a system of licens- 
ing by the Federal government. 


The SACB, established by a. 
provision of the McCarran Act, 
determined after © appropriate 
hearings that the Communist 
Party is a “Communist-action 
Organization’ as the act defines 
that term. There can hardly be 
any question as to the accuracy 
of this finding. since the act's 
definition was a precise descrip- 
_tion of the Communist ‘Party. 


There is a real constitutional 
question, however, as to whether 
Congress may thus. proscribe a 
voluntary association, even one 
for purposes that most Ameri- 
cans find abhorrent. The effect 
of the SACB’s ruling on the 
Communist Party and on other 
groups which it is empowered 
to designate “Communist fronts” 
is to put them out of existence 
or at least to drive them under- 
ground. Can such organizations 
be in effect banned without en- 
dangering voluntary associations 
which are in no way nefarious? 
The validity of the McCarran 
Act has already been upheld by 
a Federal District Court and by 
the Court of Appeals for the 
District. Circuit—with a_ strong 
dissenting opinion by Judge 
- Bazelon who felt that registra- 
tion requirements of the act 
violated the Fifth Amendment. 
Thus there will be unusual in- 
terest in héw broadly the Su- 
preme Court defines the right of 
association under the Constitu- 
tion. 


PEACE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


negotiations on reunification must 
PRE CEDE rearmament. Obviously 
the Big Four will be able to set- 
‘tle the German question only if 
there are mutually satisfactory 
guarantees that Germany will 
never again threaten either side or 
any country in the world. 
Therefore, the proposed all-Eu- 
‘ropean collective security agree- 
‘ment, which Adenauer says he fa- 
vors, and which was stressed in 
the recent Soviet-Yugoslav Joint 
Declaration, will loom more and 
‘more as a central issue in the big 
power negotiations. Meanwhile 
public pressure which had already 
‘achieved such startling gains can 


now become the means for ending 
ithe: whole cold war. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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~ New York Circulation Standing 


SOME PICK-UP in circulation activity in New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota and Dlinois resulted in almost 100 Worker 


subscriptions last week. 
several weeks, but is still just 
counting on each week. 

The major drag is in New 


than 20 Worker subs for the week. 


This is better than the showing of the past 


about half of what we've been 


York, which came up with less 


With only 30 subs in for the Daily Worker, it looks like the 
push for 1,200 Daily Worker subs for the summer has not yet 
taken hold. Worker representatives in various states have reported 
they think they can reach the targets suggested. It means 120 a 


week from here on in. 


The Minnesota Freedom of the Press Committee tells us they're 
pressing for completion of their year’s target of 300 Worker subs 
by their annual Worker picnic on July 24. They've got less than 50 
to go. Looks like they be the first state group to hit that annual 


target this year. 
Standings in circulation and 


fund drive, as of Wednesday: 


WORKER 


(Subs) 


Achieved 


(Bundle) 
Geal Achieved 
1060 160 
2000 . 231 
500 225 

212 — 


Frénch. Police Raid Home i 


YOAUNDE, French Caseennons, 2 


— Pelice last week raided the 
home of one _ of the 
leaders of the recent independence 


demonstrations. oes rent 


RA 40-4 we) 


alleged] : 


"The raid 


‘ tourists. 


‘told in all meetings and it's like a 


jcome out now with half yearly} - 


itract, GM sweated out of the! 
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The Peace Dove Flies in Bali 


By RALPH PARKER 


HELSINKI 


THE PEACE DOVE has flown into some remote parts of the world since it sprang 


from the heart of people longing for peace and determined to stop the drift to war. 


Today 


the tea-garden workers of Darjeeling in the Himalayas wear it pinned to their homespun, 


Tibetan horse-traders bring the 
emblem wrought in soft gold to 
se]l in the bazaar at Kalimpong, 
and even the wood-carvers of the 
island of Bali offer it to the 


“Signing against the bomb” was 
going on in most places I visited 
on Southeast Asia. In Surabaya 
alone, chief industrial city: of In- 
donesia, 150,000 people responded 
to a call from the trade unions to 
rally for peace. 


THE INDONESIAN delegation 
has taken with it to the World 
Assembly for Peace in Helsinki a 
sheaf of thumb-marked _ forms 
“signed” by scavengers, rickshaw- 
pullers and peddlers of Surabeya. 

Among those thumb-marks is a 
Signature. Martajah. She is the 
wife of rickshaw puller. They 
have seven children, all under ten. 

Martajah was married as a mere 
child. Her husband eked out a 
living on a coffee plantation. He 
deserted her and she found her 


cutta with Kumar Roy whose total 
of signatures was then 22,000. 
(Now it has exceeded 41,000). 


We went together to a gather- 
ing of tailors who had come from 
the outskirts of Calcutta. Most of 
them agreed to sign the Appeal 
but some hesitated. 

“They feel ashamed,” 
Roy whispered. “You see, 


Kumar 
they 


cannot write. 


“I was a bad girl but he saved 
ine. Now I am a proud mother,” 
she told me in the kampong. “I 
am learning to read. It is not easy. 
There are.300 of us in the circle. 
Often there is no light and we, 
‘have to come home again. But 
Y!look” she added proudly, “I have 
signed my name.” 


* 


WE DROVE into the moun-' 
tains of East Java to visit des-| 


the men put 
appeal form 


When, eventually, 
their thumbs to the 


‘one of them said: 


“We know what war means and 
we meant to sign. But we are 
sorry about our illiteracy, we are 
sorry that we are so helpless. When 
we go back home we shall make it 
‘a point to Jearn, if only to sign 


‘Our names.’ 


We met peasants coming off the 
local trains to sell vegetables in 


‘the Calcutta market. No reluctance 


to sign among them. Many asked 
‘questions about what happened in 


way to Surabaya. It was not long perately poor villages ‘where the Hiroshima and Nagasaki when the 


the enormous 
the outskirts 


before she was in 
prostitute camp an 
of this town. 

One day a young man she met 
there asked her to m: irry him. She 
got a job in the brick- tie Ids. 


_peasants are stubbornly resisting 
attempts by local rich people to 
take their land from them. Here'| 
too signatures to the Vienna Ap-' 
‘aa have been collected. 


A few weeks later I was in 


Cal-' 


ee eee 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


A-bombs were dropped. 

In informal meetings like these, 
‘in discussions, which involve mat- 
ters .of deep principle, the. peopies 
lof Southeast Asia elected their del- 
segates to Helsinki. 


GM Workers Keep up Fight 


DETROIT. 


THE BIG NEWS in auto this week is that the rank and file in the shops are still 
struggling to win more from General Motors on local demands, the workers have been left 


to fight the giant company by 
acceptance as did TYernstedt plant 
in Flint. Ternstedt walked out on 
local demands. 


FOUR LOCALS in Flint have 
ratified the contract by‘ about a 
two to one vote. In the Chevrolet 
local which announced that the 
acceptance vote had carried, a sec- 
tion of the membership claims that 
president Everett Sides railroaded 
the vote and that the majority did) 
not approve the vote to accept. 


The international UAW ofticers| 
called together the striking GM 
transmission. workers at the giant 
Willow Run plant at Ypsilanti, ran 
the meeting and told the local of- 
ficers they would bring their own 
“sergeants of arms. While this 
was going on, foremen were call- 
ing hundreds of the workers ask- 
ing them if they were coming back 
to work. They struck Thursday, 
June 23. 

The afternoon shift at Chevrolet 
Spring and Bumper plant, Detroit, 
voted 55 to 40 to accept the con- 
tract after international organizers 
told them a “no” vote would mean 
voting down their Jocal demands’ 
and that these demands were not 
strikeable. This is what is being 


club over the rank and file who 
figure it's no use voting “no.” | 


GENERAL 


MOTORS moved 
in also by getting an injunction 
against picketing at Willow Run.! 

Unofficial reports on the rati- 
fication vote on the Ford contract 
are 70 to 30 for acceptance, but 
no announcement has been made. 
Meanwhile, throughout GM_ locals 
in Michigan the debate rages for 
hours at ratification meetings as 
the workers charge too little was 
gotten especially on werking con- 
ditions and curbing speedup, solv- 
ing grievances, eliminating hun- 
dreds of wage inequities. 


Meanwhile GM's half yearly re- 
port on income which was due 
several days ago is obviously being 
held up until the corporation and 
the UAW international get the 
contract ratified. For them to 


profits of 400 to 500 million in 
profits would really arouse the 
workers. 

One of the sorest spots with the 
GM workers has been that in the 
last five years under the old con- 


themse Ives. 


i! 


PI mn 


workers $3% billion after taxes, 
while the workers got 44 cents 
from wages tied to cost of living 
and from increased production. 
* 

YET, when GM_ transmission} 
workers at Willow Run ask for|’ 
travel pay, because they have to 


The big Fisher 1 plant in Flint voted against 


spend $2 a day traveling to the 


plant which is 40 miles outside 
Detroit, GM declares they will not | 
negotiate on any issues until that 
demand is dropped. And when the 
workers strike on local demands, 
40 of them are fired and injunc- 
tions are issued against them, — 

UAW top officials made it easy 
for GM to fire the 40 workers by © 
extending the old contract to 
June 29th which gave GM _ the_ 
chance to use the disciplinary and 
firing clause against the workers. 

It is in this tense, struggle at- 
mosphere that 150,000 Chrysler 
workers began negotiations this 
week, with Emil Mazey, UAW 
secretary-treasurer heading nego- 
tiators and telling newsmen that 
‘we want more from Chrysler than 
we got from GM and Ford.” 


— ee 
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~The Aneestor... 


(Continued from Page 9) 

driven by. what some would call 

erverseness and others a fanatical 
inability to compromise with the 
principles he had come to live 
with. The Lord God had put 
weapons in his hands with which 
to defy authority, level aristocracy 
and drive out whatever devils 
Rome might send. That his whole 
world was changing, that a new 
era of commerce and industry was 
being born, and that the forces 
within this new way were power- 
ful beyond resistance the ancestor 
did not know. He was a vessel in 
which the wrath of God dwelled, 
and he was not minded to inquire 
as to how he had become that 
vessel. What he was, he was; what 
would come would come. 

His wife might have suffered, 
his children too; be that as it may 
be. We don’t know what his wife, 
Edith, suffered or if she did, but 
only that she was the daughter of 
another farmer, dead by this time, 
whose name was Squire, and that 
he had given her away without 
the maritagium. That was a 
marriage fee that was already 
archaic, a purchase price to the 
liege instead of the right of the 
first night, which had been fought 
down long past. But when the ruler 
of St. David heard that meetings 
were being held by those whose 
close-cropped hair was already 

iving them the name of Round- 
reads he called before him once 
again the stiff-necked farmer Henry 
Adams. By now, it was a vendetta 
which he was compelled to pur- 
sue, and by now, in the hart of 


| the ancestor, who read one book 


over and over until he knew almost 
every word of it by heart, this 
Lord of the Manor was indeed and 
literally Pharaoh. As Moses had 
come before Pharaoh, so did he 
come before the Lord’s court, 

| * 


“PAY me the maritagium, which 
is long overdue,” the Lord said. 

“It is not mine to pay or any 
man’s to pay. What manner of free 
man are we to pay a fee to take a 
lass to wife. She has born me nine 
children and now you come to me 
for the fee.” | 

“I am not disposed to argue that 
point. Is your back healed?” 

“It will never heal,” 
Adams answered. 

“All flesh heals,” 
smiled. 

“It was not the flesh that was) 
seared but my immortal soul.” | 

“And how would your immortal 
soul feel about distraint?” 

The farmer said nothing but his 
black eyes never wavered from 
their keen, unblinking tg of 
this man who was persecuting him. 
To repeated demands that he pay 
a fee long outlawed, he kept si-| 
lence, and then he went home. But 
that same evening, the Lord’s men 
came, and they picked*the farm) 
clean. This was distraint. They took | 
his. stock and his feed and his crop | 
and his tools and even his dogs. 
They took the furniture from his 
home and the clothes from his 
small wardrobe. They took the 
pewter dishes and the copper pots. 
In other words, they took every- 
thing except the clothes off the 


Henry 


the Lord 


backs of the man, the woman and! 

the nine children, and they left be- 

hind them varying degrees of grief 

except in the man Henry Adams. 
* 


SO DOES Pharaoh serve those 
who are stiff-necked, but God has 
his own way of serving Pharaoh. 
Adams called his family around 
him and said to them: 

“We will go away out of this 
place, but first there is something 
I must do. Now all of you set out 
now for Squire Aldrich’s place, and 
he will shelter you until I join you, 
and that will be before morning.” 
It was ten miles across the moors 
to the farm of this squire, who was 
a leader of the Puritan people 
thereabouts; but the family knew 
better than ‘to argue with the 
father when_he spoke like that, and 
they did as he told them to do. 

They went in tears and sorrow, 
weeping as the children of Israel 
had once wept when they left be- 
hind them the fair and goodly land 
of Goshen and fared forth into the 
wilderness to face they knew not 


what; but the man who was left 
behind moved through his empty 
house with dry eyes. What the 
Lord of the Manor had taken away 
in distraint were but things, and 
what were things for a man to weep 
over? Aloud he said, as he stalked 
through the empty house and the 
lifeless barnyard: 

“The Lord God is my rock and 
my salvation, and I shall not be 
atraid. I shall not fear. Naked and 
with only my two hands I came 
into this world, and naked I am 


now, with only my two hands, yet 


by HOWARD FAST 


they serve the Lord God of hosts, 
in bis righteous anger.” 

And indeed he felt such cold and 
righteous anger as would not be 
unbecoming the fierce and just 
God he served. He looked at a pig- 
pen from which the pigs were 

one, at a chicken coop from which 

e chickens were taken. Contem- 

latively, he examined a shee 
old that was bare of sheep, a stall 
bare of horse. All was gone; all 
was bare by distraint. Well, he had 
his own manner of distraint, and 
he thought of it aloud, since at this 
moment he felt compelled to share 
his bitter reflections with the only 
being he acknowledged as his su- 


rior. 


“I will wipe this land like dirt: 


from my feet,” he said, “for it is a 
cursed and lousy land. I will go 
away to the wilderness where 
others went before. Better in the 
wilderness with the savages than 
in this cursed land.” 

* 


BUT first there was that which 
the distraint had failed to unearth, 
and from the corner of the barn- 
yard, Henry Adams dug up a clay 
pot which contained forty golden 
crowns. Protest and prudence went 
hand in hand; lightning will strike 
from the heavens, but only a fool 
expects gold from the same source. 


Then, with the money tucked se- 


curely away under his belt, Henry) 


Adams set about to do’ that which 
had to be done, and by the time 
he was high on the moor, cutting 
over to Squire Aldrich’s place, all 
of the sky behind him in the direc- 
tion of the great manor house was 


lit with a ruddy glow. Thus, his_ 
heart eased by justice, his soul 
lightened by a fair vengeance, he 
trudged along to reclaim his flesh 
and blood. 

Even from the Aldrich place, - 
the great fire at St. David's was vis- 
ible. Not the manor house, but all 
of the barns, cotes, bins, silos, pens 
and stacks were a burnt offering; 
and the Squire said, with a grave 
face: . 

“I know not what devil you have 
raised, Henry, but you go away 
and I am left here to put it down.” 

“I do not go from fear but from 
hatred of this place and this land.” 

“Then go tonight,” the Squire 
said, “before the chase starts. I 
hate this Lord of St. David as much 
'as you do, but I have no stomach 
for burning and destroying.” 

“Was I to bear what he did in 


silence?” 

“There are other ways,” the 
Squire muttered. 

“I know of no other ways,” said 
the ancestor, “but if you want me 
to go, I will go.” 

“I will give you a wagon and a 
driver to bear you and your family 
to the sea, and I will lend you 
money. 

“I want no money,” 
Adams said stiffly, with 
enough grace. “I thank you for 
your hospitality and for the 
wagon, I[ will pay. I will take me 
and mine and go to a seacoast town 
—and then to a place where things 
are different from here.” 

And that night the ancestor 
went, with his wife and his nine 


Henry 
little 


children—on the long, long journey 
to the place called America. 


Excerpts from Hastie Decision | 


(Continued from Page 7) 
nist teaching, actual or projected, 
since 1945 has been calculated to 
incite people to violent aggression 
against our government as soon as 
feasible or within any period ol 
time, however defined. This time 
element, so important in our First 
Amendment context, is not men- 
tioned in the court’s analysis of 
the record. This court, like the 
government during the trial, has 
concentrated attention upop Marx- 
ist literature and pronouncements 
used in Communist teaching and 
propaganda activities during the 
1920’s and 1930's. But the whole 


thrust of this showing i§ directed | 
at establishing, with the aid of the 
connecting. link supplied by Laut-| 


ner, that approval and advocacy of 
proletarian revolution are present 
in current Communist doctrine. 
There is nothing to show that un- 
der the 1945 program people were 


urged or to be urged to accelerate) 


the revolution by seizing the first 
opportunity for violence 
the government. 


The Jury was properly charged, 


against | 


course the accused was convicted | 
and executed. | 


It may well be today that a 


‘number of Communists, among’ 


them schemers for our undoing) 
and destruction, will go unpunish-, 
ed if in their cases we insist upon 
clear and convincing proof in, 
open court of every element of the: 
alleged crime. There is no gain- 
saying that “horse-stealers (and 
worse) may. escape.” But that 1s 
not too great a* price to pay for 


assurance that our way of admin- Judge Maris concurs_in this dis- 
Astering 


the criminal law mini- 


a ee 


that it could convict only if the} ~ 


couspiratorial scheme was “to ac- 
complish the overthrow of the 
government of the U. S. by force 
and violence as speedily as cir- 
cumstances would permit.” I think 
it could have reached that con- 
clusion only by speculation or by 
assumption. de hors (outside) the 
record, 


CABill 


lo 


mizes for everyone the risk of 
undeserved conviction of crime. 
In that spirit, and for the rea- 
sons stated in this opinion, I 
would reverse these convictions. 
I am authorized to state that 


senting Opinion. 


ee 


True Patriot Was Dissenter 


(Continued from Page 8) 
and most noble names in the 
history of humanity are the 
names of political refugees. The 
roll-call in the working class 
and socialist movements is, of 
course, especially long, from 
Marx to Stalin, from Prestes to 
Neruda to Hikmet. 

But it is worth noting, too, 
that such leaders of the struggle 
against religious bigotry as Wil- 
liam Tyndale and Michael Ser- 
vetus were political refugees, 
who, being caught, were burnt 
at the stake. Such intellectual 
fathers of our Declaration ot In- 
dependence as Locke, Voltaire 
and Rousseau were all political 
refugees, Locke living for years 
in Holland under an assumed 
name, Voltaire avoiding a war- 

,rant for his arrest, and Rousseau 
twice fleeing arrest, -once from 
France and once from Switzer- 
land, 

* . 

IT IS WORTH recalling that 
Rhode Island itself was founded 
by a refugee, Roger Williams, 
expelled for political reasons 
from Massachusetts — an expul- 
sion, by the way, wiped from 
the records of Massachusetts, in 
1935, 300 years after the deed. 

Heinrich Heine was persecut- 
ed in his own land and fled to 
France where he lived on the 
basis of an annual. pension 
granted him from a fund for po- 


The most distinguished -polit- 
ical refugee in American history 
was Frederick Douglass. After 
the heroic effort of John Brown, 
the President of the U. S. sent 
marshals to Douglass’ Rochester 
home with a warrant for his ar- 
rest—a Senate “investigating” 
committee wanted to question 
him. Douglass was not “at 
home’ —indeed, he could not be 
found. And then, from Canada, * 
this political refugee sent a let- 
ter to the press of America, de- 
claring: “I have no apology for 
keeping out of the way of those 
gentlemanly U. S. Marshals. ... 
I have quite insuperable objec- 
tions to being caught by the 
hands of Mr. Buchanan.” He 
added that he would never, un- 
der any circumstances, “assume 
the base and detestable charac- 
ter of an informer’ and so pre- 
ferred to avoid the Senatorial 
“investigating” committee. 

Those are the facts of history. 
Who here was the greatest pa- 
triot—the politcial refugee, or 
the President of the U.S.? 

*« 

THE SMITH ACT is a pro- 
fascist law. It is a stench to our 
land. Opposition to it is pa- 
triotic, and those persecuted un- 
der its provisions, whether in jail 
or as refugees (and their har- 
assed -families) are splendid pa- 
triots, battling in the front lines 
for their—and our — countrys 


The jury may not be left to 
speculate in the absence of proof; 
whether an act, innocent on its: 
face is in furtherance of a con-| 
Spiracy. There must be evidence} 
which, if credited, shows that de- 
 «$ign. 

+ 3 

THE DISPOSITION to relax 
requiremepts of strict proof in 
trials of suspected subversives ap- 
pears whenever the existing order 
is subjected to stress and strain, It 
is reported that in 1603, when Sir 
Walter Raleigh was tried by the 
king’s judges for treason, his de- 
mand for stricter proof was silenc- 
ed by the court with the withering 
rejoinder: | 

“U marvel, Sir Walter, that you 
bens of such experience and wit, 
Should stand on this point; for so 
many horse-stealers may escape ‘if| 
they may not be condemned with- 
out witnesses.” Rex v. Raleigh, 2 


32). ,pState. Trials. (Howell ¢d,): 4. In due: 


—— |. eee —_— ——-— - 


They Denounce McCarran-Walter Law 


Rep. Victoe Anfuso (D-NY) right, told a recent Carnegie Hall 
rally that the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act “should be tom 
from the pages of our law books.” Judge Dorothy Kenyon, left, said 
the act “discriminates in favor of Nazis” and denounced the depor- 
tation drive for cruelly tearing families apart. 

Rep. Anfuso has introduced in the House a bill (H.R. 501) 
to amend the McCarran-Walter law and has placed on the Speak- 
er’s table a discharge petition which will force the bill to the floor, 


once 218 members have signed it, Ask your Congressman to sign 
f . 


—- 


litical refugees that -revolution- 
ists had established. . Napoleon 
the Little made a political ret- 
ugee of the great. Victor Hugo, 
and for twenty years that titan 
lived in exile. 


freedom, honor and peace. 
We can best honor them by 
fighting ever harder for the re- 
peal of the Smith Act and for 
their speedy return to their fam- 
ilies and to their noble labors. 
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ets New Pleas on Chain Gang Order 


IN HIS OWN WAY, and for his own reasons, Gov. Averell Harriman th week 
sought to give the impression that he is constitutionally bound to return Negro chain- 
gang refugees to those organized death traps. On last Feb. 23, the Governor quietly 


signed extradition warrants - re- ES, ee an | 
quested by the state of Florida for | justice.” sini At any rate, Gov. Harriman 
has passed the matter on to the 


Willie Reid, a 38-year-old Negro.} As this article is being written, 
Reid, an_ itinerant farm worker,|it seems that letters and other people. Reid remains in the 
Tombs. Florida cops await their 


| 

had come to New York after es-/ Communications to the Governor 
victim, and time for justice for 
Reid gets shorter. 


caping VIS captors in 1951. tin the interest of Raid 9 tend 


His 
back had been broken during a [to lead him to reconside is posi- 
beating administered by the com-| - 


mander of the prison. | 


Gov. Harriman’s signing of the) 
warrant—which Reid says will be| 
his death warrant, if he is re- 
turned—came to light because the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Cotored People 
came to Reid’s defense. 
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IN. HEARINGS in Felony | 
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THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS. 


° Maryland Integrates 
Assail Hospital Bias 


MARYLANDS attorney gen- mended that Guild units launch 
ereal, in an important legal step, a campaign on the issue and in- 
officially declared all the states  troduce model Fail Emplovment 


oe i Be iL | 


ragnes 


— —— — 


RESORTS 


Register 


Your Child Now! 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


Sylvan Lake 
* 
Girls and Bovs ages: 
8-week scason 
2, 4, 6 and 8 weeks available 
* 
Full program of 
water speoris, (aris 
singing, dramatics, 
* 
A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish education 
with inter-racial living. 


» 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


New York office: 1 Union Sq. W. 
AL 5-6283 © New York 3, N.Y. 


6 to 16 


and 
crafis, 


land 
and 


ete. 


Cooperative, interracial camp 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N.J., TErhune 5-2160 


Reserve for your 


VACATION 


® Heautiful Pool 
© AH Sports 
® Delicious Meals 


® Lntertainment 


$33.39 per week 
Children $20 


— @g-— 


A new service to our guests: 


DIRECT BUS SERVICE TO THE CAMP 
Warwick bus leaves 
nal, 50th St. nr. 8th Ave., Saturday 
at 9:15 A.M. Leaves Camp Sunday, at 
®:30 P.M. Only regular round-trip fare. 


No extra eharge. 


|| about. two 


Greyhound termi-. 


ee 


a 


Court the public has learned that 
Reid was framed in a “trial” in 
which he had no defense attor- 
ney. The arresting officer was 
Lake County Sheriff Willis V. 
McCall, a notorious Negro-killer 
who shot down John Sheperd and 
Walter Lee Irvin while taking the 
prisoners to re-trial in 1951. In 


Judge Truman Futch’s court, the 


same court, which twice has rail- 
roaded Irvin to death sentences mn 
Florida’s “Little Scottsboro Case, 

convicted Reid on an_ assault 
charge. He was sentenced to 15 
years in prison on a charge of hav- 
ing stabbed another Negro who 


jhad taken his winnings in a gam- 
-|bling game. ) 


| “I dont think the Governo: 
signed that writ,’ Reid told a re- 
porter when he appeared in couft 
weeks ago. 
knew my condition (broken back), 
I think he would feel differently 


| about it.” 


| Reid's hopes in the Govedkain’e! 
humanity, 
'proven, were too high. For just 
| this week, ripe through his 
| Assistant Counsel, Gov. Harriman: 
held to his” previous position. 


* 


TO MRS. LYN BAKER, Reid’s: 


sister, who lives at 253 Prospect) 
Pl., Brooklyn, the Governor's as- 
sistant counsel, Alfred Callahan, 
wrote: 

“A thorough investigation was 
made prior to the issuance of the 
Governors warrant. Further 


opinion that this is a matter for 


knew about these things when he) 


“If he! 


subsequent events have | 


m-| 
vestigation confirms our original! 


laws requiring school segrega- 
tion to be null and void. Attor- 
ney General C. F. Sybert’s action 
had been awaited for several 
weeks as essential for the order- 
| ly merging of Negro and white 
schools. 

The Virginia State Board of 
Education, on the other hand, 
declared on. June 23 it would 
be state policy to continue 
school segregation through the 
coming year. Stanley had no 
comment on future plans for 
desegregation. 


PACKINGHOUSE ~ workers 
stepped up a campaign to end 
jimcrow hospitals in Chicago. 
A pamphlet issued and distribut- 
ed by the union charged that 
hospitals Jet Negroes die for 
lack of- accommodations. The 
imion urged adpotion of S. B.: 
| 105 by the — legislature and 

the Harvey-Campbell Ordinance 

in the City Council which would 
open hospitals to all. 
| * 

INFORMATION to prove the 
innocence of Walter Lee Irvin, 
26-year-old Groveland Florida 
/ youth, was offered to the state 
| pardon board. Irwin has_ twice 

been sentenced to death for an 
alléged 1949 rape. A_ witness 
able to produce medical evi- 
dence that there had been no 
rape of the accusing woman 
sought to appear before the par- 
don board. At the appointed 
| moment, however, the witness 
was found to have disappeared. 
The NAACP has pointed out 
that the examining doctor was 


Practice clauses in all contracts 
with employers. : 
* 

NEW OATH is now required 
of city employes in Los Angeles, 
by order of the city? Civil Service 
Commission. They must swear 
to “willingly work with or for 
any associates regardless of race, 
color or creed.” The cath was 
widely supported, following fu- 
tile efforts previously - made to 
force the city Fire Department 
to integrate Negro emploves. 

* 


DR. CARL MURPHY, presi- 
dent of the Afro-American news- 
papers was awarded the 40th 
Spingarn award. The gold 
medal is given annually to the 
colored person who has acliev- 
ed the most in his field of en- 
deavor, and is awarded by. the 
Board of Directors of the NA- 
ACP. Murphy, first journalist to 
receive the medal, won the 
honor for his work to aid the 
cause of civil rights through his 
papers. : 

al 

SOUTHERN |: METHODIST 
student delegates to the south- 
wide conference at Lake Tunals- 
ka, N.C., went on record oppos- 
ing all forms of racial discrimi- 
nation and pledging support of 
Supreme Courts order to de- 
segregate schools. The 375 de- 
legates also refused to use a 
swimming pool on the confer- 
ence grounds unless the nine 
Negro delegates were accorded 
the same privileges. 


-_s- oOo ES a 


To Exchange C lerics 


—— 


never produced. as a witness in 
the case. The parole board de- 
ferred action in the case. 


* 
JOB DISCRIMINATION in 
the newspaper . industry was 
taken up at the 22nd anual 


WASHINGTON, D.C. The 
U.S. has offered to let the Soviet 
Union send clergymen here on a 
reciprocal basis, the State Depart- 
ment disclosed. 

The offer was contained in a 
long note delivered in Moscow ves- 


convention of. the American {‘teday protesting again the Soviet 
Newspaper Guild, meeting in ouster of the Rev. George Bisson- 
a ‘ < ¥ > : 4 _ 

Albany, N.Y. The Guild was in- nette last March. — 

formed that only 21 Negro re- | 

porters work in editorial jobs 


the courts and that it is beyond 
| the function of the Governor to 
a 


Covernor Harriman. thus tells! 

Willie Reid, 3 Negro, that his fate | 

iis up to I Futchs court in) 
e 


1; Florida. is acting not only! 
as a man whose investigative tech- 
‘nique is faulty, but as one who 
‘has not been reading the. news- 
papers. 

Lewis Flagg UI, NAACP de-| 
fense counsel for Reid, announced | on white commercial papers in 
that he would seek another Visit} | this country. Delegates recom- 
with the Governor. He called his ae 
client a “fugitive. from injustice, | 
and cited cases in which New MOVING _ STORAGE 


York courts have held “there is FRANK GIARAMITA 


no means of compulsion” to return 
if oe 2 U SAVE 
@ prisoner if the Governor refuses } 143 ee my GR 7-2457 YO $6.0 
RELIABLE | 


to sign a warrant, [t is also know n| EFFICIENT e $39. .95 


‘that in other states governors have, 
| S ceeeeeeennidennsiatnnmnitaieeaiianaaiiniimmmad 
"| stood firm against requests from |‘ | 


racist “justice. 
“If the injustice (Reid said he 
was subjected to) is found to ex-' 
" -F Pas g declared in answer to 
ae allahan’s statement, “it is. 


the hoe of the Governor to a 
tect his citizens from (such) i 


| 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from  N.Y:C. 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF 
Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 
Teddy Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal 


New Recreation Hell * Television 
Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 
OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 


For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 
call AL 5-6283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 


——__— 


CHAIR 


With 2 reversible innerspring 
cushions. Wide choice of fab- 
rics and wood finishes. 


Swedish 
'f Danish 
Inspired 


a ee a oo _~_—- 


near 


Usually $99 


—~ - — 


ere 


Thet Big News Event 1 May peiajapiia While 


You’re away! 


So Don’t Be Left Out 
In the Heat! Have 


THE WORKER & 
DAILY WORKER 
Follow You On Your Vacaticn! 
SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 


Sean rubber 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
: cushions 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © €R 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales @ Installation @ Service 


“Classified Ads | 


CLEARANCE SALE 1955 TV’s. All floor 
models at eost or below. Starting at 
Indoor and Outdoor Games $110. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. 

Sports @ Wholesome Food (13 @& 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. One hour 
| free parking or 2 tokens. 


Open Al Year ) a 
SERVICES 


Reasonable Rates : 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


Write for Folder 
| MOVENG, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


SPIKE’S moving and pickup service, city. 
country. Short notice, plan ahead 
UN 4-7707, 


tees storage, Bana.  sohana piekup © 
service, - days, ts, weekends, eco- 
- -pomical, ‘Kay's CH 3-3786. 


— —- 


BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 93-2214 
Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- 


mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 
Free Boating @ Recreation. Hall 


PRICE INCLUDES 
DECORATOR FABRICS 


and Budget Terms Free Parking 


| 169 E. 33d St., N.Y. 16 
(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 @¢ MU 5-5399 


Open eves. & Sat. to 6. Thurs. to 9 


—_ 


DELIGHTFUL family resort, private lake, | 
swimming, boating, fishing, sports, 
music, counselor service, delicious feod. 
June $35. July 4th weekend—3 full days| 
$21. July and August $40—children $20- 
$25. Pine Lake Lodge, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. 
Call Manya Hamburger, Jeffersonville | 
© @12R, City: BE 2-4754. eae £ 


£ Px - ¥ 
? 
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City Delays on Tenant Loyalt y Evictions 


THE CITY HOUSING Authority last week issued 30-day eviction notices to tee, mma °°: 
families in 18 federal housing projects under its jurisdiction here. 


tributed to the occupants because they either refused to sign or failed to return in time 


. ase 
* tose o 
‘, 
‘ 
-: ’ ’ 
’ s . 
* ae 
. ‘ 
, > 
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for the June 24 deadline “loyalty 
oath” signaturgs ordered by~ the 
CHA. 

Despite the edict which calls 
for conforming to the “loyalty” 
witchhunt which is based on the 
Gwinn Act passed by Congress in 
1952—the Gwinn Act uses the At- 
torney General's “subversive” list 
as a yardstick for tenancy in fed- 
eral housing projects—spokesmen 
in the Housing Authority indicat- 
ed they would not press for evic- 
tions until a U.S. Supreme Court 
decision on. the -constitutionality 
of the procedure had been laid 
down. What is likely to happen, 
according to authoritative sources, 
is that those tenants among the 
30,000 who received the “loyalty” 
forms and refused to sign will be 
given disposses notices and sum- 
moned to the courts. But the final 
ouster order will be held up pend- 
ing disposition of the test case 
now.pending in the high courts. 

Tenants are pressing for a. re- 
view otf the Appellate Division 
ruling here Jast month which up- 
held the CHA edict and reversed 
a previous decision by the New 
York State Supreme Court that re- 
jected the constitutionality of the| 
Cwinn wag ea Bee application in 
the state. In California, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois, the courts have’ 
already turned back McCarthyite 
procedures of housing authorities 
under the Gwinn Amendment, and 
Mrs. Rebecka Peters of the Wil- 
liamsburgh Houses in Brooklyn, 
the first victim of the witchhunt, 
is still fighting the eviction in the 
courts, 


* 

THERE HAS BEEN much 
protest lodged with City Housing 
Authority chairman Philip — J. 
Cruise and Executive Director 
Warren Moscow over the speed 
with which the “loyalty” oath pro-| 
cess was put into effect last June 
10. On the same day the CHA re- 
ceived an affirmative ruling from 
Official Referee John B. Johnston 
ot the Appellate Division uphold- 
ing its right to evict tenants under 
the Gwinn Amendment, the CHA 
went into action. 

Since then, however, delega- 
tions from tenants in more than 
iO projects affected have visited} 
City Hall and the CHA offices to 
protest and the Attorney-General’s 
“subversive” list has come under 
increasing attack. The list has 
been challenged in the U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court as to its validity in 
cases other than government em-! 
ployment and its standing has: 
been further weakened by Su- 
preme Court rulings in the Anti- 
l’ascist Refugee Committee case. 


| Berkshire Hathaway and Pepper- 


In recent months evidence has. 
mounted that the U.S. Attorney- 
General's “subversive” list has no’ 
substance in principle and. in fact, 
cannot be levied against persons 
seeking passports, tenancy in hous- 
ing projects or having employment, 
in other than so-called ‘ ‘security 
posts. 

The New York City Housing’ 
Authority's apparent go-slow at- 


| 


>| 


titude in seeking immediate evic-|ing that the Eisenhower adminis-| ahead for Local 3. 


tions of the federal project occu- 
pants who have not surrendered 
to “loyalty” orders is believed pre- 
dicated on the recent court deci- 
sions which cast doubt on the At- 


children, packed Manhattan Cen- 


torney General's “subversive” list 
as_ a legal application. i 


\ | 
SPEND July 4th week- end at interracial, 
cooperative Camp Midvale. Three full 
days of swimming, Sports and activities. 
Three big nights of entertainment, in- 
cluding Sonny Terry and Fred Heller- 
man. Friday night through Monday din- 


ner. $17. Reservations: Midy Cam 
_ Corp., Midvale, NO. TErhune 5- 2160. J 


ome ARTKINO'S HAPPY Sos 


v MIT/ 
THE 


: DRAGONFL 


wuron CHEKHOV'S LA DIE 


‘starts out with some 7,000 mem- 


TEXTILE 
NEW ENGLAND 


BOSTON, Mass. — Fourteen 
thousand New England CIO tex-) 
tile workers are in the llth week 
of their walkout against a 10 per- 
cent wage cut, with no outlook for 
a settlement. 


The major holdouts are the 


rell chains. 


Meanwhile the stockholders of 
Lockwood-Dutchess, Inc., employ-' 
ing 500 workers, the cotton-rayon| 
mill struck by the AFL's United | 
Textile Workers, set a meeting for! 
Thursday to discuss liquidation of | 
the business. If they make the de-| 
cision, it will be the 40th New!/— 
England textile mill to shut down) 
permanently in the past two years. 


A total of 48,000 cotton-rayon 


workers were affected by the nego- 
tiations of the CIO Textile Work- 


ers Union, but the majority signed | 


renewal of the old terms. 

The CIO textile union scored a 
number of NLRB election victories, | 
toppling over long- time anti-union’ 


STRIKK 
‘strongholds north and south. 


'main Cleveland Worsted Co. plant 
‘by a vote of 884 to 449. For 20: 


The forms were dis- 


OF 14.000 IN 
IN lith WEEK 


The major victory was at the, 


years, since the union dost an elec- 
tion by a hairline margin, the com- 
pany had stayed non-union. 

At Clover, S.C., the TWUA won 
the American Thread Co. plant, 
484 to 289. 

Another holdout for 20 years, 
since the Textile union lost the 
1934 general strike, was Contin- 
tal Mills of Philadelphia, won at 
last by a vote of 137 to 58. 


New Traffic Rule 
‘ALBANY, N. Y. 


| 


Failure to enter residence address | 
changes on New York State driver’ 
licenses and registration certificates 
will be considered a traffic infrac- 
tion beginning July 1, the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau announced. | 


about n. Ye 


— by michael singer 
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harriman grooms himself 


POLITICAL prognostica- 
tors who're betting that Ben- 
jamin Wetzler, secretary of 
the Democratic State Com- 


mittee, will resign rather 
than cooperate with Michael 
J. Pendergast, who is slated to 
succeed Richard H. Balch as 
chairman, can save their money 
by calling off their wagers. In- 
side story is that Wetzler will 
remain as secretary. The hard- 
working Committee aide is sat- 
urated with the inner organi- 
zational problems of the party, 
has a mass of information on 
his finger-tips which a new sec- 
retary would take years to learn, 
and is considered an able ma- 
nipulator. Wetzler is the best 
compromise between the up- . 
state and New York City Demo- 
cratic forces battling for domi- 
nation in the state apparatus. 
* 


GOV. HARRIMAN is act- 
ing as an all-out candidate for 
the Presidential nomination, no 
matter what else one hears 
along the political circuit. His 
trip to Israel will be used as a 
first step in his campaign to 
prove himself a foreign aftairs 
expert as good—if not better— 
than Adlai Stevenson. 

* 

HEARD in the clubhouses: 
That Mayor Wagner has strong 
hopes to capture the Democratic 
nomination for U.S. Senate and 
that his European “vacation” 
junket was part of an overall 
strategy to strengthen his bid. 
This, of course, envisions the 
withdrawal of Sen. Herbert H. 
Lehman for re-election next 
year and some political crystal- 
ball gazers a horn a8 of it. 


AT ONE of the City Hall 
dining places where the high 
and low in the Administration 
camp gather to exchange scut- 
tlebutt we heard the fascinating 
story that Republican Assem- 
bly Majority Leader Joseph Car- 
lino of Long Beach is a strong 
possibility for the 1957 guber- 
natorial nomination. Carlino, 


_ party 


arch foe of tenants and the chief 
spokesman for the _landlord’s 
higher’ rent conspiraey in the 
Legislature, is a.protege of J. 
Russell Sprague, Nassau Coun- 
ty boss. GOP tacticians prefer 
Speaker Oswarld D. Heck for 
the candidacy but failing that, 
they think Carlino could be a 
winner because of the heavy 
Italian-American population up- 
state. * 

ATTORNEY GENERAL Jfac- 
ob K. Javits is another Repub- 
lican contender for higher office. 
The sole GOP’er in the Harri- 
man Administration top echelon 
is being groomed to buck Wag- 
ner either for mayor or U.S. 
Sénate. Republicans, however 
they may dislike Javits’ maver- 
ick tendencies, consider him one 
of the best possibilities against 
Wagner for either office. 

* 

SOME DEMOCRATIC  ob- 
seryers privately profess dismay 
at Gov. Harriman’s repeated “red 
hunt” pronouncements. “What 
possible good can he do for the_ 
with his drive on sum- 
mer camps to find so-called 
‘Communists’?” one of them said. 

They can’t see the vote-catch- 
ing lures in such _ reactionary 

campaigns. “What's he trying 
to prove?” continued to ask the 
same observer. “He certainly 
isn’t satisfying the pre-fascist 
and McCarthyite voter; they 
wouldn’t vote for Harriman no- 
how.  He’s alienating liberal 
and independent voters and he’s 
getting the Democratic rank and 
file all confused. As.for proving 
that he can out red-hunt a Dew- 
ey Administration thats a 
helluva way of becoming a 
President.” 
| Fe vagdle 

THE LATEST State Liquor 
‘Authority investigation into graft 
and corruption over licensing 
payofls and_ under - the - table 
grabs, has the wardheeling po- 
litico looking under his bed for 
a subpoena. Not ina long time - 
has any probe given such jitters 
to gl: ad- handing politicians. 


4,000 Hail Merger of 6 Bakers’ Locals 


International President Hits Big-Business GOP Government 


Four thousand AFL _ bakers, 
many joined by their wives and 


ter last week to celebrate 


the merger of six local unions into, 
a single Consolidated Bakers’ 
Union, Local No. 3, athliated to 
the AFL Bakery and Confection-| 
ery Workers. 

James. G. Cross, International 
Union president, told the gather- 


tration is dominated by “big busi-| 
ness ideology” and “has not been' 
friendly” to the Bakers Union and 
to labor generally. 

Hailing the U. S. as “the great- 
est country in the_ world,” Cross 
added: “We also have the right to 
criticize what we think is wrong) 
with it.” 

“We need merger for self- 
preservation; said Cross, indi- 
cating he was referring both to 
the bakers merger locally and to 
the coming CIO-AFL merger. 

Cross presented the Charter of|* 
Local 3 to its incoming president; 
Walter Wepprecht, and installed 
the new executive board and 
officers. 

Former locals 1, 3, 17, 164, 288 
and 579 have combined to form 
the Consolidated Local 8, which 


42 & 41 STS. 


STANLEY 7s AVE. wor 


| bers and jurisdiction over retail 


and wholesale bread and cake 


shops in New York City, 
Island and several upstate coun- 
ties. 


It was indicated Local 3 is now 
‘the largest in the Bakers Interna- 
tional, | 

Cross greeted the merger of the 


six locals as bringing an end to 
the “jurisdictional disputes and 
squabbling between sister locals.” 


He indicated two major tasks 
Organizing 
the unorganized was put first, with 
Frank Dutto, director of organ- 
ization of the new local in charge; 
and, together with this, the strug- 
gle for substantial improvement in 
working conditions. 


Morris lIushewitz, secretary- 
treasurer of the New York City 
CIO ‘Council, hailed the abaer 
merger as “an omen of better 
things to come, and as a “blow 
to all types of discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed or color.” 


Tribute was paid to hundreds of 
‘old-timers” who sat in the front} 
rows of the big meeting hall. Many: 
of them have been in the Bakers 
Union as long as 80 to 50 years, 
and were pioneer builders of the 
union in the riod when _they 
worked 14 to 8 hours a day at 
the lowest wages. 


Cross presented a Charter to 
the Ladies Auxiliary of Local 3, 


which was received by a commit-, 


Long, tee of 20 women. | 
A bust of Franklin D. Roosevelt’ 


Itions of FDR and the New Deal. 


|platform, was Max Kralstein, 


was presented to the union by Rob- 


ert Weinberg, labor director of the 
Greater New York _ Infantile! 
Paralysis Foundation. Some of the’ 
heaviest applause in the meeting. 
came on this and on other men- 


A plaque from Israel was pre- 
sented to the union by James G. 


McDonald, first U. S. Ambassador 
to Israel. 


Chairman of the celebration 
meeting, which was given an 
added festive touch with many 
flowers decorating the front of the 


f 


ternational _ vice- president, who 
played a major part in the merger 
‘negotiations. 


In-| 
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Farmers Vote 


Wheat Controls 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Ag- 
riculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson, 
acting on the heels of a vote in 
favor of strict wheat controls, an- 
nounced that he would order. 
price support “discounts” on low- 
grade wheat suitable primarily for 
livestock feed. 

Last year, 73.3 percent of the 
farmers voting approved stiff con- 
trols. 
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Beginning Friday, July 1 
WORKER Subscription Rate Will Be: 


Year. 


. $2.00 — Six Months 
You still save $1.70 a year by getting the subscription 


(D.W. Rate remains at $12 a year, and Gombination Worker- 
Daily Worker at $13 a year) 


